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PREFACE 

A SENSE of the importance of teaching the use of the 
English language to English boys and girls, has been 
growing of late years in the minds of all those who have 
devoted consideration to the subject of education. The 
difficulty has been to find a practical system. The 
problem involved is two-fold : it is necessary to have, 
first, a method of teaching the pupil to acquire subject- 
matter ; and, second, a method of teaching him to acquire 
the art of expression. This little book is an attempt 
to solve the problem. It is addressed to the pupil; 
and is designed both for individual use and for class- 
teaching. With regard to the use of the book for indi- 
vidual study, nothing need be said ; but as regards its 
use in class-teaching, a word may be permitted; the 
author having employed the system which his book 
embodies, during an experience of class-teaching ex- 
tending over several years, with encouraging results. 

The teacher's object being to induce the pupil to 
think for himself, the lessons fall naturally into the form 
of question and answer. The answers must of course be 
given in the book ; but, as they are supposed to emanate 
from the pupil — and, in practice, a surprising number do 
so emanate — ^the pupils in class must keep their books 
closed during the working of the preliminary steps of a 
subject Each lesson is designed to occupy from forty 
minutes to an hour ; the pupil is then supposed to have 
from one hour's to three hours' preparation, during which 

the information he has gained from the lesson may be 
▼11 
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viii PREFACE 

shaped into an essay. In his preparation, the book serves 
to remind him of the lesson, and thus obviates the neces- 
sity of his taking notes in class. It also provides him 
with the model examples of English prose, which serve 
to guide him in dealing with his subjects. Without such 
models all English teaching is vain. 

The teacher will at once perceive that the questions 
and answers in the book, which are necessarily somewhat 
condensed, must often be amplified or simplified, in class- 
teaching, to suit the age and capacity of the pupils. 
For the same reason, a section may often be usefully 
divided into two or more lessons. The completed 
essays should be carefully corrected; and every sen- 
tence in which the smallest correction is made — 
a correction of punctuation included — should be 
written out in full by the pupil, on a separate sheet of 
paper, and shown up. As corrections are of no value 
unless the pupil understands the reasons thereof, it is 
better, in practice, to take two or three mistakes 
and to explain them thoroughly, than to correct every 
mistake that occurs. The Appendix at the end of 
the book deals with all the errors that are likely to occur 
giving both rule and example. An example of a wrong 
usage is much easier to remember than the rule that 
forbids it ; and it has the additional advantage of em- 
bodying the rule itself, in a negative form. 

I am much indebted to Mr. John Thompson for his 
kindness in reading the proofs, and in furnishing me 
with many valuable suggestions ; and to Miss Marguerite 
Ninet for help with the Appendix. I have also to 
acknowledge the courtesy of the representatives of those 
authors, and the courtesy of those publishers, who have 
granted me permission to quote from copyright works. 

L. C. C. 

Brighton, May 1903. 
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ESSAY- WRITING FOR SCHOOLS 



INTRODUCTION 

First of all, what is an Essay? Perhaps it has 
never occurred to you to ask yourself that question. 
Perhaps you have taken for granted that, even if you 
do not feel immediately equal to making one, at least 
you know what an essay is. Let us, at any rate, make 
sure of this point, at the outset ; for, in making an essay, 
as in many other things, the first step is to know exactly 
what it is that you want to make. 

An Essay is the setting forth, the making clear, the 
illustration of a particular fact,^ idea, truth,* or emotion, 
or of a particular group of facts, ideas, truths, or emotions, 
in a short written composition. 

For instance, the dictionary definition of the word 
essay, is itself a little essay on the word, an explanation 
of it *A composition on some special subject, com- 
monly briefer and less complete and formal than a 

^ Anything that is done or comes to pass, anything regarded 
as actually existent: something concrete as opposed to truth 
regarded as abstract 

^ Conformity to fact, or reality, past, present, or future ; con- 
formity to rule, standard, model, pattern, or ideal ; conformity to 
the requirements of one's being, or nature ; steadfastness ; sin- 
cerity ; right, according to moral law. 

A 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

treatise/ says the dictionary ; als®, ' an endeavour to 
do something ; attempt or effort raade ; also, some- 
times, a trial or test, an experiment : ' and the dic- 
tionary goes on to tell us that the word is derived, 
through the Old French assay^ from the Latin exigo^ 
prove, from ex^ out, and ago^ drive ; and that the original 
word assay ^ which at first meant * an endeavour to do 
something ; attempt or effort made ; ' is now only used in 
the sense of * a trial or test, an experiment ' ; as applied 
to *the chemical analysis or testing of an alloy or ore, to 
ascertain the ingredients and their proportion.* Con- 
sidering, then, the word essay, its origins and history, as 
set forth, made clear, and illustrated in the dictionary, 
we find that the nature, the root-idea, of the word is the 
endeavour to find out and to make clear the nature of a 
things what that thing really is^ by proving^ testing or ex- 
amining it ; by (as the Latin verb exigo suggests) the 
driving — or separating — out the different things of which 
it is composed (called its ingredients). And that the 
word, which originally meant only the endeavour, came 
in course of time to mean, not only the endeavour but, 
the result of the endeavour, also. Thus, when you are 
endeavouring to find out and to make clear the nature 
of a subject, what it is, you are essaying to do so ; and 
when you have done all you can, you have made an essay. 
We may note, also, how that the word in its origins sug- 
gests a task which, owing to its very nature, must needs 
remain incomplete ; how that, when you have done your 
utmost to discover and define, there is still something 
left unexplained — the result is, after all, only an attempt. 
And, as you go on, you will find, as many have found 
before you, that such will be your experience. Some of 
the best essays in the world — of which the Book of Job 
is an instance — are only statements of the nature of the 
problem, illustrations of the separate ingredients of the 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

subject, settings-forth of the various sides of the ques- 
tion. A final solution, or definition, or answer, is not 
given ; because there is none to give. 

Such, then, is the essay, the thing you have to make. 
The next point is. How to make it ? How are these 
things made ? Well, in the ordinary way — not the school 
way — a writer chooses his own subject, because it 
attracts him ; because he feels, either that he will take a 
certain pleasure in finding out all about it, and then 
setting forth his ideas ; or, that he has already something 
in his mind for which he impatiently desires to find 
expression. But, in school life, these conditions hardly 
obtain. Few young people have the literary bent which 
would lead them to practise writing for its own sake, as 
in the first case ; and as in the second, even fewer, at 
the age when one is at school, have sufficient natural 
impulse of reflection, reinforced by study, to render 
them uncomfortable until they have had recourse to 
paper and ink. Moreover, at school one's time is, 
theoretically at least, fully occupied. Nor is it pos- 
sible, in school teaching, to fit each student with his 
own appropriate subject; so that subjects must needs 
be set which the pupil has to deal with, whether he likes 
them or not Therefore, what we have to do, is to learn 
a method by which any given student of average in- 
telligence may be enabled to treat any given subject 
within reasonable limits, adequately. Is this possible ? 
It is, eminently possible. But, the method may be 
learned by practice alone; such practice as this little 
work proposes to suggest ; for, while it is comparatively 
easy to enumerate rules and maxims, these — even if you 
could remember them when they are wanted — are open 
to so many exceptions and qualifications, that they are 
of small use by themselves. 

There is, however, a main principle which it is 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

absolutely essential to understand and to remember. 
Supposing now, you have a subject set you, about which 
you know little or nothing. What is the first thing you 
must do ? The obvious answer is, Gather some infor- 
mation concerning it, from books, or from life at large. 
Unfortunately, however, the answer is wrong. Gather- 
ing such information is the second process. The first 
process in the art of composition is Reflection. And 
the reason is simple ; you can easily prove it by experi- 
ment Until you have thought well over a subject, 
study of outside information is of little use to you ; 
because, in the first place your mind, unless it be as it 
were harrowed up by the effort of thought, is in no state 
to receive information ; and in the second, you are not 
aware exactly what particular points they are upon 
which you require enlightenment, so that you are likely 
to waste time gathering information which is not to the 
purpose. In other words, there are two kinds of infor- 
mation ; the first — and most important — sleeps within 
yourself, awaiting the summons of thought ; the second, 
useless without the first, resides in books and in life at 
large. 

Here, the question naturally arises. What is the 
object of writing essays at all ? Why (you ask) should 
you, a person of humble pretensions, take the trouble 
to find out and to express your views upon subjects 
which have already been treated, many times, by the 
wise and famous? The reasons are simple and suffi- 
cient The exercise of the art of composition teaches 
you to think for yourself; a lesson so indescribably 
important, that it may even be called the beginning and 
end of all education. Furthermore, the habit of careful 
writing teaches you how to express yourself with ease 
and accuracy ; and a little consideration will show you 
that, in certain branches of study, this ability of expres- 
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INTRODUCTION S 

sion is indispensable ; and that, in the general conduct 
of life, the advantages arising from a mastery of the 
English tongue are (to say the least) not to be despised. 

Supposing, now, that you have reflected upon a given 
subject until you feel that you have done all that youi* 
powers of thought enable you to do; that you have then 
collected such outside information as you needed ; and 
that you are now ready to begin writing : the question 
naturally presents itself. Into what form am I to shape 
my material ? Am I to begin anywhere, and trust to 
luck ? Or, should I proceed on a definite plan ? Well, 
in beginning to write, it is better, of course, to proceed on 
a definite plan ; but, on the other hand, the great thing 
is to begin ; bearing in mind that you can always attend 
to the arrangement — the Disposition, as it is called — of 
the different parts of the essay, afterwards, when you 
have the whole composition written out, and under your 
eye. When you have acquired the habit of ordered com- 
position, the diflftculty will disappear of itself. Mean- 
while, you are to remember that an essay is composed of 
three parts : — The Beginning, called the Introduction ; 
the Middle, called the Argument ; and the End, called 
the Conclusion ; and that a finished composition must 
have these divisions clearly marked. 

The Introduction, of course, serves to introduce the 
subject 

The Argument contains the facts, ideas, and senti- 
ments of which your treatment of the subject consists. 

The Conclusion serves to round off" the composition. 

Take, for instance, the little essay on Wisdom, in 
Chapter III. of the Book of Proverbs : — 

'Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding.' 

This, the Introduction, states the truth which the 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

Argument goes on to prove and to illustrate ; and giving 
the two words, 'wisdom' and 'understanding' which, 
taken together, completely express the gift that (accord- 
ing to our author) makes for man's happiness. For, 
Wisdom means knowledge, such knowledge as a man 
may acquire from outside ; while understanding, signifies 
the power of comprehension, that very power of thinking 
for oneself, of which we spoke anoa And the Hebrew 
word, translated ' understanding ' carries the same sugges- 
tion of proving, testing, separating out the different parts 
of a thing, as the Latin word extgo^ drive out, from which 
came the original French assay ^ endeavour, and its later 
development, assay, test, and essay, to try, or endeavour ; 
and essay y the result of such endeavour ; as we saw above. 

' For the merchandise of it is better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is 
more precious than rubies : and all the things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto her. Length of days is 
in her right hand ; and in her left hand riches and honour. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace/ 

This, the Argument, explains — makes clear — in figur- 
ative, eloquent phrase, the nature of wisdom, and why 
it is that she should give happiness to men. Relying 
upon the force of the meaning contained in the two 
expressions of the Introduction, wisdom in the sense 
both of knowledge, and understanding, as suflSciently 
explanatory, the Argument treats them as one, thus 
dealing throughout with the complete idea, Wisdom. 

* She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her : 
and happy is every one that retaineth her.' 

This, the Conclusion, sums up, in the first half of the 
sentence, the whole exposition of the Argument; and 
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in the second, repeats as it were the keynote of the 
composition, with which it began; in these respects 
forming a useful example of the Conclusion. 

One more consideration, and that the most important 
It is absolutely essential that he who would learn to write 
his own language with ease, precision and force, should 
study the masters of the English tongue, the English 
classic authors. There is simply no other way. Ideas,^ 
vocabulary, choice of phrase, device of metaphor and 
simile, the whole equipment of the workman : these may 
be acquired by reading, and by reading alone. Moreover, 
the English language is centuries old ; it has served the 
needs of a long bead-roll of illustrious writers ; and upon 
every subject under the sun, you will find admirable 
examples of treatment How, then, if you neglect to 
study that which has already been done, can you expect 
to produce anything worth consideration ? 

It is not necessary that the scope of such study should 
be very extensive ; although (needless to say) the wider 
its range the better. For, the conditions of school life 
admit but scant opportunity for discursive reading. But, 
the opportunity, restricted though it be, is still there. 
No one who was honestly determined to read, was ever 
yet prevented by circumstances from doing so. 

Accordingly, the most of the subjects which follow, 
are those which have been treated by sundry writers of 
the classic rank, whose works are well known and easily 
accessible. After you have done your own preliminary 
work of Reflection, you are to refer for help and com- 
parison, to these classic examples. And, although quota- 

* ' Ideas, no less than the living beings in whose minds they 
arise, must be begotten by parents not very unlike themselves, the 
most oiiginal still differing but slightly from the parents that have 
given rise to them.' (Samuel Butler.) 
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8 INTRODUCTION 

tions are inserted in the following pages so far as space 
permits, it is often essential, and always better, to consult 
the book itself. It is therefore, highly advisable that you 
should provide yourself with the books whose names are 
given below (which are all purchasable in cheap and 
pleasant form), and so begin the collection of a small 
library. In any case, such books should form an essential 
part of the library of every secondary school 

To sum up. We have, first, applied to the making of 
the essay, our main principle of Reflection, followed by 
Study. As to the study requisite, there is little to be 
said ; you are probably in the habit of studying. Either 
you look for certain information, and, when found, you 
make a note of it ; or, you take a classic example, with a 
view to acquiring its excellences. But, as there are more 
kinds of efibrt of the mind included in the word Reflec- 
tion, than one, we must here distinguish. The kind of 
Reflection you need, may be described as a quiet con- 
centration of the attention ; an attitude of mind which is 
by no means easy, until the habit be acquired, to preserve 
for long. This quiet concentration of the attention is the 
real difiiculty ; for, if it be attained, the mind (the reason- 
ing and imaginative faculties combined) will do the rest 
The process must be continued until you have gained a 
perfectly clear notion of what you are going to say. All 
you will then have to do, is to write down the result ; 
and to shape it until it is absolutely simple and 
clear. 

And, second, we have applied to the form of the essay, 
our main principle of Construction; consisting in the 
division of the matter into Introduction, Argument, and 
Conclusion. 

And all the rest of the various rules and maxims 
which govern the art of Expression in words, with 
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which we shall deal as occasion serves, arise from the 
single aim of all composition : — ^To convey your mean- 
ing with absolate and unmistakable clearness to your 
reader. 

List of Books to which Reference is 
Required or Recommended 

Hazlitt's Sketches and Essays, and Lectures an the 
English Comic Writers ; G. W. Steevens's Things Seen ; 
Ruskin's Harbours of England \ Macaulay's Essays \ 
Bacon's Essays ; The Spectator ; Dickens's Uncommercial 
Traveller', Abraham Cowley's Essays (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press) ; Charles Lamb's Essays of Elia ; Dr. 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; Carlyle's Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays \ Jefferies' Field and Hedgerow, 
and The Life of the Fields ; Matthew Arnold's Essays 
in Criticism*, The English Bible \ Ben Jonson's Dis- 
coveries ; Thackeray's Roundabout Papers ; R L Steven- 
son's Virginibus Puerisque\ W. E. Henley's Views and 
Reviews (Vol. I., Nutt) ; Marindin's Our Naval Heroes ; 
Hodgson's Errors in the Use of English ; Roget's 
Thesaurus \ Skeafs Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Tongue. 
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HANDWRITING 

Remember that the object with which you acquired 
the art of writing was, to convey your meaning clearly, 
unmistakably, to someone else. If you write badly, you 
confuse your meaning, and so defeat your own object 
Instead of leaving your reader's mind placidly free to 
grasp what you have to say, you begin by gratuitously 
annoying him with the difficulty of reading the symbols 
by means of which you say it. And, by the time he has 
deciphered them, your opportunity is gone ; now, with 
the best will in the world, your reader cannot but receive 
your information less eagerly and readily than he would 
have done, had it been legibly conveyed. 

And, in the case of writing in examinations, a care- 
less manuscript is absolutely fatal to success. How can it 
be otherwise ? The examiner has no other thought than 
to judge justly of your attainments ; but, you are to 
remember that he has, in all probability, a vast deal to 
do in a very short time ; that, most likely, he will be 
forced to work late at night, and therefore he will use 
artificial light ; and ask yourself, what chance you will 
have — or deserve — if you wilfully add to his toils an 
unnecessary difficulty ? 

Wilfully, I say ; because there is no reason why you, 
or anyone, should not write a legible hand. It is simply 
a question of making up your mind. You say, perhaps, 
* I know my writing is vile — ^but I can't help it. I have to 

10 
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write in so great a hurry/ Well, you are mistaken. You 
can help it. What is more, you must. There is but one 
simple rule to be observed : Form each letter so that it 
cannot possibly be mistaken for anything else. It does not 
matter how you hold your pen, or whether your writing 
be upright or sloping, provided it does not slope back- 
wards. Backward-sloped writing is ugly, and fatigues 
the eye. But (you say), I shall have to write so slowly. 
Well, good writing always, perhaps, takes a fraction 
longer in the doing, than bad. But what of that, if it 
be the only way to attain the object to gain which you 
are writing at all ? Let there be no half measures. If 
you are going to convey your meaning, convey it ; and 
let there be no mistake about it Moreover, practice will 
give you speed. Begin by drawing each letter of the 
alphabet separately, until you are satisfied with its form ; 
so that you have in your mind's eye the model of the 
letter you want to write. If a letter is looped, loop it; 
make your n's distinct from your u's ; see that your t's 
and s^s are accurately formed ; and print your capital 
letters. Avoid a fine pen, which is fatal to speed ; find a 
pen that suits you, and keep to it. A best quality 
fountain-pen fitted with a suitable nib is an excellent 
instrument ; and, in an examination, will gain you some 
twenty per cent, of time — an advantage worth having. 

If you follow these simple directions, personal experi- 
ence enables me to assure you that, in less than a month, 
you will be writing a legible hand. It may not be a 
beautiful hand ; but beauty is not essential. A beautiful 
hand is often partly inherited ; but, you can always turn 
a legible hand into a decorative caligraphy, if your fancy 
runs that way. Remember, that every time you write 
carelessly, you spoil your hand ; and that every time you 
write carefully, you improve and confirm it. And the 
extra time expended, is well expended. 
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TECHNICAL RULES 

You must employ a definite system with regard to 
what printers call the * style of the copy ' ; that is, the 
division of manuscript into paragraphs and sentences ; 
the punctuation, including inverted commas and apos- 
trophes ; use of capital letters and italics ; numbers, 
whether written in full or not ; abbreviations and 
symbols ; and spelling. You must be strict with your- 
self to employ the system as accurately in your rough 
draft, as in your fair copy ; so that you may acquire the 
habit 

I. Paragraph and Sentence 

Divide the composition into paragraphs. Each para- 
graph should contain one division of the subject Thus, 
the Introduction and the Conclusion will each have one 
(sometimes more than one) paragraph ; and each section 
of the Argument will be contained in a separate para- 
graph. The sentences of which the paragraph is com- 
posed should (generally speaking) contain one piece of 
information, with or without qualifications, and one only. 

Leave a margin an inch or more wide on the left side 
of the paper, and begin the first line of. each paragraph 
half an inch to the right of the margin. 

2. Punctuation 

The Full Stop marks the end of the sentence. 

The Semi-colon marks the principal divisions of the 

12 
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PUNCTUATION 13 

sentence : — ^ They have no curiosity ; they cannot give 
themselves over to random provocations ; they do not 
take pleasure in the exercise of their faculties for its 
own sake ; and unless Necessity lays about them with 
a stick, they will even stand still.* (R. L. Stevenson.) 

The Colon is used when the succeeding matter of the 
sentence is wholly employed in qualifying, explaining 
or amplifying the first clause : — ^ My walking is of two 
kinds : one, straight on end to a definite goal at a round 
pace ; one, objectless, loitering, and purely vagabond.' 
(Dickens.) It is also often used, with a dash, to precede 
a quotation, as in the example here given. 

The Comma is used to mark the subordinate clauses 
of a sentence, as in the example last quoted ; to mark 
a relative clause: — *Cibber, who had been introduced 
familiarly by the back-stairs^ had probably not been there 
above ten minutes. . . .* (BoswelFs Johnson) \ to mark 
a parenthesis, or qualifying clause, when the use of 
brackets would be too emphatic : — ^ I still noticed every- 
where the prevalence, to an extraordinary degree^ of this 
custom of putting the natural demand for amusement out 
of sight, as some untidy housekeepers put dusty and pretend- 
ing that it was swept away.' (Dickens.) The test of a 
parenthesis is, of course, that, after its omission, the 
sentence should still run grammatically. The Comma 
is also used to separate each item of a series ; in which 
case it is usually followed (sometimes replaced) by ' and ' 
between the last item enumerated and the last but one : 
— * . . . the geological periods. Criticism on Milton, the 
Steam-Engine, John Bunyan, and Arrow-Headed In- 
scriptions . . . ' (Dickens) ; and sometimes after a pre- 
position or a conjunction which begins a sentence: — 
But, when I was in DuUborough one day . . . ' * Neither, 
was I ever belated ... * * Now, there was this special 
feature . . . ' *For, I meant to have observed before 
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14 TECHNICAL RULES 

now, that . . . ' (Dickens) ; and so (generally speaking) 
with Therefore, Wherefore, Thus, Still, However, More- 
over, Because, etc. 

The Dash is used to mark off a parenthesis more 
emphatically than would brackets :—* The large room 
had cost — or would, when paid for — five hundred pounds ' 
(Dickens) ; to separate more sharply and emphatically 
the clauses of a sentence than would semi-colons or 
commas : — '' At length these flickering sparks would die 
away, worn out — the last veritable sparks of waking life 
trailed from some late pieman or hot-potato man — and 
London would sink to rest * (Dickens) ; and to designate 
aught of the unexpected in the turn of a sentence : — 
* And then the yearning of the houseless mind would be 
for any sign of company, any lighted place, any move- 
ment, anything suggestive of any one being up — nay, 
even so much as awake, for the houseless eye looked 
out for lights in windows * (Dickens). 

The Bracket is used for the insertion of a parenthesis 
of small importance : — * They had impressed a small 
school (from what neighbourhood I don't know) to assist 
in the performances ' (Dickens). 

The Exclamation Mark is used after an exclamation 
or interjection ; and, except in writing dialogue, it should 
be employed very, very seldom. 

The Question Mark, of course, follows a question ; 
and may be used, like the Colon, Semi-colon, Comma, 
and Dash, in the body of a sentence : — * Is not this per- 
missible? although, 'tis true, examples are somewhat rare.* 

Inverted Commas either double or single (known 
to the printer as single or double * quotes ') are used to 
indicate a quotation ; being placed immediately before 
and after it Do not forget to put in the second In- 
verted Comma, or the second pair, as the case may be. 
If the stop at the end of the quotation belongs to that 
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quotation, then the second Inverted Commas are placed 
to the right of such stop : — ^** quotation." But, if the stop 
at the end of the quotation belongs to the punctuation 
of your own composition, the Inverted Commas ar^ 
placed to the left of such stop : — ^** quotation ". A quota- 
tion within a quotation, as when one person speaking 
quotes another, is indicated by single Inverted Commas 
outside double : — ^ I asked him, " What quotation shall 
I select?" and he replied, " Invent one!"' In such a 
case, the beginning of each paragraph, and the end 
of the last paragraph of all, has a single inverted 
comma. 

The Apostrophe represents the possessive genitive, 
separating the final s from the noun, when the noun is of 
the singular number : — * The master's essay ' ; if the noun 
ends in j, strongly sibilant, the additional s is omitted : 
— * Moses' dispensation'; the same rule sometimes 
applies, according to usage, to nouns whose plurals end 
in s : — * The Muses* choir.' Plurals not ending in s follow, 
of course, the rule applying to the singular : — * Women's 
way, men's perplexity.' There is no apostrophe to its 
(possessive), ours, theirs y yours — to caution the beginner 
against a common slip of the pen. The apostrophe is 
also used in cases of elision ; as in the words : — '/«>, its, 
*twas, don't, can't, won't, mustn't, etc. 

Usage varies with regard to the hyphen ; it is better, 
therefore, when you are in doubt, to use it 

All these rules do but indicate the general prin- 
ciples which govern punctuation; it would be useless 
to attempt to legislate for every contingency ; and your 
practice will be best formed by noting the practice of 
modem writers. Among these, the works of Charles 
Dickens have been referred to as models by authorities 
on the subject. You will find it useful, also, to bear in 
mind the old-fashioned rule for reading aloud: — ^* Count 
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Four for a full stop, Three for a colon, Two for a semi- 
colon, One for a comma/ For, the written composition 
must always be constructed in due relation to the spoken ; 
to test the value of a sentence, you read it aloud ; and, 
according as your meaning is intended to strike and 
to penetrate the mind swiftly or slowly, so must you 
arrange your stops. For, the stops give the time^ as 
well as mark the structure, of the sentence. 

Use of Capital Letters and Italics 

The initial letter of all titles should be a capital. 
Thus, the principal words in the title of any given essay, 
will have initial capitals ; but, you need not necessarily 
use them, if you have occasion to refer to the title in the 
body of the essay. The initial letter of the first word 
of a sentence must, of course, be a capital. 

Names of books and of ships should be written in 
italics. In your manuscript, italics are indicated by a 
line drawn ( neatly ) beneath the word. All foreign 
words are italicised. Italics are also used to denote 
emphasis; but, in essay-writing, they should be very 
seldom employed for this purpose. You should rely 
on the force of the word used, and the construction of 
the sentence, for emphasis. 

Numbers, whether Written or Printed 

The date of a month, the number of a volume, the 
year of a person's age, and, generally, all numbers except 
the date of a year, and a series of statistics, should be 
written in words : — * On the twenty-ninth of March, Dr. 
Johnson writes to Dr. Birch with reference to the famous 
Dictionary^ whose second and concluding volume was 
then published ; Johnson being in the forty-seventh year 
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of his age.' 'We find that in 1898-99 the number of 
seamen in the Navy was 75,709, and the number of 
marines 17,807.' 

Abbreviations and symbols, such as &, etc., e.g,y f>., 
should never be employed in an essay. 

Spelling 

Correct spelling is largely an affair of the eye ; if a 
word looks right, it is right, nine times out of ten. In 
reading a printed book, the worst speller would at once 
detect a misprint, and would probably be able to correct 
it Consequently, if you improve your handwriting, so 
that it becomes formed, and the same word is always 
written in the same way, your spelling will become more 
correct. Your eye will become accustomed to the look 
of written words ; just as it became accustomed to the 
look of printed words. Some people are naturally able to 
spell correctly ; others find a chronic difficulty. To the 
bad speller I would say, Get a picture of the word fixed 
in your mind. For, there is probably a certain set of 
common words about which you are always uncertain. 
Whenever the uncertainty occurs, look up the word in the 
dictionary, take a separate slip of paper and write the 
word on it, correctly. This will give you a little picture 
of the word in your mind ; so that, in course of time, 
you will possess correct pictures of all the doubtful 
words. 

You will find it useful to remember that in words 
such as * field,* * receive,' etc., the rule is / before e except 
after c, and in seize. 

In writing against time, or in an examination, your 
first notion of a word is more likely to be correct than 
your second. For, the picture of the word in your mind 
is more likely to reproduce itself accurately before you 

B 
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have begun to think about it But, if a doubt arises, 
write the word on a slip of paper, with the alternative 
spelling, and take the one which looks correct If (as 
may happen) neither looks correct, find another word, 
and use that 
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AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 

The first thing you have to do, is to make sure that 
you understand the exact meaning of the title of the 
essay, which conveys the meaning of the subject In 
this case, the meaning is plain; the subject being an 
English Village, evidently you are to make plain to 
the reader what kind of place an English Village is. 
The next thing you must do, is to ascertain the nature 
of the subject; if it be Concrete or Abstract, or a 
combination of the two. For, upon the nature of the 
subject depends the nature of your treatment of it 
Now, a concrete subject is one that deals with practical 
experience; with facts, material objects, things seen.^ 
An abstract subject deals with ideas, theories, fancies, 
visionary matters and things unseen.^ It is easy to 
see that almost any given subject — such as Friendship 
— Taste — Telling the Truth — might be treated from 
either an Abstract or a Concrete point of view. But, 

* Mn a concrete notion the objects with their qualities as it 
were grow together, and are perceived together.' 

' 'Viewed apart from concrete form, individual example, or 
actual practice, said of numbers, attributes, qualities, etc. ; 
general, as opposed to particular; theoretical, as opposed to 
practical. . . . Ideal; imaginary; visionary; opposed to real, 
practical, rational.' 

19 
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20 AN ENGUSH VILLAGE 

in this case, although it would be possible to write 
an essay under the title of an English Village, which 
dealt with Abstract ideas, it seems more natural to 
treat the subject from the point of view of actual 
experience ; that is, as a Concrete subject In dealing 
with a Concrete subject, you have to ask yourself, first, 
What do I know about it? A little Reflection will 
show you what you know, and (what is more important) 
what you don't know. If you have lived for long in 
a village, you ought to have plenty to say, concerning 
its daily life ; if you have stayed in such a place for a 
short time, you can at least describe its aspect — ^what it 
looks like — and its daily life. 

Assuming, now, that you have completed your 
preliminary task of Reflection, you may begin to get 
the skeleton of the essay together, by means of notes. 
Each note will presently be expanded into a paragraph. 
Supposing, then, we begin by setting down the notes 
Aspect, and Daily Life. You have now to select your 
point of view ; the single idea which is to underlie and 
to inspire your composition ; and which every word 
you write must help to illustrate. Thus, at the outset, 
you strike the first law of composition ; the Selection of 
the Central Idea. Its observance is not a matter of 
choice ; it is a matter of necessity ; for, if you disregard 
the law, your essay will be worth nothing — ^nothing 
at all. What, then, is to be your Central Idea? You 
must choose it from among many which ofler them- 
selves. For, if you think a moment, you will see, 
with regard to the first head, Aspect, that the look of 
a place varies from season to season, month to month, 
even from hour to hour. Hence, you must choose 
one particular aspect As you naturally desire your 
essay to be as good as possible, I suggest that you 
choose the most picturesque aspect known to you. 
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And with regard to the second head, Daily Life, also, 
there are various points of view. There are, for 
instance, the points of view of monotony, tranquillity, 
heavy and continual toil, dulness, poverty, simplicity, 
hardship, beauty, ugliness. Again, I suggest that you 
choose the best aspect ; which, in this case, seems also 
the most obvious ; I mean the aspect of beautiful tran- 
quillity. Thus, you have in addition to your two chief 
headings, two sub-headings: under Aspect, Beauty, 
illustrated by (say) early morning — sunlight ; and under 
Daily Life, Tranquillity. Your Central Idea, then, is 
two-fold: the Picturesqueness — the beauty — and the 
Tranquillity of an English village. How are you going 
to develop and to illustrate it ? sWith regard to Aspect, 
your way is plain ; you must take the best — that is, the 
most beautiful — ^you can find ; in this case (for the sake of 
argument) a picture of early morning in summer. The 
treatment of Daily Life is not so simple to plan, though 
it may be the easier to execute. The most natural 
method would seem to be, to take the events of one day, 
which you recollect, and to describe them, in so far as 
they illustrate the tranquillity of the life, as they occurred. 
But, as the events of one particular day might not be 
sufficient to make a really typical — that is, characteristic 
— picture, it will be better to collect in your mind all 
the characteristic little incidents, and describe them as 
happening on one particular day. 

Now add to your notes. Each note represents a 
paragraph, into which it will presently be expanded. 
It is not necessary that your notes should be set down 
in the order which it is best to follow in the paragraphs 
they represent They are so arranged here, for the 
sake of clearness ; but in practice, your notes are set 
down as they occur to your mind. They are then either 
rearranged before you begin to write, or they are re- 
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ferred to in the order in which you require them, during 
the actual writing of the first draft 

Notes. — Central Idea: — Picturesque Tran- 
quillity. Aspect : — Early morning in summer in 
farmhouse garden — the hillside— church — hang- 
ing wood — sheep. 

Daily Life: — Farm noises— daily tasks — de- 
parture of milk — ducks — cows — valley pastures 
— ^breakfast — the field-labourer — his life — tran- 
quillity — age — feeding chickens — ^the farmer — the 
yeoman (quotation). 

Aspect. — Afternoon, from same point of view. 

Daily Life. — End of day, corresponding with 
beginning — cows — chickens — ducks — milk - 
van — ^labourers. 

Aspect. — Evening noises — cricket — sheep, rest- 
ing cattle — rooks — sunset — night 

You have, now, your material in a convenient form, 
under your hand, Before beginning to put it into shape, 
arrange it roughly into the three constructional divisions 
of Introduction, Argument, and Conclusion. Introduc- 
tion : — Aspect — early morning. Argument: — Daily 
Life, etc. Conclusion : — Aspect again — night 

Now begin to write your first draft, or rough copy. 
But, let me caution you, here, once for all, against being 
misled by the common expression, * rough copy.' It does 
not imply that you may write carelessly. A rough copy 
should be composed with freedom, but with care, and 
should be written as neatly, and with as scrupulous an 
attention to * the style of the copy,' as a fair copy. The 
only object of writing a rough copy — more accurately, a 
first draft — is, that you may presently improve on what 
you have done, not by way of correction of unnecessary 
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errors but, by doing a little better than you were able 
to do upon your first attempt. And you may call to 
mind that (although the passing of examinations is not 
the only object of life) in an examination you may have 
no time to write two copies ; you will have to rely upon 
your first attempt; and unless you have acquired the 
habit of care, you will assuredly fail. Leave either 
plenty of space between the lines, or a wide margin, for 
corrections. 

Have your notes before you as you write: but 
remember, that these are only the scaffolding of the 
building; that you are not bound to follow their 
arrangement, if a better disposition occurs to you as you 
write ; and that, in any case, the arrangement will be 
subject to revision when you have completed your first 
draft. 



AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 
First Draft 
Introduction. — The garden 
of the old farmhouse lies all 
in a cool morning shadow, 
pearled with dew. Beyond 
the old yew-trees, beyond 
the low, red-roofed church 
tower, the hanging woods 
and the great green slope 



AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 

First Draft corrected for Fair 
copy^ with explanatory 
notes. 



'old' used in preceding 
sentence ; * low ' inappro- 
priate to tower; too many 
adjectives to qualify * tower ' 
and * downland ' ; * bathed ' 
inexpressive. Correct to : — 
Beyond the yew-trees, be- 
yond the square church 
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of the downland are bathed tower, capped with red, the 

hanging woods and the slope 

in sunlight. The cattle are of downland shine in a peace- 
ful radiance of sunlight. 

feeding on the near pasture ; 

so still is the air, you may a clumsy construction. Cor- 
rect to : — you may hear 

hear the sounds of the them wrenching the grass 

from its roots, and munching 

wrenching of the fresh grass, contentedly. 

and the steady munching of 
the placid beasts. Higher 
on the hill, a moving flock 
of sheep shews in a patch 
of dull grey upon the green. 

Upon the sky-line, stands what sort of sky-line ? Cor- 
rect to : — curved sky-line, 
the bent figure of the shep- 
herd, his dog crouched beside 
him ; appearing (by a curious 
illusion common upon the 

downs) larger than his real inexpressive. Correct to : — 

of heroic proportions. 
size. 

{Transition to — ) The crow The sentence forms the 

transition from the Aspect 

of the farmyard cock breaks (Introduction) to the £>aify 

Life (Argument). 

the sunny stillness; ( — 

Ar^menL) and now^ th^ 
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day's slow round of tasks 
begins ; there is a rattle of 
milk-cans, coming from be- 
yond the wall under the 

trees, which separates the * which ' refers grammatically 

to trees ; whereas * wall ' is 
garden from the farmyard, the antecedent. Correct 

to : — beyond the wall, which. 
The early milk-van is pre- buried in foliage, separates, 

etc. 
paring to start for the neigh- 
bouring town, which lies Expression tame. Correct 

to : — ^the great town, which 
beyond the shoulder of the lies beyond the green barrier 

of the hills, 
hilk. A loud noise of 4oud' unnecessary. Omit 

it. 
quacking ducks arises ; and 

a solemn procession waddles 

out from their sleeping Omit as unnecessary, *out 

from their sleeping quarters.' 
quarters, across the road, 

leaving flat foot-prints in the Correct to : — sprinting web- 
bed foot-marks^ etc. 
white dust, dives through a 

hole in the low flint wall, 

and breaks up into a cheer- * breaks up into,' better : — 

appears in cheerAil, etc. 
fill conclave on the round 

dew-pond. New paragraph unnecessary 

— run on (the technical ex- 
Nqw come the cows^ one pression). 
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by one, filing from the milk- 
ing sheds towards their pas- 
tures. One by one they 
pass into the shadow of the 

great ilexes which over-arch * which,' better : — that, be- 
cause used with active verb, 
the roadway by the Vicarage 

gate, and emerge into the 

wide valley, which slopes to Make a better picture : — 

whose green curves round 

the edge of the cliffs. Thin upon the blue uplifted wall 

of the sea. New paragraph. 

wreaths of smoke ascend 

from the cottage chimneys ; 

and the men go along the *go' inexpressive. Correct 

to : — slouch, 
road to the single row of 

houses, where breakfast is * where.* Correct to where- 
in (in preference to in 
preparing. Presently they which). 

emerge, and lean, pipe 

in mouth, against walls. * against walls,' vague. Cor- 
rect to : — against convenient 
These stolid, round-shoul- wall and gate. 

dered, somewhat meagre 

figures, dressed in heavy 'heavy' unnecessary. Cor- 
rect to : — earth-hued cor- 
corduroy, earth-coloured, and duroy, and heavy boots. 

great boots, are on their 
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feet and working continu- Requires qualification. Cor- 
rect to : — working continu- 
ously from four or five in ously — slowly, it is true, but 

still working — from, etc. 
the morning until eight 

or nine at night. They 

began as boys, attending The point of the sentence 

being 'endurance,' hold it 
on their elders ; and their in suspense : — Beginning 

work as boys, in attendance 
frames gradually became on their elders, their frames, 

etc. 
hardened to an iron endur- 
ance. See the labourers, labourers,' inexpressive. 

Correct to : — ^rustic figures, 
as they trudge away, each 

one to his task : as, perhaps, 

he has gone, for twenty, Render more vividly: — as 

he has trudged, in dust or 
thirty, forty years ; to per- mire, sun or rain, for etc. 

form precisely the same tasks, 
in precisely the same way ; 
and ask yourself, what kind 
of a life is this of the labour- 
ing hind ? 

It is monotonous, but it is Inexpressive. Correct to : 

— Monotonous, if you will ; 
tranquil. The soothing in- but, tranquil, above all. 

fluence of the open air and Improve to : — ^The vast seda- 
tive of the open air, the 
the continual toil, stupefy perpetual toil, lull the brain 
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the labourer to an animal into the placid quiescence of 

the animal. 
indiflFerence. He has no *He' — who? Correct to: 

— The country labourer, 
ambition, or anxiety; he better: — no ambition, no 

anxiety, 
desires nothing beyond what 

he has, because he has long 

ago given up all hope of * given up,' better : — for- 
gotten, 
change. Despite his hard 

life, the field labourer often 

attains a great age ; you may 

see old fellows of seventy 

or eighty, crippled with 

rheumatism indeed, but still 

hearty; hobbling about omit from 'hobbling' to 

'wall,' as you present the 

among the chickens, or picture immediately after- 
wards ; put full stop after 

seated for hours under the * hearty,* and run on. 

lee of the cottage wall. 

There he goes, the village 
patriarch, with a big basket 
on his arm, supporting his 
tardy footsteps with a stout 
stick, along the little street 
to the poultry-paddock, Hens 
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and cockerek rush about * rush/ better : — ^flock. 

him ; distant fowls racing in better : — ' rushing to the 

feast, panic-stricken lest their 
a panic lest the food should share be gone before/ etc. 

be all gone before they reach 
the feast ; crested cocks 
feigning a dignified indiffer- 
ence, and doing it very badly, 
with spurts of temper, and 
vicious pecks to left and 
right; the whole crowd 
clucking and fighting and 
gobbling, as though a meal 
were an extraordinary rarity, 
instead of a regular twice-a- 
day occurrence. 

The former, starting on his 
morning rounds, stops for a 
word or two with the old 

man, who served his father 

Do not rely on italics to 
before him, and, very likely, help you out of obscurity. 

*His' and *him' must, for 
hts father before him. The the sake of clearness, refer 

to the same person. Correct 
farmer talks with the same to :— his grandfather also. 
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nasal drawl as his men, 

though he pronounces his 

words with an educated pre- 
cision* He is a tall, quiet Inexpressive. Correct to t 

— He is tall and bronzed and 

man, bronzed and good- of a handsome, kindly coun- 
tenance ; with the quiet eve 

looking. and placid manner of the 

out-of-doors man. 
His family has farmed the 

land for two hundred years ; 

and, although the estate, 

since the bad times, has 

passed from his possession, 

he farms it still, holding on 

a yearly tenure. And his * His son,' etc. Very likely ; 

but the statement is irrele- 
son will probably do the vant. Omit it. 

same. For, he is of the 

yeoman class ; the class 

which is being legislated and 

taxed out of existence ; and Phrase a little obscure. 

Correct to : — with the yeo- 
with it go the pith and man go, etc. 

sinew of England. *His Always introduce one or 

more good quotations. This 
outside,' says Sir Thomas seems an appropriate place. 

Overbury, writing in the six- 
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teenth century, * his outside 
is an ancient yeoman of 
England) though his inside 
may give arms (with the 
best gentleman) and ne'er 
see the herald. There is no 
truer servant in the house 
than himself. Though he 
be master, he says not to 
his servants, Go to field, but, 
Let us go ; and with his own 
eye doth both fatten his 
flock and set forward all 
manner of husbandry.' And 
so it is. He was up at four 
o'clock this morning, over- 
seeing the despatch of the 
milk ; now, he is away to 
the distant uplands of the 

farm ; a round of four or five Insert before * a round ' : — 

for, he has. 
miles to complete before the 

noon-day dinner. 
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{Transition to — ) By that First hint of transition 

^ from Daily Life {ArmmQnt)if 

time, the great green slope to Aspect again, with which, 

as it answers to the Intro- 
that rises away from the duction, you are to conclude. 

Take the same features, but 
farmhouse garden, is touched under a different aspect, that 

of afternoon, and evening, 
with shadow ; by mid-after- 
noon, it lies wholly in the 
shade; and strollers from the 
neighbouring town sit under 
the trees that fringe the 
churchyard wall ; and child- 
ren play there. The round 
of farm labours is wheeling 
slowly to full circle ; the 
cows are trailing home, up- 
lifting deep-voiced demands a clumsy phrase. Simplify 

to : — blowing as they come, 
for the milking shed; the 

chickens are sedately going 

to roost, by twos and threes ; 

the ducks waddle back in 

single file across the road ; 

the van comes rattling 

in with the empty milk- 
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cans ; and presently the 

men are tramping home to 

supper. 

( — Conclusion.) In the Conclusion itself, dealing, 

like the Introduction, with 
clear twilight, the boys are Aspect. 

playing cricket in the poul- 
try-paddock ; and the click of 
the bat falls pleasantly on the 
quiet air. The sheep have 
gone from the hillside ; the 
cattle, long black shapes in 
the dimness, are lying down 
beneath the trees. Rooks 
circle above the darkling 
wood beyond the church ; 

and their cawing seems to Inexpressive phrase. Cor- 
rect to : — and the noise of 

heighten the sense of tran- their homely voices carries 

some indefinable suggestion 

quillity. The apple-tree on of ancient, peaceful settle- 
ment, of immemorial tran- 

the dewy lawn is dark against quillity. New paragraph. 

better : — is embroidered 

a sky of gold ; the gold fades dark upon, etc. 

better, because more ac- 

and slowly changes to pearl curate : — transmutes to dim 

hues that have no name. 

and opal ; and so the night 

C 
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steals gradually down. Dark- better: — and shadows steal 

upon field and tree. 
ness, andaprofoundquietude, 

descend upon the drowsy Conclusion does not seem 

to be completely conclusive, 
hamlet. Add : — ^Another day is done. 



EXAMPLE I 

AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 

Fair copy^ embodying correcHans 

The garden of the old farmhouse lies all in a cool 
morning shadow, pearled with dew. Beyond the yew- 
trees, beyond the square church tower, capped with red, 
the hanging woods and the slope of downland shine in a 
peaceful radiance of sunlight. The cattle are feeding on the 
near pasture ; so still is the air, you may hear them wrench- 
ing the grass from its roots, and munching contentedly. 
Higher on the hill, a moving flock of sheep shows in a patch 
of dull grey upon the green. Upon the curved skyline, 
stands the bent figure of the shepherd, his dog crouched 
beside him ; appearing (by a curious illusion common upon 
the downs) of heroic proportions. 

The crow of the farmyard cock breaks the sunny stillness; 
and now, the day's slow round of tasks begins ; there is a 
rattle of milk-cans, coming from beyond the wall, which, 
buried in foliage, separates the garden from the farmyard. 
The early milk-van is preparing to start for the great town, 
which lies beyond the green barrier of the hills. A noise 
of quacking ducks arises ; and a solemn procession waddles 
across the road, printing webbed foot-marks in the white 
dust, dives through a hole in the low flint wall, and appears 
in cheerful conclave on the round dew-pond. Now come the 
cows, one by one, filing from the milking-sheds towards 
their pastures. One by one they pass into the shadow of 
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the great ilex-trees that over-arch the roadway by the 
Vicarage gate, and emerge into the wide valley, whose 
green curves round upon the blue uplifted wall of the sea. 

Thin 'Wreaths of smoke ascend from the cottage 
chimneys ; and the men slouch along the road to the 
single row of houses, wherein breakfast is preparing. 
Presently they emerge, and lean, pipe in mouth, against 
convenient wall and gate. These stolid, round-shouldered, 
somewhat meagre figures, dressed in earth-hued corduroy, 
and heavy boots, arc on their feet and working con- 
tinuously — slowly, it is true, but still working — from four 
or five in the morning, until eight or nine at night. Be- 
ginning work as boys, in attendance on their elders, their 
frames gradually became hardened to an iron endurance. 
See the rustic figures, as they trudge away, each one to his 
task : as he has trudged, in dust or mire, sun or rain, for 
twenty, thirty, forty years ; to perform precisely the same 
tasks, in precisely the same way ; and ask yourself, what kind 
of a life is this of the labouring hind ? 

Monotonous, if you will ; but, tranquil above all. The 
vast sedative of the open air, the perpetual toil, lull the 
brain into the placid quiescence of the animal. The country 
labourer has no ambition, no anxiety ; he desires nothing 
beyond what he has, because he has long ago forgotten all 
hope of change. Despite his hard life, the field labourer often 
attains a great age ; you may see old fellows of seventy or 
eighty, crippled with rheumatism indeed, but still hearty. 
There he goes, the village patriarch, with a big basket on 
his arm, supporting, his tardy footsteps with a stout stick, 
along the little street to the poultry-paddock. Hens and 
cockerels flock about him ; distant fowls rushing to the 
feast, panic-stricken lest their share be gone before they 
reach the feast ; crested cocks feigning a dignified indifler- 
ence, and doing it very badly, with spurts of temper, and 
vicious pecks to left and right ; the whole crowd clucking 
and fighting and gobbling, as though a meal were an extra- 
ordinary rarity, instead of a regular twice-a-day occurrence. 
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The farmer, starting on his morning rounds, stops for a 
word or two with the old man, who served his father before 
him, and, very likely, his grandfather also. The farmer 
talks with the same nasal drawl as his men, though he pro- 
nounces his words with an educated precision. He is tall 
and bronzed and of a handsome, kindly countenance ; with 
the quiet eye and placid manner of the out-of-doors man. 

His family has farmed the land for two hundred years ; 
and although the estate, since the bad times, has passed from 
his possession, he farms it still, holding on a yearly tenure. 
For, he is of the yeoman class ; the class which is being 
legislated and taxed out of existence ; and with the yeoman 
go the pith and sinew of England. ^ His outside,' says Sir 
Thomas Overbury, writing in the sixteenth century, 'his 
outside is an ancient yeoman of England, though his inside 
may give arms (with the best gentleman) and ne'er see the 
herald. There b no truer servant in the house than himself. 
Though he be master, he says not to his servants. Go to field, 
but. Let us go ; and with his own eye doth both fatten his 
flock and set forward all manner of husbandry.' And so it 
is. He was up at four o'clock this morning, overseeing the 
despatch of the milk ; now, he is away to the distant uplands 
of the farm ; for, he has a round of four or five miles to 
complete before the noon-day dinner. 

By that time, the great green slope that rises away from 
the farmhouse garden, is touched with shadow; by mid- 
afternoon, it lies wholly in the shade ; and strollers from the 
neighbouring town sit under the trees that fringe the church- 
yard wall ; and children play there. The round of farm 
labours is wheeling slowly to full circle ; the cows are trail- 
ing home, lowing as they come ; the chickens are sedately 
going to roost, by twos and threes ; the ducks waddle back 
in single file across the road; the van comes rattling in 
with the empty milk-cans ; and presently the men are 
tramping home to supper. 

In the clear twilight, the boys are playing cricket in the 
poultry-paddock ; and the click of the bat falls pleasantly on 
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the quiet air. The sheep have gone from the hillside ; the 
cattle, long black shapes in the dimness, are lying down be- 
neath the trees. Rooks circle above the darkling wood 
beyond the church ; and the noise of their homely voices 
carries some indefinable suggestion of ancient, peaceful 
settlement, of immemorial tranquillity. 

The apple-tree on the dewy lawn is embroidered dark 
upon a sky of gold ; the gold fades, and slowly transmutes 
to dim hues that have no name ; and shadows steal upon 
field and tree. Darkness, and a profound quietude, descend 
upon the drowsy hamlet. Another day is done. 
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II 

COURTESY 

What It Was and What It Is 

Begin by making sure that you understand the word 
that forms the title of the essay. Do not assume that 
you know what it means ; but, prove to yourself that 
you understand it, by defining it accurately in words. 
Courtesy, then, is the noun, whose adjective is courteous : 
both words come from Court, meaning, originally, properly 
belonging to a court, and later, suitable to a court: 
applied to manner and conduct Courtly, from the same 
word, means like a court: and is used to denote an 
exterior likeness, which may or may not own a corre- 
sponding internal reality. But, the question arises, if 
Courtesy means the manner and conduct suitable to a 
court, what kind of manner and conduct is that ? The 
common acceptation of the meaning of the word provides 
us with an answer sufficient for the moment Manner 
and conduct that manifest the greatest possible con- 
sideration towards other people: a sincere politeness. 
That is your definition of the title ; and having arrived 
at it, you are able to form a clear idea of the sub- 
ject of your essay. The next step is to discover the 
kind of subject denoted by the title. Is it Abstract, 
dealing with theory, idea, fancy, speculation ? Or, is it 
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Concrete, dealing with facts, with practical experience, 
with material things? Or, is it a combination of 
the two ? You will see, if you think a moment, that, 
in this subject, as in many, you are at liberty to deal 
with it from an abstract point of view, or from a con- 
crete, or from the two combined. The rule is, to deal 
with it either from the most obvious point of view, or from 
the point of view which suits you best In this case, the 
abstract point of view seems the most natural to adopt 

In dealing with an Abstract subject, the invariable 
rule is: Begin with an exhaustive Definition. The 
reason is plain : your object is to make clear the nature 
of the thing ; you must, therefore, begin by explaining 
exactly what that thing is. The rest of the essay is a 
series of illustrations of the definition; produced by 
means of argument, instance, and quotation. How are 
you to arrive at an exhaustive — a complete — definition ? 
Now, having defined the title, you have arrived at a 
kind of definition already. But, that definition is not 
an exhaustive definition ; for, it only carries you one 
step towards the full signification of the word Courtesy ; 
the step which must always be taken, with whatever 
subject you are dealing, in order that you may clearly 
perceive what that subject is. How, then, are you to 
arrive at an exhaustive definition, and its subsequent 
illustration? First, by means of the process next in 
order in the making of an essay: Reflection. And 
second, by Gaining Information: such information to 
be obtained from books or from life at large. Begin 
by drawing upon the information contained in yourself: 
and you will be surprised, perhaps, to find how much 
unconscious knowledge you will bring to light. 

Take note-book and pen, and begin to ask yourself 
questions. What is Courtesy ? So far as we have dis- 
covered, it is the manner and conduct that manifest 
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the greatest possible consideration for other people : a 
sincere politeness. That is the common acceptation of 
the term. But, you have to enquire, not only what 
Courtesy is but, what it was. How did a word which 
originally signified, properly belonging, suitable, to a 
Court, acquire its modern signification of sincere polite- 
ness — manner and conduct that manifest the greatest 
possible consideration for other people? To find the 
connection between the modem meaning of Courtesy, 
and the word from which it came, Court, you must 
ask, What is a Court? You need not refer to the 
dictionary, to find the answer, — ^the Household of a 
King, or Queen. Pursue the enquiry home. What is a 
King ? You answer, everyone knows what a King is. 
But, does everyone know, accurately ? Remember that 
unless you perceive the Idea behind the Thing, you do 
not know what that thing is. What is the Idea of King- 
ship ? Again, with the aid of a little reflection, you are 
able to reply, the notion that the best man should rule : 
and, if you have read Carlyle's Heroes and Hero- Worship^ 
you will recollect his explanation of Kingship. ' King, 
Konmngy which means cr<!7M-ning, Able maa . . . The 
Ablest Man : he means also the truest-hearted, justest, 
the Noblest Man : what he teUs us to do must be precisely 
the wisest, fittest,- that we could anywhere or anyhow 
learn : — ^the thing which it will in all ways behove us, with 
right loyal thankfulness, and nothing doubting, to do ! ' 
The King, then, being (theoretically) the noblest man, his 
household will naturally be (theoretically) the noblest 
household : an example, in fact, of what a household 
should be. As Mr. Walter Raleigh tells us (Introduction 
to Hoby's translation of The Courtier^ by Castiglione, 
Tudor Translations, Nutt), 'Now that the Court has 
dwindled into a drawing-room, it is perhaps not wholly 
easy to realise what once it meant to the natioa It was 
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the centre, not of government alone, but of the fine arts : 
the exemplar of culture and civilisation.' And if the 
Household, or Court, be thus exemplary, what kind of 
manner and conduct will it exemplify ? According to 
the accepted code of morality, the kind of manner and 
conduct manifesting the greatest consideration towards 
other people : a sincere politeness. Which is the point 
from which we started. What have we gained, so far, 
from the investigation ? Note down the result, thus : — 

Courtesy, from Court. Court, King's Household. 
King, theoretically noblest man {cf. Carlyle); conse- 
quently his Court presents example of virtue ; and of 
culture and civilisation {cf. Raleigh). Hence, Courtesy, 
from meaning anything properly belonging, or suitable 
to a Court, came naturally to signify manner and conduct, 
that manifest the greatest possible consideration towards 
other people; sincere politeness as a single essential 
characteristic of a place which is an exemplar of virtue. 

These notes will of course be expanded presently into 
paragraphs ; so that you have, by process of definition, 
already gained some rough material. 

The next question, which is naturally suggested by 
the information we have now acquired, is. Has not the 
root-meaning, originally anything belonging or suitable, 
to a court, become narrowed and restricted during the 
process by which it came to its present acceptation, 
which is simply — ^what ? Simply a rule of conduct ; of 
kindness in the smaller affairs of life, a sincere polite- 
ness, in fact. We may note in passing that there is 
something of a tribute to the real Court, as opposed to 
the ideal, implied, in the meaning having thus survived, 
even in its restricted form. For, the word has evidently 
become restricted in meaning. How did this happen ? 
To answer this question, we must investigate the original 
meaning more fully; and try to learn something of 
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what those things were, which properly belonged to a 
Court. If Courts have changed, the word itself, and its 
derivatives, courtesy, courteous and courtly, will naturally 
have changed their meaning with it. But, if Courts have 
always been the same, have always maintained the same 
ideals, the change in the meaning of Courtesy must be 
due to other causes. Have Courts, then, changed their 
character, save in the one particular of politeness ? which 
is what the history of the word would lead us to suppolse. 
What says Mr. Raleigh, in the passage, part of which is 
quoted above? He is writing of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth: the greatest days, in some respects, that 
England has ever seen ; the days, moreover, of the 
Renaissance, of the New Ideals ; as your historical know- 
ledge should tell you. * The way to political influence, 
to social advancement, to power and consideration and 
fame, lay through the Court, in England as in Italy. Now 
that the Court has dwindled into a drawing-room, it is 
perhaps not wholly easy to realise what once it meant to 
the nation. It was the centre, not of government alone, 
but of the fine arts : the exemplar of culture and civilisa- 
tion. Few great Englishmen of the Nineteenth Century 
have been intimately connected with the Court; few 
indeed of the great Elizabethans were not. The names 
of Charles Darwin, Robert Browning, and Charles George 
Gordon on the one hand, of Francis Bacon, Edmund 
Spenser, and Sir Philip Sidney on the other, sufficiently 
point the contrast Even Shakespeare, the High Bailiff''s 
son, was something of a Courtier. . . ' 

It is, then, the Court that has changed character ; and 
the signifying word has faithfully followed the changes. 
And hence we find that the word Courtesy has only 
parted temporarily with its original meaning. For, were 
you to use the word with reference to (say) the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth, would you not, as you used it, uncon- 
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sciously restore its full original signification ? And were 
the Court, in * this ghastly, thin-faced time of ours,' once 
more to change its character, and become, from a politely 
futile drawing-room, a centre of art and learning, an 
exemplar of high conduct, would you not, while using the 
same word, restore to it the meaning it bore in the days 
of Elizabeth ? Strictly speaking, you would. This being 
so, does it not behove us, in writing an essay on Courtesy, 
as such, to deal with it, not only in its narrow modern 
aspect but, in its full signification ? You see, as we con- 
tinue our investigations and questionings, the scope of the 
essay enlarges. You should have no lack of material, 
now ; for, the whole (be it great or scanty) stock of your 
historical knowledge may be drawn upon for illustration 
and quotation. What, exactly, have we to make plain, 
now? Nothing less than the whole ideal of conduct, 
learning, and accomplishment; as manifested in the 
Court Then, and only then, shall we know what 
Courtesy, in itself, as an Idea, really is. 

But, as we are employed about a composition * briefer 
and less formal than a treatise,' as the dictionary says, 
and as the time and space at our disposal are limited, we 
shall be able to do no more than indicate and suggest. It 
will be well, at this point, to continue our notes to the 
point at which we have arrived in the argument, as 
follows : — Thus, meaning narrowed down to simple rule 
of conduct ; cause of change, the changes of the institu- 
tion of the Court itself; which, originally centre of culture, 
learning and high conduct, has * dwindled' to a polite 
drawing-room. Hence, full explanation of what Courtesy 
really is, must deal with its original signification, which 
it has only lost temporarily : hence, must deal with the 
constitution of the Court most nearly approaching its own 
ideal ; say, Court of Queen Elizabeth, in time of Renais- 
sance {cf, Raleigh) ; and contrast with existing institution. 
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But here, perhaps you will raise an objection. 
Perhaps you will ask how, if you were working out the 
subject by yourself, you could have come so far, if you 
did not happen to have read Carlyle's Heroes and Hero- 
Worships and Mr. Raleigh's Introduction to Hoby's 
Courtier t Well, if you will carefully follow the 
argument, you will see that I have quoted both Carlyle 
and Mr. Raleigh because they have put the required 
information in the neatest and most eloquent form ; 
and although it might have cost you time and labour, 
you could still have gained it by your own efforts. 
Moreover, no ingenuity of your own can wholly supply 
the place of reading ; and, as it happens, Mr. Raleigh's 
Introduction {The Courtier itself is a book for riper 
years) is the very thing you want 

To continue our preliminary investigation, by way 
of interrogatory: What was the constitution of the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth? As the constitution of a 
Court depends upon the persons constituting — com- 
posing — it, the question is best answered by asking 
another: Who were the courtiers of the time? For 
convenience' sake, we will take two of the three men- 
tioned by Mr. Raleigh, in the passage above quoted : 
Francis Bacon, Edmund Spenser. We will add Sir 
Francis Drake. These are three of the great personages 
of history ; and who were they ? Courtiers all. Bacon, 
the founder of English philosophy, the man who 
took *all knowledge to be his province'; Spenser, the 
beautiful and wise poet ; Drake, the heroic adventurer, 
the crafty and daring sea-captain — these were Courtiers 
all. Of these, and such as these, was Elizabeth's Court 
composed. Why ? Because the King (or Queen) as the 
Ablest and Noblest, assembles together the Ablest and 
Noblest under his leadership ; to him — to his Court — 
they naturally go. Hence the Court becomes the 
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exemplar of Courtesy ; and Courtesy, that which 
properly belongs, is suitable, to a Court, is — ^what? 
Not only *a sincere politeness' but. Philosophy, 
Learning, Poetry, Adventure, Skill in Arms and the 
Science of Warfare. We might add. Statesmanship, 
which is the knowledge of how the State should best 
be served; for these great personages were statesmen 
withal. Further reflection upon the character of the 
Elizabethan Courtier will immediately reveal other 
qualities: Loyalty, Polished Manners, a Love of 
Beauty. Let us add, then, to our notes: — Court of 
Elizabeth: Francis Bacon, Edmund Spenser, Francis 
Drake, as courtiers, exhibiting qualities of Philosophy, 
Learning, Poetry, Adventure, Skill in Arms and the 
Science of Warfare, Statesmanship, Loyalty, Polished 
Manners, a Love of Beauty. 

True Courtesy, then, consists in the admirable 
combination of these virtues. In other words, the 
Court is the Mirror of high Conduct ; the Courtier, the 
Perfect Man. The question naturally arises. Is not the 
man who practises Courtesy, a Courtier, in the old, ideal 
sense of the word, though he has never been to Court ? 
Certainly. And that consideration forms the natural 
Transition, as it is called — the passing from one division 
of the subject to the next — the natural Transition to the 
consideration of the Court of our own times. 

Again, for the sake of convenience, let us take 
the names instanced by Mr. Raleigh : Charles Darwin, 
Robert Browning, Charles George Gordoa These may 
stand as the equivalents, in our time, of Bacon, Spenser, 
and Drake. For Darwin, the man of science, answers 
to Bacon, the pioneer of science and of philosophy; 
Browning the poet, to Spenser, his great elder ; Gordon, 
the chivalrous, adventurous soldier, to Drake the heroic 
sea-captain. In these, we find the same virtues, which 
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go to make the Courtier. But, what of the Court? 
What change has passed upon the Court, that these 
men, and such as ihese, were wholly neglected by the 
Sovereign? Unlike the Elizabethans, these modem 
worthies, it is probable, never for a moment regarded 
the Court as their natural home. Dependent on them- 
selves alone, Charles Darwin pursued his researches, 
year after year ; Robert Browning wrote his verses, and 
published them, volume by volume; and General 
Gordon, after a lifetime of strenuous service in far 
countries, was betrayed at last by the Minister of his 
Sovereign, and so died. What is the inevitable 
corollary? That, in the course of the three centuries 
which lie between our time and the days of Elizabeth, 
the Court ceased to be the Mirror of high Conduct. The 
virtues of Courtesy, with the exception of polite 
manners, and the often doubtful exceptions of statesman- 
ship and loyalty, came to be disregarded. Did Courtesy 
then perish? It must inevitably have suffered loss ; yet 
we find the virtues surviving elsewhere ; and noble ex- 
amples of Courtesy, in men who were never Courtiers. 

Now to recapitulate our notes from the beginning, 
and to complete them. 

Courtesy, from Court. Court, King's Household. 
King, theoretically noblest man {cf. Carlyle); conse- 
quently, his Court presents example of virtue; and 
of culture and civilisation (cf. Raleigh). Hence, Cour- 
tesy, from meaning anything properly belonging, or 
suitable, to a Court, came naturally to signify manner 
and conduct that manifest the greatest possible con- 
sideration towards other people, a sincere politeness, 
as a single essential characteristic of a place which 
is an exemplar of virtue. Thus, meaning narrowed 
down to simple rule of conduct ; cause of change, the 
changes of the institution of the Court itself; which. 
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originally centre of culture, learning and high conduct, 
has * dwindled' to a polite drawing-room. Hence, full 
explanation of what Courtesy really is, must deal with 
its original signification, which it has only lost tempo- 
rarily ; and hence again, must deal with the insti- 
tution of the Court most nearly approaching its own 
ideal ; say. Court of Queen Elizabeth in time of Renais- 
sance {cf, Raleigh) and contrast with existing institu- 
tion. Court of Elizabeth: Francis Bacon, Edmund 
Spenser, Francis Drake, as courtiers, exhibiting qualities 
of Philosophy, Learning, Poetry, Adventure, Skill in 
Arms and the Science of Warfare, Statesmanship, 
Loyalty, Polished Manners, a Love of Beauty. True 
Courtesy consists in combination of these virtues: 
hence, the Courtier the Perfect Man ; and hence, also, 
the true Courtier may be entirely unconnected with a 
Court. Compare, in our own day, Charles Darwin, 
Robert Browning, Charles George Gordon; modern 
equivalents of Elizabethan Courtiers, yet never at Court 
Corollary : Court has changed character, and lost virtues 
of which it was once the exemplar ; exceptions, often 
doubtful, statesmanship and loyalty; exception, polite 
manners — * manner and conduct manifesting the greatest 
possible consideration for other people.' Yet virtues of 
Courtesy survive, exemplified in men who have nothing 
to do at Court. 

We have now the block of material before us, ready 
to shape into an essay. Before we begin, let us re- 
capitulate the steps of the process by means of which 
we obtained the material. Remember, that the process 
is always the same, in dealing with an abstract subject. 
I. Definition of Title. 2. Classification of Subject. 3. 
Exhaustive Definition ; by means of investigation into 
nature of subject, conducted by Reflection ; by question- 
ing, and by the help of books ; keeping careful notes of 
results. 
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Now, with your notes before you, the first real 
difficulty in the task must be confronted. The first law 
of composition must be obeyed ; the law of the Central 
Idea. What is to be the Central Idea of your explana- 
tion and illustration of Courtesy ? Is not the idea which 
most naturally presents itself, that of Courtesy as signi- 
fying a Counsel of Perfection? This idea will be ex- 
plained and illustrated by a sketch of the history of the 
word, some illustration of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a contrasting illustration of the modem English 
Court Your material must now be arranged in accord- 
ance with the central idea. Either, you begin to write 
the rough copy at once, revising the arrangement when 
you have done, and dividing into Introduction, Argu- 
ment and Conclusion, and articulating into paragraphs ; 
or, you arrange your material in the three main divisions 
of Introduction, Argument and Conclusion, and dispose 
your paragraphs under headings, before beginning to 
write. You should choose the alternative easiest to 
yourself If you decide to arrange your divisions and 
paragraphs before beginning to write, your notes will 
run somewhat as follows : — 

Introduction. Quotation, Polonius* advice to 
Laertes, Hamlet — advice of old Courtier upon 
Courtesy — definition — modem acceptation of 
meaning. 

Argument. King, cf. Carlyle — Court, corre- 
sponding — as King,so Court — as Court,so Courtesy 
— surviving meaning — courteous man sincerely 
polite man — Queen Elizabeth — ^her Court, time of 
Renaissance {cf, Raleigh) — Ideal of Perfection — 
instances, Bacon, Spenser, Drake — their virtues 
and accomplishments — statesmanship, not policy 
— love of beauty — sum up. Contrast to our time 
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— single virtue remaining to Court — exemplars 
of courtesy, as mirror of high conduct, not at 
Court — ^instances, Darwin, Browning, Gordon, as 
equivalent examples — unconnected with Court 

Conclusion. Court * dwindled ' — ^virtues survive, 
exemplified outside the Court — heritage from 
Elizabethan Courtiers of Renaissance. 



COURTESY 

What It Was and What 
It Is 

First Draft 

This above all, — ^to thine own self 

be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the 

day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
Hamlit. 



Introduction, — Polonius' 
advice to Laertes is the 
counsel of an old Courtier to 
a young Courtier ; and what 
he counsels, is (in a word) 
Courtesy. (Transition to — ) 
For, courtesy, as a glance at 
the history of the word will 
show, means that which is 
proper to a Court. It is true 
that, in our days, the word 
merely signifies a sincere 
politeness; but, it may be that, 
in the course of its journey 
through the centuries, it has 
dropped some of its meaning 



COURTESY 

What It Was and What 
It Is 

First Draft corrected for Fair 
copy, with explanatory 
notes. 



A stock way — often con- 
venient — of beginning an 
essay ; by quoting passage 
which strikes keynote, and 
commenting on it, in Intro- 
duction. 



*in our days/ correct, as 
more precise, to : — in modern 
parlance. 
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by the way. There have been 
Kings in England since 
English history began — 
with the brief and lurid 
interval of a Protector — and 
where there is a King, there 
must be a Court, also. 

( — Argument^ Now, the 
Ideal King is the Noblest 
Man ; * King, Kdnntng^ which 
means G/w-ning, Able-man,* 
says Carlyle, in his German- 
English ; and goes on to 
describe him as * the truest- 
hearted, justest, the Noblest 
Man : what he tells us to do 
must be precisely the wisest, 
fittest, that we could any- 
where or anyhow learn.' 

The King's Court, then, 
which is his Household, will 
naturally be an assemblage 
of men like-minded with 
himself, chosen by him to 
execute his will. It must 
follow, as the night the day, 
that as the King is, so the 
Court will be. The nearer 
the King approaches the ideal 
of kingship, the closer per- 
fection will his Court become. 
And the farther the King de- 
parts from virtue, the lower 
into vice will the Court de- 
cline. In the long annals of 
English history, there are 
records both of good Kings 



obscure. Correct to : — save 
for the delirious interval of 
the Rebellion and Cromwell's 
brief dictatorship — and etc. 



* him,' better : — this being. 



Condense : — And as the 
King, so the Court. 



Improve to: — ^In so far as 
the King bodies forth the 
virtues of ideal kingship, will 
the Court become the mirror 
of high conduct. 
Carry on the metaphor : — 
And as the King distorts 
the image of virtue, so will 
the Court present its reflec- 
tion. 
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and of evil ; and courtesy 
has signified, now, the whole 
sphere of virtue ; and again, 
the seven deadly sins ; and 
it speaks something to the 
credit of the generations of 
Courts, that one piece of its 
original meaning, at least, 
has survived all revolutions 
unchanged — that of a sin- 
cere politeness. 

In our days — in this 
* ghastly, thin-faced time of 
ours' — 'tis all we have left. 
The courteous man (himself 
daily rarer) is but the man 
of breeding and politeness. 

But, turn we to the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, which 
was also the time of the 
English Renaissance, when 
the Court in England at- 
tained its full glory. The 
Queen, whatever were her 
qualities, had the notable 
and splendid talent of gather- 
ing great men about her. 
*The way to political influ- 
ence, to social advancement, 
to power and consideration 
and fame, lay through the 
court, in England as in Italy,* 
says Mr. Raleigh, of the 
Court of Elizabeth, in his 
admirable Introduction to 
Hoby's Courtier, 
The Sovereign, in fact, was 



* signified,' better : — stood by 
implication, now, for the 
etc. ; and again, for the etc. 

* it ' ambiguous. Correct to : 
— there is a tribute to the 
generations of Courts, in 
that one element of court- 
esy's signification, at least, 
etc. 



meaning incomplete. Insert 
after bracket : — in our sense 
of the phrase. 



Better : — its apotheosis. 

Better :— had this at least- 
the notable, etc. 
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regarded as — theoretically — 
perfect ; and, since She was 
compact of virtues, the Court 
did actually become a true 
Mirror of Virtue ; and the 
Courtier — in intention at 
least — the Perfect Man. 
Time would fail to tell of the 
worthies of the Elizabethan 
age, the great Courtiers who 
left us examples so noble. 

The names of three must 
suffice: Francis Bacon, Ed- 
mund Spenser, Francis 
Drake. Bacon, who took 
' all knowledge to be his pro* 
vince,' laid the foundations 
of philosophy and of science 
in England (and, incidentally, 
fixed the form of the Essay) ; 
Spenser, in his jFaerte Queene^ 
enshrined in beautiful verse 
the whole ideal of virtue of 
his day ; the ideal (in fact) 
of courtesy; Drake carried 
the flag of England round 
the world; and plundered 
and out-generalled and van- 
quished the national foe with 
a valour and a brilliance of 
invention which (it is scarce 
too much to say) taught the 
elements of strategy and 
tactics to the great sea-cap- 
tains who came after him. 

Nor were these things all. 
For, the Elizabethan Courtier 



* true ' unnecessary 

* actually.' Correct 
lustrous. 



after 
to :— 



The whole point of the argu- 
ment lies in these instances ; 
but, owing to the limited 
scope of the essay^ they are 
treated in as few — and as 
forcible — words as possible. 



The pupil who possesses no 
more than a cram-book 
knowledge of Elizabeth's 
reign, could yet, by the exer- 
cise of reflection, arrive at 
these considerations. 
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was no specialist ; philoso- 
pher, or poet, or adventurer 
though he were, he made the 
better statesman and admin- 
istrator ; he was wise in 
afiairs ; in his eyes, the wel- 
fare of the state was para- 
mount. He was not a poli- 
tician — a very different 
animal. ' I used,' said Robert 
Louis Stevenson, ' I used to 
think meanly of the plumber; 
but, how he shines beside 
the politician ! ' And one 
and all, the Courtiers pos- 
sessed the love of beauty, 
the taste for a refined mag- 
nificence. 

What a bead-roll of virtues 
and accomplishments have 
we now, properly belonging 
to a Court, and commonly 
denominated courtesy : 

philosophy, science, poetry, 
adventure, skill in arms, 
statesmanship, loyalty, the 
love of beauty. A * sincere 
politeness,' too ; that is in- 
cluded as of course. 

And yet, the sincere polite- 
ness is all that has survived 
of the virtues proper to a 
Court. Where are the great 
men of our time, who found 
'the way to political influ- 
ence, to social advancement, 



more correctly : — that he 
was. 

Or, better : — the welfare of 
the State came before all. 



A digression ; admissible, 
because bearing on Central 
Idea. 



*the taste,* better : — the 
right taste.^ 



End sentence at ' now 1 ' and 
continue : — Yet, they are all 
commonly denominated, etc. 



better : — survived the wrack 
of a treasure, once the natural 
heritage of the Court. 



* In tb^ Elizabethan scns^ of the word right— rtal^ genuine. 
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to power and consideration 
and fame' in the Court? 
The great men we know: 
but, although the virtues of 
courtesy live again in them, 
they are not of the Court. 
Charles Darwin, Robert 
Browning, and Charles 
George Gordon, may stand 
as representing some equiva- 
lent to the three renowned 
Elizabethans: Bacon,Spenser, 
Drake : as philosopher and 
scientist, poet, and heroic 
adventurer. What had the 
Court to do with them, or 
they with the Court ? Noth- 
ing. The Court neither 
helped nor hindered the 
patient man of science, the 
assiduous poet : and the 
soldier was betrayed to death 
by a Minister of the Crown. 
True, the late Lord Tenny- 
son was of the Court ; yet 
his example does but empha- 
size the lack of others. 

{Transition to — ) The Court, 
to use Mr. Raleigh*s phrase, 
has 'dwindled into a draw- 
ing-room ' ; where, of all the 
courtly virtues, * sincere 
politeness ' alone remains : 
for, loyalty and statesmanship 
must be counted but uncer- 
tain exceptions. To trace 
the Court's decline, and the 



transpose ' in the Court ' to 
after * found' 

better : — ^but — sad contra- 
diction—although, etc. 



to complete antithesis, insert 
after ' Gordon ' : — three not- 
able Victorians. 



Contrast to Elizabethan 
Court is little more than sug- 
gested, as before, but suggest- 
ed as pointedly as possible. 
Questions and answers are 
sometimes more forcible 
than direct statement. 



too bald a statement. Cor- 
rect to : — ^and for the soldier 
— twist it how you will, it 
comes to this — he was, etc. 



Requires phrase of transition. 
Before * the Court,' insert : — 
'Tis true, 'tis pity — but. 



Better : — ^To trace the causes 
of the Court's decline, and 
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exile of courtesy^ would be the steps of that declension, 
to wander beyond the limits and the exile, etc, 
of this essay. 

( — Conclusion^ But, the 
virtues of courtesy, though 
exiled from their natural 
home, still survive and 
flourish ; and there are men 
of our time, who never saw 

a Court, who yet for their Better :— and who may yet, 
courtesy, may be named be- for their courtesy, be named, 
side their great ancestors, etc. 
the Courtiers of the Renais- 
sance. 



EXAMPLE II 

COURTESY 

What It Was and What It Is 

Fair copy^ embodying corrections 

This above all, — to thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.— ^am/r/, 

Polonius' advice to Laertes is the counsel of an old 
Courtier to a young Courtier ; and what he counsels is (in a 
word) Courtesy. For, courtesy, as a glance at the history 
of the word will show, means that which is proper to a 
Court. It is true that, in modern parlance, the word merely 
signifies a sincere politeness ; but, it may be that, in the 
course of its journey through the centuries, it has dropped 
some of its meaning by the way. There have been Kings in 
England since English history began — save for the delirious 
interval of the Rebellion and Cromwell's brief dictator- 
ship — and where there is a King, there must be a Court, 
also. 
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Now, the Ideal King is the Noblest Man ; * King, Kdnning^ 
which means Can-mvig^ Able-man,' says Carlyle, in his 
German-English ; and goes on to describe this being as ' the 
truest-hearted, justest, the Noblest Man : what he tells us to 
do must be precisely the wisest, fittest, that we could any- 
where or anyhow learn.' 

The King's Court, then, which is his Household, will 
naturally be an assemblage of men like-minded with him- 
self, chosen by him to execute his will. And as the King, 
so the G)urt« In so &r as the King bodies forth the virtues 
of ideal kingship, will the Court become the mirror of high 
conduct. And as the King distorts the image of virtue, so 
will the Court present its reflection. In the long annals of 
English history, there are records both of good Kings and 
of evil ; and courtesy has stood by implication, now, for the 
whole sphere of virtue ; and again, for the seven deadly 
sins ; and there is a tribute to the generations of Courts, in 
that one element of courtesy's original signification, at 
least, has survived all revolutions unchanged — that of a 
sincere politeness. 

In our days — in this ' ghastly, thin-faced time of ours ' — 
'tis all we have left. The courteous man (himself daily 
rarer) in our sense of the phrase, is but the man of breeding 
and politeness. 

But, turn we to the time of Queen Elizabeth, which was 
also the time of the English Renaissance, when the Court 
in England attained its apotheosis. The Queen, whatever 
were her qualities, had this at least — the notable and splendid 
talent of gathering great men about her. *The way to 
political influence, to social advancement, to power and con- 
sideration and fame, lay through the Court, in England as 
in Italy,' says Mr. Raleigh, of the Court of Elizabeth, in his 
admirable introduction to Hoby's Courtier, 

The Sovereign, in fact, was regarded as — theoretically — 
perfect ; and, since She was compact of virtues, the Court 
did actually become a lustrous mirror of virtue ; and the 
Courtier — in intention at least — the perfect man, Time 
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would M to tell of the worthies of the Elizabethan age, the 
great Courtiers who left us examples so noble. 

The names of three must suffice : Francis Bacon, Edmund 
Spenser, Francis Drake. Bacon, who took * all knowledge 
to be his province,' laid the foundations of philosophy and of 
science in England (and, incidentally, fixed the form of the 
Essay) ; Spenser, in his Faerie Queene^ enshrined in beauti- 
ful verse the whole ideal of virtue of his day ; the ideal (in 
fact) of courtesy ; Drake carried the flag of England round 
the world ; and plundered and out-generalled and vanquished 
the national foe with a valour and a brilliance of invention 
which (it is scarce too much to say) taught the elements of 
strategy and tactics to the great sea-captains who came after 
him. 

Nor were these things all. For, the Elizabethan Courtier 
was no specialist : philosopher, or poet, or adventurer that 
he was, he made the better statesman and administrator ; he 
was wise in affairs ; in his eyes, the welfare of the State came 
before all. He was not a politician — a very different animal. 
'I used,' said Robert Louis Stevenson, 'I used to think 
meanly of the plumber ; but, how he shines beside the poli- 
tician ! ' And one and all, the Courtiers possessed the love 
of beauty, the right taste for a refined magnificence. 

What a bead-roll of virtues and accomplishments have we 
now I Yet, they are all commonly denominated courtesy : 
philosophy, science, poetry, adventure, skill in arms, states- 
manship, loyalty, the love of beauty. A ' sincere politeness,' 
too ; that is included as of course. 

And yet, the sincere politeness is all that has survived of 
the wrack of a treasure, once the natural heritage of the Court. 
Where are the great men of our time, who found in the 
Court *' the way to political influence, to social advancement, 
to power and consideration and fame ' ? The great men we 
know: but — sad contradiction — although the virtues of 
courtesy live again in them, they are not of the Court. 
Charles Darwin, Robert Browning, and Charles George 
Gordon, three notable Victorians, may stand as representing 
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some equivalent to the three renowned Elizabethans : Bacon, 
Spenser, Drake ; as philosopher and scientist, poet, and 
heroic adventurer. What had the Court to do with them, 
or they with the Court? Nothing. The Court neither 
helped nor hindered the patient man of science, the assidu- 
ous poet ; and for the soldier — twist it how you will, it comes 
to this — ^he was betrayed to death by a Minister.of the Crown. 
True, the late Lord Tennyson was of the Court ; yet his 
example does but emphasize the lack of others. 

Tis true, 'tis pity — but the Court, to use Mr. Raleigh's 
phrase, has * dwindled into a drawing-room ' ; where, of all the 
courtly virtues, * sincere politeness ' alone remains ; for, loyalty 
and statesmanship must be counted but uncertain exceptions. 
To trace the causes of the Court's decline, and the steps of 
that declension, and the exile of courtesy, would be to 
wander beyond the limits of this essay. 

But, the virtues of courtesy, though exiled from their 
natural home, still survive and flourish ; and there are men 
of our time, who never saw a Court, and who may yet, for 
their courtesy, be named beside their great ancestors, the 
Courtiers of the Renaissance. 
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ON FAMILIAR STYLE 

In treating this subject, you are to work the prelimin- 
ary steps, as in the two foregoing subjects. Then, compare 
your result with the essay on the same subject, which is 
taken from the writings of William Hazlitt Having first 
dealt with the subject yourself, you will be in a position 
to appreciate its difficulties, and the way in which a great 
writer meets and overcomes them. Thus, you will learn 
something of his method ; and his conclusions will serve 
to confirm and to correct your own ; and so, in writing 
your essay, you will be enabled to fortify and to illustrate 
your line of argument by his. 

The first step is, as always, to define the title of the 
essay to yourself. What is meant by Familiar Style ? 
The word Style may be defined as a particular mode of 
outward expression of an idea ; as applied to manner, 
conduct, speech, dress ; to a work of art, whether of 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, oratory, the 
drama, or of literature. The word Familiar, means 
the state of intimate acquaintance ; the origin of the 
word being the Latin, familia^ household, inclusive of 
family and slaves; which word, says Crabbe {English 
Synonyms)^ includes in it every circumstance of con- 
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nexion and relationship.' It is easy to see how the word, 
which at first meant the state of connection and relation- 
ship, came to mean the kind of state which such con- 
nection and relationship would naturally tend to create ; 
namely, a state of intimate acquaintance. So that our 
title means : — A particular mode of outward expression, 
applied to one of the uses enumerated above, and used in 
relation to one with whom we have an intimate acquaint- 
ance. Which particular mode is here meant ? The most 
obvious meaning is, the mode of expression as applied 
to literature, or writing. And who is the one with whom 
we have, or are supposed to have, an intimate acquaint- 
ance ? The reader. The essay, then, will deal with — 
what? The method of addressing your reader in an 
intimate way. So far, so good. 

The second step, is to define to yourself what kind 
of subject you have to do with. Is it Abstract, Con- 
crete, or the two combined ? As the subject seems to 
suggest a treatment that deals both with theory and 
practice, we may call it Combined. And in treating a 
Combined subject, how do we begin our investigation, 
which is to gain us our material ? By striking the key- 
note of the Central Idea, as in a Concrete subject ? Or 
by definition, as in an Abstract Subject ? As a general 
rule, by definition. You cannot begin to write an essay, 
which is an explanation, while you have anything unex- 
plained in your own mind. Take note-book and pen, 
and begin to ask yourself questions. 

What is Style ? A mode of expression. That is 
your first note. Yes, but what is it that makes a mode, 
or manner, of expression ? Why, since language (for 
instance) is a common possession, should individual use 
of it differ? Obviously, because individuals occupy 
different points of view. But, why do they occupy 
different points of view? Because each individual 
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diflFers from the other. In what way? In character, 
intelligence, endowment of qualities: in one word, 
temperament What is the conclusion? That differ- 
ences of expression — or style — arise from differences of 
temperament The hackneyed quotation from Buffon 
comes to mind : — Le style^ dest Vhomme mime. Make 
a note of the conclusion, at which we have arrived, 
and the quotation, and continue. What is the next 
question ? Refer to the title. We are dealing, not with 
style as such but, with familiar style ; which is, accord- 
ing to our conclusion, the expression of a man's self 
to his readers, his audience, as to an intimate acquaint- 
ance. This seems to bring us to the Concrete part of 
the subject ; for, since every one who writes, addresses 
his readers, we, as readers, must needs have plenty of 
experience to draw upon, in discussing the matter of 
style. And as we are (fortunately) limited to the discus- 
sion oi familiar style, the next question that naturally 
arises, is : — What is the advantage, and what the dis- 
advantage, of using a familiar style ? In order to solve 
this problem, what question are we to ask, next ? The 
question which must always be asked, in debating upon 
which, out of several, courses should be followed: — 
What is the primary object of your action ? When that 
is made clear, you will adopt the course which will most 
effectually accomplish your end. 

In other words, with what object does a writer express 
himself at all? Surely, with the object of conveying 
his ideas to others. In what different styles, does 
experience tell us, do authors choose to convey their 
meaning? Experience tells us that one writer uses 
short and simple words and phrases ; ^ another employs 
long. Latinised expressions;^ another makes brief 

^ Bunyan, Defoe, Swift. 

* Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, De Quincey. 
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sentences;^ another builds long periods;* another 
delights to ornament his pages with all sorts of old, 
queer words ; * another lectures like a schoolmaster ; * 
another talks like a friend.* Your reading will supply 
you with instances, which you should use to illustrate 
your point. Now, which is the best of these different 
styles ? That which will best convey the author's ideas 
to his readers. And which is that? The answer is 
supplied by experience. The Familiar Style. Why? 
Because in familiar talk, or writing, the speaker, or 
writer, knowing the persons whom he is addressing, 
naturally adapts his expression to their capacity of 
understanding. Consciously or unconsciously, he puts 
himself in the place of his hearer, or reader ; and speaks 
to them in the way they understand. 

At this point, make up your notes: — Advantages 
and disadvantages of familiar style. Object of ex- 
pression, to convey meaning. Experience teaches us 
various modes of expression, used by writers. Quote 
instances. That which best fulfils object of expression, 
familiar style ; because author adapts expression therein 
to known capacity of reader. 

This, it would seem, is the great advantage of the 
familiar style. But, has it no disadvantage? The 
question immediately arises : — How is it, if the familiar 
style be the best for the author's purpose, that every 
author does not use it? In the first place, it is liable 
to degenerate into vulgarity of expression, and slang. 
To complete the answer, we must go back to the 
definition of style — the expression of a man's self; 
and we ask : — If style be the expression of a man's self, 

* John Earle, Owen Felltham. 

' Jeremy Taylor, Lord Clarendon, Johnson. 
^ Charles Lamb. * Carlyle, Macaulay. 

* Fielding, Thackeray, Sterne, Charles Lamb. 
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how does it come about that he has any choice in the 
mode of his expression ? In order to answer, we refer 
to experience ; and experience tells us that, in the first 
place, it is often the peculiarity of a man's self that leads 
him deliberately to choose an unfamiliar — not neces- 
sarily an obscure — mode of expression ; that is his mode 
of expression; that expresses his character, just as 
the attire of a dandy expresses, not a desire to please — 
or at least accord with — others but, himself. And in the 
second, we find, in practice, that, while an author who 
is resolved to express himself ^ has not, for that very 
reason, much choice as to his mode, or style; yet he 
has always a certain margin of choice. His tempera- 
ment may be peculiar, or exalted; so that he cannot 
become familiar without sacrificing something of what 
he would otherwise have expressed; or, his tempera- 
ment may be so nearly alike, his intelligence so nearly 
on a level, with the intelligence of his readers, that he 
may be able to adapt his expression without sacrificing 
any part of his idea. And the variations between the 
alternatives are infinite ; which accounts for the infinite 
subtle diiTerences in style. 

Again, make up your notes : — But, after all, choice 
in the matter of expression is limited. Some write in 
unfamiliar — not necessarily obscure — mode, owing to 
peculiarity of temperament, leading them to regard 
unfamiliarity of phrase as chief object of expression. 
Some, removed from readers by difTerence of tempera- 
ment, cannot become familiar without sacrifice. Others 
are able to adapt without sacrifice. 

And what — ^for a last question — does experience 
tell us is the conclusion of the matter? Experience 
tells us, that the work of the greatest authors is known 
by a simplicity of style, which — allowing for a certain 
margin of intelligence in the reader, constantly varying 
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— comes very near to what we mean by Familiar 
Style. 

Now to compare our results, with the conclusions of 
William HazHtt, in his essay On Familiar Style {Table 
Talky xxiv.). Read the whole essay, if you can obtain 
the book ; if you are unable to do so, make the best use 
of the following extracts from it 



EXAMPLE III 

ON FAMILIAR STYLE 

William Hazlitt (i 778-1 830) 

TABLE TALK, XXIV. 

It is not easy to write a familiar style. Many people 
mistake a familiar for a vulgar style, and suppose that to 
write without affectation is to write at random. On the 
contrary, there is nothing that requires more precision, and, 
if I may so say, purity of expression, than the style I am 
speaking of. It utterly rejects not only all unmeaning pomp, 
but all low, cant phrases, and loose, unconnected, slip-shod 
allusions. It is not to take the first word that offers, but the 
best word in common use ; it is not to throw words together 
in any combination we please, but to follow and avail our- 
selves of the true idiom of the language.^ To write a genuine 
familiar or truly English style, is to write as any one would 
speak in common conversation, who had a thorough com- 
mand and choice of words, or who could discourse with 
ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic and 
oratorical flourishes. Or, to give another illustration, to 

"* Example of the Balanced Sentence. ** Balance consists in 
taking words expressive of ideas that are meant to be compared or 
contrasted, and planting them in corresponding grammatical places, 
in similarly constructed phrases or clauses of sentences." (Minto.) 
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write naturally is the same thing in regard to common con- 
versation, as to read naturally is in regard to common 
speech. It does not follow that it is an easy thing to give 
the true accent and inflection to the words you utter, be- 
cause you do not attempt to rise above the level of ordinary 
life and colloquial speaking. You do not assume indeed the 
solemnity of the pulpit, or the tone of stage-declamation : 
neither are you at liberty to gabble on at a venture, without 
emphasis or discretion, or to resort to vulgar dialect or 
clownish pronunciation. You must steer a middle 
course. ... 

The reason why I object to Dr. Johnson^s style is, that 
there is no discrimination, no selection, no variety in it. He 
uses none but *tall, opaque words,' taken from the * first 
row of the rubric ' : — ^words with the greatest number of 
syllables, or Latin phrases with merely English terminations. 
If a fine style depended on this sort of arbitrary pretension, 
it would be fair to judge of an author's elegance by the 
measurement of his words, and the substitution of foreign 
circumlocutions (with no precise associations) for the mother- 
tongue. ... 

A truly natural or familiar style can never be quaint or 
vulgar, for this reason, that it is of universal force and 
applicability, and that quaintness and vulgarity arise out of 
the immediate conception of certain words with coarse and 
disagreeable, or with confined ideas. The last form what we 
understand by cant or slang phrases. To give an example 
of what is not very clear in the general statement. I should 
say that the phrase To cut with a knife^ or To cut a piece of 
woody is perfectly free from vulgarity, because it is perfectly 
common : but to cut an acquaintance is not quite unexcep- 
tionable, because it is not perfectly common or intelligible, 
and has hardly yet escaped out of the limits of slang 
phraseology. . . . 

I conceive that words are like money, not the worse for 
being common, but that it is the stamp of custom alone that 
gives them circulation or value. I am fastidious in this 

£ 
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respect, and would almost as soon coin the currency of the 
realm as counterfeit the King's English. . . . 

The proper force of words lies not in the words them- 
selves, but in their application. A word may be a fine- 
sounding word, of an unusual length, and very imposing 
from its learning and novelty, and yet in the connection 
in which it is introduced, may be quite pointless and 
irrelevant. It is not pomp or pretension, but the adapta- 
tion of the expression to the idea that clenches a writer's 
meaning . . . 

There are those who hoard up and make a cautious dis- 
play of nothing but rich and rare phraseology ; — ancient 
medals, obscure coins, and Spanish pieces of eight.^ They 
are very curious to inspect ; but I myself would neither 
offer nor take them in the course of exchange. A sprink- 
ling of archaisms is not amiss ; but a tissue of obsolete ex- 
pressions is more fit ^br keep than wear, . . . 

It is as easy to write a gaudy style without ideas, as it 
is to spread a pallet of showy colours, or to smear in a 
flaunting transparency. * What do you read ? ' — * Words, 
words, words.' — *What is the matter?' — ^ Nothing^ it 
might be answered. The florid style is the reverse of the 
familiar. The last is employed as an unvarnished medium 
to convey ideas ; the first is resorted to as a spangled veil 
to conceal the want of them. When there is nothing 
to be set down but words, it costs little to have them 
fine. . . . 

Keep to your sounding generalities, your tinkling phrases, 
and all will be well.^ Swell out an unmeaning truism to a 

^ Metaphor. "A metaphor is merely a condensed simile, a 
double figure, inasmuch as you not only compare things different 
in kind but assert identity when you mean only partial likeness.'' 
(Minto.) 

2 Irony. " Irony is understood either from the mode of delivery 
or from the character of the speaker, upon the nature of the 
subject ; for if any of these be at variance with the words, it is 
apparent that the intention is different from the expression." 
(Quintilian.) 
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perfect tympany of style. A thought, a distinction is the 
rock on which all this brittle cargo of verbiage splits at 
once.^ Such writers have merely verbal imaginations, that 
retain nothing but words. Or their puny thoughts have 
dragon-wings, all green and gold.^ They soar far above 
the vulgar failing of the Sermo humi obrepens — their most 
ordinary speech is never short of an hyperbole, splendid, 
imposing, vague, incomprehensible, magniloquent, a cento 
of sounding common -places. If some of us, whose * ambition 
is more lowly,* pry a little too narrowly into nooks and 
comers to pick up a number of * unconsidered trifles,' they 
never once direct their eyes or lift their hands to seize on 
any but the most gorgeous, tarnished, threadbare patch- 
work set of phrases, the left-ofF finery of poetic extravagance, 
transmitted down through successive generations of barren 
pretenders. ... 

HazHtt's Central Idea is immediately evident ; it is, 
that Familiar Style is the best. He begins by defining 
what he means by Familiar Style ; and he does so, by 
first eliminating false notions on the subject, and then 
setting forth what he conceives to be the true method of 
writing. His argument is illustrated by a reference to the 
manner of Dr. Johnson, whose influence dominated the 
style of the prose writers of the last half of the eighteenth 
century ; and which was still a force, in Hazlitt's time. 
In the course of the essay, he says nearly all that need 
be said, on the art of familiar writing ; and his own ex- 
ample is not less valuable than his advice. If you study 
the development of the Argument, you will see that he 
has the whole plan clearly in his own mind, before he 
begins to write ; he does not weary the reader with an 
account of the process by which he arrived at his con- 
clusions; but, he states the conclusions, as clearly as 

^ Metaphor. 
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possible. The material of the essay has, as it were, been 
strained through the sieve of his mind ; he throws away 
the sediment, and retains the clear liquid. It is for this 
reason, that the study of Hazlitt is so useful. 

We find, then, that Hazlitt's conclusions, so far as 
they go, accord with those at which we arrived in the 
course of our preliminary investigation, in so far as the 
advantage of Familiar Style is concerned; we have 
gained a clearer insight into the subject by our study of 
the essay ; upon which we can draw, further, for quota- 
tions. But, we find that Hazlitt leaves on one side the 
disadvantage, which we noted — a large exception. 

Now let us bring together, revise and complete our 
notes, with the additional information gained from 
Hazlitt 

Style is nothing else but a mode of expression. 
Differences of expression — or style — arise from differ- 
ences of temperament ^ Le styUy dest thomme mime I* 
Advantage and disadvantage of Familiar Style. Com- 
pare Hazlitt Advantage. Object of expression, to con- 
vey meaning. Experience teaches us various modes of 
expression, used by writers. Quote instances, with short 
extracts from some of authors enumerated. That which 
best fulfils object of expression, familiar style ; because 
author adapts expression therein to capacity of reader. 
Disadvantage. But, after all, choice in the matter of ex- 
pression limited. For, although (as Hazlitt points out) 
some write in unfamiliar — ^not necessarily obscure — 
mode, owing to peculiarity of temperament, leading them 
to regard unfamiliarity of phrase as chief object of expres- 
sion, and some are able to adapt without sacrifice; others, 
removed from readers by difference of temperament, 
cannot become familiar without sacrifice of meaning ; a 
point which Hazlitt does not raise. Conclusion of 
matter : experience tells us that much of the greatest 
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work known by its simplicity ; which, allowing for certain 
margin of intelligence in reader, comes very near to what 
we mean by Familiar Style. 

Now we come to the selection of the Central Idea. 
Is not the idea which, upon consideration of our material, 
instantly suggests itself, that of the Advisability of 
Cultivating a Familiar Style ? 

Now, you may either draft your essay, or articulate 
the material into the principal divisions and paragraphs. 
Adopt the method which you find the easiest. Then 
begin to write. 
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IV 
SOMETHING SEEN (i) 

What is the meaning of the title ? Something seen 
— that is, observed — by you ; and as the object of an 
essay is to explain something, you are to make clear that 
— ^whatever it is — which you have seen, to your reader ; 
so clear, that he will have as plain a picture in his mind of 
what the thing in question is, as if he had seen it himself. 
But what (you ask) should you choose ? Well, referring 
for a moment to our example, the description of the 
Monotype Printing Machine by the late Mr. G. W. 
Steevens ( Things Seen)^ you will find that this particular 
thing seen, is an extremely ingenious mechanical inven- 
tion ; a most difficult thing so to describe, as to convey 
a definite notion to the mind of the reader. 

Taking, then, some mechanical invention as our sub- 
ject, we find it to be a Concrete subject ; a thing to be 
dealt with in the light of direct observation and practical 
experience. And first of all, we are to inquire, what is 
a Machine ? Primarily, a thing of working parts, arti- 
ficially set in motion, contrived by man to help him in 
his work ; or, as the dictionary puts it : — ^ Any combi- 
nation of inanimate mechanism for utilising or applying 
power.' The origins of the word signify plan or contriv- 
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ance. Having arrived at this definition, let us examine 
it, in order to discover the Idea behind the Thing, and 
the relations existing between them. As we have already 
learned in Example II., it is our first business, when we 
are investigating the nature of a subject, to find the Idea 
behind the Thing. What is the idea behind a thing 
which man has contrived, invented, made, in order that 
it should help him in his work ? Surely, the extension 
of man's power. In order to perceive clearly how far 
man's power is extended by machinery, what inquiry do 
we make? We inquire. What is the scope of man's 
power, without machinery? His range of power would 
be exactly that of a savage : a savage without bow and 
arrows, weapons and implements ; which are merely ex- 
tensions of the power of his naked hands to catch and 
slay and make ; and without the means of producing 
fire. He would be, in fact, on the level of the brutes ; 
which (we are told) is precisely what he prehistorically 
was. And what follows ? That man emerges from his 
original condition of barbarism, by means of his power 
to invent machinery ; which extends his powers. The 
cave-dweller who first made a stone axe, held a con- 
siderable advantage over his fellows; until they also 
learned the trick ; and the whole tribe — or, to be more 
exact, the survivors thereof— had made one step towards 
civilisation. We are still making steps; and the first 
axe-man is brother to the inventor of the long-range 
gun ; which is only the power to strike a blow at a much 
safer distance, and a great deal harder. And in the 
same way, the first savage who scratched symbols on a 
rock-face or a piece of bone, began the process which is 
not yet ended, and of which the invention of the Mono- 
type printing machine is the latest development. 

Machinery, then, is extended power. That seems 
clear. Is there anything left obscure, with regard to the 
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Idea? Is not the exact relation between the man and 
the machine, still undefined? What is the relation, 
exactly ? Is it not the relation of creator to created ? 
And what is a creator ? To create, is to cause to be. 
How does man cause a machine to be ? He conceives 
the plan of it, the abstract, immaterial form in his brain, 
and proceeds to give it concrete, material form and body. 
If then, it originated in his brain, it must be a part of 
himself, thrown off, and assuming a separate shape. So 
that the relation of man to a machine, is the relation of 
one part of himself, to another part Hence, the Idea 
of a machine, is that of a part of man's nature, thrown 
off, embodied separately,^ for the purpose of extending 
his powers. What is the reflection that naturally arises ? 
That, in the tiny organism of the brain, residing perhaps 
in almost invisible particles, are contained infinite possi- 
bilities, capable of indefinite expansions and combina- 
tions. Man, in a word, is a microcosm.* 

Notes. A Machine is a thing of working parts, 
artificially set in motion, contrived by man to help him 
in his work ; in other words, a contrivance by means of 
which man enlarges the scope of his power. Man with- 
out machinery of any sort, would be — and indeed was — 
upon the level of the brutes. First elementary machine, 
first step towards civilisation. The stone axe has been 
evolved into the long-range gun; the hieroglyphic 
scratched on rock or bone, into the Monotype printing 
machine. Hence, relation of man to machine, that of 
creator to created ; man having, out of himself, made a 

* See Mr. Kipling's stories, *The Ship that Found Herself' and 
*-oo7' (The Days Work); and Mr. Henley's *A Song of Speed* 
(David Nutt, London. 1903). 

* An organic being is a microcosm — a little universe, formed of 
a host of self-propagating organisms, inconceivably minute and 
numerous as the stars in heaven. (Darwin.) 
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new thing. Man, a continent of infinite possibilities, is 
the microcosm, the little world within the greater uni- 
verse. 

What is the Central Idea which your treatment of 
your subject will serve to illustrate ? The Idea which 
lies behind all machinery: — The Extension of Man's 
Power, and his relation, which is that of creator to 
created, to the thing which extends it 

Now, you are to choose the particular machine which 
you are going to explain. It does not much matter what 
it is ; locomotive engine, motor-car, gas-engine, dynamo, 
hydraulic lift, marine engine, typewriter — most people 
are ignorant of the details of the workings of all alike. 
I will wager that you, for instance, have no clear idea in 
your mind of the principle and method of that humble, 
necessary machine, the kitchen boiler and its auxiliary 
tanks, which supply hot water to the house you live in. 
Having made your choice, read the description of * The 
Monotype,' by G. W. Steevens (Things Seen), in order 
to see how a practised writer deals with the same kind 
of subject If you cannot obtain the book, the following 
extracts will serve your need. 



EXAMPLE IV 

THE MONOTYPE 

G. W. Steevens (1869- 1900) 

THINGS SEEN 

It is so complete and provident, foreseeing every difficulty 
and surmounting it, aware of every advantage and seizing it, 
that you can hardly help feeling it to be a portent, inex- 
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plicable, born out of season, without father or mother, or 
beginning of days.^ 

Yet, though its inventor is a statistician, who came upon 
it not through the study of printing, but in the devising of 
calculating machines, the monotype, like every seeming 
prodigy, is the issue of a long development, the offspring of 
a hundred ancestors.* Revolution is the child of evolution 
in printing as everywhere else. 

The machine looks modest, and, to anybody capable of 
understanding machines, very simple. It stands perhaps 
4 feet high, it is 3 feet 8 inches long by 3 feet broad, and it 
weighs only 900 lb. It requires very little power to drive it. 
The buzz of its driving-belt and the click, click of the work 
it is doing hardly makes itself i^sic) heard at your ear above 
the clatter of Leadenhall Street. Altogether it is one of the 
least ostentatious machines that ever made a revolution. 
But if you look at it closer and realise what it is doing, that 
machine is one of the greatest marvels of all the marvellous 
history of machinery, the crown of over five centuries* 
development in the most vital of all civilising arts. The 
machine is casting and setting type all by itself — ^setting it, 
too, more regularly, more cleanly, more cheaply, and more 
untiringly than written words have ever been set before. 

Click, click, click ; and with each click a fire-new, shining 
letter slides out into its place in a line of print. Click, click, 
click, till a line is finished ; the line slides up into its place 
in a column, and the machine, before you have finished 
watching the line fall in, has pushed out nearly half the next. 
Nobody is touching it — nobody telling it what to say. It 
just goes on clicking out words and words, thoughts and 
thoughts. It is the most human of all machines and the 
most inhuman. It is human in its seemingly self-suggested 

* Examples of the Periodic sentence (though loosely constructed), 
in which the meaning remains suspended till the whole is finished, 
for the sake of emphasis. It is an inversion of the common struc- 
ture of English speech, in which phrases and clauses follow the 
words which they qualify. 
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intelligence, inhuman in its deliberate yet unresting pre- 
cision. Unprompted and unchecked, it might be clicking 
out life-giving truth or devilish corruption, and clicking it 
out for ever. 

Its full name is the Lanston monotype machine ; its 
familiars call it briefly the monotype. It is almost a relief — 
so much you are hypnotised by the apparent spontaneity of 
the thing — to learn that it is not saying just what it likes ; 
that it is, after all, like other machines, man's servant. 
There is a paper roll being unwound and re-wound on the 
top of it, punched with holes in various positions like the 
drum of a musical box, which is telling it what to say. 
There is a kind of tank where from time to time it must 
be fed with metal to cast its types from. But within these 
limitations its activity is only bounded by the time required 
for each t)rpe to cool ; give it words to set and metal to 
set them with, and it will go on unaided till you like to 
stop it. 

To get a vague idea of its working you must begin with 
the perforated roll. There is a keen-faced, clean-shaven 
young man in spectacles working what appears to be a type- 
writer in one corner of the room : that is the captain of the 
setting machine, and the man is the captain of that.^ The 
two parts make really one machine, and yet the one is 
perfectly independent in place or time of the other. 

The machine's master begins by setting an index : the 
index fixes the length of the line required. Then he begins 
playing on the keys as with a typewriter ; only each key, 
instead of writing a letter, punches two round holes in the 
roll. So he taps letter after letter till he has punched a 
word ; then he taps a space and on to the next word. 
Presently, when he is coming to the end of a line, a bell 
rings. You notice a semi-circular dial, just above the bank 
of keys, with a pointer travelling across it. The bell means 

^ Obscure collocation. Read : — ' working, in one corner of the 
room, what appears to be a typewriter ; which is the captain of the 
setting machine, whose captain is the man.' 
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this : the line has now progressed so far that another syllable 
would fill it too full. You must now * justify/ as printers 
call it — ^that is, equalise the space between the words of the 
line. The monotype's method of doing this is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful of all its beauties. There is a registering 
scale which has been following all the movements of the 
operator ; it now reveals on the dial, first, how much space 
is over, to be divided equally among the spaces between the 
words ; and second, the number of spaces between the words 
among which the residuary space is to be divided. Say there 
is one-tenth of an inch over and there are ten spaces : an 
addition of one-hundredth of an inch will justify the line. 
To do such a thing by hand means time and distraction of 
attention, and probably inaccuracy after all ; to the mono- 
type it is child's play. The operator simply taps a key which 
punches yet another hole in the ribbon. When the ribbon 
comes to control the setting machine, that hole ensures that 
the word-spaces shall be just one-hundredth above normal 
size, and the line will be justified with absolute mathematical 
exactness. When the ribbon is punched full it is lifted off 
the key-board and fixed on to the casting and setting machine. 
The holes in it correspond mathematically with a set of dies 
comprising all the characters and symbols used in type- 
setting. These are carried in a case mounted on a com- 
pound slide, the parts of which move at right angles. Air 
is shot through these holes by a pneumatic tube, and the 
force brings the die required under a jet of molten metal. 
The metal is forced into the mould, the type is cast and shot 
out into' the galley. The whole thing comes out hind part 
before and upside down ; the justifying holes at the ends of 
each line are thus the first to come under the observation of 
the machine, which casts all the space-types of the lines 
accordingly. If there is a mistake as to the length of the 
line, the monotype refuses. It stops dead ; the minder puts 
the error right, and the sagacious creature ^ starts on again. 
When the whole galley is set, a proof is pulled and corrected 

^ Personification. 
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in the ordinary way ; each type is an individual, so there is 
no need of re-casting. When the type is done with it can 
either be retained for use^ being every bit as good as foundry 
type, or melted up and used over again. By reason of its 
facilities for changing the measure of lines, and its accuracy 
of justification, the monot3rpe can set tabular matter and 
over-run illustrations better than this can be done by hand. 
It is the only machine which can make full use of capitak 
and italics as supplied in a full fount of type.1 Other 
machines can produce but lOO characters with a hundred 
different movements : it can produce 225 with thirty. To 
cut technicalities, the monotype can do everything that 
printing can ask. It is the child of evolution. Since very 
early in the century machinery has fought the compositor ; 
and though the man has kept his head up hitherto, like the 
man he is, it was certain that in the end he must go down. 
Not down altogether, of course, but down as a hand- 
compositor : a man's a man, and will earn his bread whether 
he trims sails or stokes furnaces, whether he picks types out 
of a box into a stick or sits on a seat and hits keys . . . 

The writer begins by giving his first impression ; that 
which struck him when he first saw the machine, and which 
aroused his curiosity. The preliminary work of analysis, 
which you have just performed, has been done in the 
mind of the writer, before he begins. He does not give 
you the steps of the investigation ; it is not necessary 
that he should ; but, you know that he has completed the 
process, by the reflection to which his first glance at the 
subject gives rise. A first impression has a unique 
value, because it can never occur again ; because it often 
carries suggestions which are themselves of a unique 
value ; and because it often provokes curiosity, a desire 
to know more. Hence, if you begin by giving the reader 
a first impression which has aroused your own curiosity, 
you have every opportunity of awaking his curiosity 
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also. In other words, his interest will be aroused in what 
you have written, because it is interesting. What we 
call interest in a book, is that quality in it which continu- 
ally provokes and stimulates and feeds curiosity ; and 
curiosity is the natural appetite of the mind, which, when 
you write, you set out to gratify. 

The Introduction, then, which is contained in the first 
paragraph, is the record of a first impression. Follows, 
a reflection upon the Introduction, which serves as the 
Transition to the Argument The Argument begins by 
giving — what the reader will naturally demand at first — 
a general idea of the aspect of the thing in action (from 
*The machine looks modest,' to 'clicking it out for 
ever'). The aspect of the thing naturally provokes a 
further curiosity to know its working in detail ; and 
accordingly, the writer proceeds to give a clear, pictorial 
description. He knows that a perfectly accurate de- 
scription is only attainable by means of drawing, by 
making either picture or diagram ; which tells exactly, 
either what the thing described looks like, or what is 
its shape. For, words can at best convey no more 
than a 'vague idea'; and they can only convey the 
vague idea, by likening the unknown to the known ; by 
calling up in the reader's mind the image of something 
with which he is already acquainted, and so giving him 
a kind of adjustable picture in his mind, of something he 
has never seen. * There is a paper roll . . . like the drum 
of a musical box' . . . *a kind of tank' . . . *what 
appears to be a typewriter' . . . these are not exact 
technical descriptions, which would be useless to one who 
was not a mechanician, and who therefore had not a set 
of corresponding technical pictures already in his mind. 
They are word-pictures, for the benefit of the unlearned, 
which anyone of ordinary intelligence can understand. 
But, the very fact of the description being addressed to 
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persons without special knowledge, must limit its scope. 
You can give them a general idea — no more. Thus, 
when the writer comes to describe the casting of the 
metal type, he does not attempt more than a broad out- 
line of the process ... * air is shot through these holes 
by pneumatic tube, and the force brings the die required 
under a jet of molten metal. The metal is forced into 
the mould, the type is cast and shot out into the 
galley' . . . 

The Argument, having made clear what the machine 
is like, and what is its action, states a few plain facts, 
summarising the result of its action (from * When the type 
is done with,' to * it can produce 225 with thirty '). Then 
comes the Transition to the Conclusion ; * To cut techni- 
calities, the monotype can do everything that printing 
can ask ' ; and the Conclusion, repeating the reflection, 
upon the Introduction — * It is the child of evolution ' — 
and superadding a new reflection, concerning the rela- 
tion of the printing-man to the printing-machine. (The 
complete essay, at this point, which I have called the 
Conclusion, goes back on its course, and gives a his- 
torical account of the earlier machines, out of which the 
Monotype was evolved) The writer's Central Idea is 
manifest from the outset : The Machine as the Child of 
Evolution. This is artfully suggested to the reader in 
what I have called his Introduction and Conclusion ; and 
completely developed in the last half of the essay, which 
I have not quoted. The Style is eminently Familiar. 
It is concise, vivid, and occasionally careless. 
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Again, the title means something which, having 
been carefully observed and noted by you, is made clear 
to your reader. But here, instead of selecting a subject 
with which any ordinary intelligence is capable of deal- 
ing, by merely taking sufficient pains to examine it, we 
are to select a subject which appeals to the mind in 
a different way: a subject which presents, perhaps, a 
simple and common aspect to the eye ; and whose full 
significance is only to be discovered by a deliberate act 
of the imagination. What is imagination ? It is the 
power of the mind to image, or picture, to itself that 
which has been, or that which might be. But here, a 
difficulty is presented; for, one person differs from 
another, both in the degree and in the kind of the 
imagination with which everyone is in some measure 
endowed. In other words, some people have a stronger 
power of imagination than others ; and some are better 
able to picture certain things to themselves, than certain 
other things. So that, in choosing your subject, you 
would naturally choose something which — in the 
common phrase — appeals to your imagination ; that is, 
something in which you take an interest ; which seems 
to you, personally, to be in some way attractive, or 
picturesque. 

80 
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For the sake of convenience, we will, as before, select 
the same subject as that which is treated in the very 
remarkable Example, quoted from the writings of Mr. 
Ruskin ; the method employed in dealing with it being 
applicable to any other subject of the same kind. 

A Sea Boat : the words call up some picture of a bluff, 
broad-beamed craft, hauled up high and dry on the 
beach, amid a litter of lobster-pots, rusty chains, tarred 
ropes, oars, and such gear ; or rocking gently at anchor, 
within some pier-encircled harbour, or landlocked bay. 
A sea boat — everyone has a general notion, at least, 
what a sea boat is like. To describe one, you would 
give the portrait of a boat which you know ; and you 
would delineate that portrait, by noting those little 
peculiarities that serve to distinguish it from other 
boats of the same class. Begin by so doing ; and thus 
far, your subject is Concrete. Now, what next? We 
are to find the Idea behind the Thing. What is the 
Idea of which your boat is the expression ? First of 
all, it is a machine : an extension of man's power, by 
means of which he can travel through an element which 
is contrary to his nature. Pursue the definition until 
you have tracked its meaning home. (You see, at this 
point, that the subject is both Abstract and Concrete ; 
for, while we are to investigate and make clear the 
Idea behind the Thing, we are to illustrate the arg^hient 
from experience.) Now, to travel through an element 
which is contrary to the nature of a man, by means of 
a machine, is to remove everything, except that inven- 
tion (and such brief power of keeping himself alive 
as he may possess), that intervenes between himself 
and immediate death. Consider for a moment what 
death is : a difficult matter, for the mind is apt to slip 
aside from the contemplation of a subject which is 
familiar and simple, and which is yet at the same time 

F 
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terrible and strange and mysterious. But ask your- 
self, what exactly would it mean, were the boat to sink 
under you ? Reflect upon the answer. And then turn to 
observe what kind of an invention is this, which is hourly 
trusted with so dear a cargo ; and you remark, with a dull 
emotion that would be surprise, were the object less 
familiar, that the sea boat is a thing slight as a sea-shell ; 
built of thin laths of wood nailed together ; propelled by 
oars, or carried forward by wind and sails, and in each 
case momently poised amid the opposing forces of wind 
and wave and skill of steersman, above the very abyss 
of death. Yet, it is found sufficient And you note 
that the business of travel by water, and its attend- 
ant industries, are accompanied by some of the most 
beautiful aspects and incidents in nature. For the 
mariner constantly beholds the mutable splendours of the 
sea and sky ; sunrise and sunset and the vast hollow of 
the night heavens, reflected in the changing form of 
waves upon the deep waters ; beauty of tempest, serenity 
of calm ; the stained and weed-grown harbour with its 
wood of masts or its lone sea-beach ; the fishing- village 
sheltering under the hill, its lighted windows shining at 
nightfall ; and the sea boat, herself man's most beauti- 
ful device, graceful as a bird, moving like a wave of the 
sea. . . . These are but the most general suggestions ; 
you must make your own picture, with your own details. 
Still investigating the subject, you will be led to 
consider how the sea boat, itself evolved from the 
coracle — the boat made of skins stretched over withies 
— and from the canoe hollowed by fire from a log, 
became by degrees the small ship with a deck in bows 
and stern ; then a larger ship, decked fore and aft ; then 
the three-decker ; and so on, to the giant six-mast cargo- 
boats of to-day, and — man's ultimate defiance of the 
power of the sea — ^the huge sea-castles, framed of steel, 
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and driven forth by steam upon his errands, careless of 
wind and wave. 

Notes : — Description of sea boat ; method of descrip- 
tion employed, to note minute peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish it from other boats of same kind. Machine 
in the sense of extension of man's power. Invention to 
enable him to travel through element contrary to his 
nature. And to gain his livelihood from it. In so 
doing, man takes away everything save the invention 
in question between himself and death. Death — what- 
ever else it may be — is the great mysterious event that 
ends man's existence as man. Extraordinary frailty 
and yet sufficiency of sea boat, poised above abyss 
amid opposing forces of wind and wave and skill of 
boatman. Picturesque aspects of nature and of man's 
handiwork incidental to the business, generally and in 
detail Evolution of sea boat from earlier forms of water- 
conveyance, into great ships. 

Central Idea: — The beauty of the sea boat, con- 
sidered as the means by which man travels and earns 
his bread, at the imminent and continual risk of death. 

Before beginning to write, read Mr. Ruskin's wonder- 
ful essay. It has the force of poetry, though it happens 
to be presented in prose instead of in verse. 



EXAMPLE V 

SOMETHING SEEN (2)— A SEA BOAT 

John Ruskin (1819-1900) 
HARBOURS OF ENGLAND 

Of all things, living or lifeless, upon this strange earth, 
there is but one which, having reached the mid-term of 
appointed human endurance on it, I still regard with un- 
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mitigated amazement.^ I know, indeed, that all around me 
is wonderful ; but I cannot answer it with wonder : a dark 
veil with the foolish words, Nature of Things, upon it casts 
its deadening folds between me and their dazzling strange- 
ness. Flowers open, and stars rise, and it seems to me they 
could have done no less. The mystery of distant mountain- 
blue only makes me reflect that the earth is of necessity 
mountainous ; the sea wave breaks at my feet, and I do not 
see how it should have remained unbroken. But one object 
there is still, which I never pass without the renewed wonder 
of childhood, and that is the bow of a boat. Not of a racing- 
wherry, or revenue cutter, or clipper-yacht, but the blunt 
head of a common bluff, undecked sea-boat, lying aside in 
its furrow of beach sand. The sum of navigation is in that. 
You may magnify it or decorate it as you will ; you do not 
add to the wonder of it. Lengthen it into hatchet-like edge 
of iron, strengthen it with complex tracery of ribs of oak, 
carve it and gild it till a column of light moves beneath it 
on the sea, you have made no more of it than it was at 
first. That rude simplicity of bent plank, that can breast 
its way through the death that is in the deep sea, has 
in it the soul of shipping. Beyond this, we may have 
more work, more men, more money ; we cannot have more 
miracle. 

For there is first an infinite strangeness in the perfection 
of the thing as work of human hands. I know nothing else 
that man does which is perfect, but that. All his other 
doings have some sign of weakness, affectation, or ignorance 
in them. They are over-finished, or under-finished ; they 
do not quite answer their end, or they show a mean vanity 
in answering it too well. 

But the boat*s bow is naively perfect ; complete without 
an effort. The man who made it knew not that he was 
making anything beautiful as he bent its planks into those 
mysterious ever-changing curves. It grows under his hands 
into the image of a sea-shell, the seal, as it were, of the flow- 

* Periodic Introductory sentence. 
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ing of the great tides and streams of ocean stamped on its 
delicate rounding.^ He leaves it when all is done, without 
a boast. It is simple work, but it will keep out water, and 
every plank, thenceforward, is a fate, and has men's lives 
wreathed in the knots of it, as the cloth-yard shaft had their 
deaths in its plumes.^ 

Then, also, it is wonderful, on account of the greatness of 
the thing accomplished. No other work of human hands 
ever gained so much. Steam-engines and telegraphs, indeed, 
help us to fetch and carry, and talk ; they lift weights for 
us, and bring messages with less trouble than would have 
been needed otherwise ; this saving of trouble, however, 
does not constitute a new faculty, it only enhances the powers 
we already possess. But in that bow of the boat is the gift 
of another world. Without it, what prison wall would be 
so strong as that white and wailing fringe of sea ? What 
maimed creatures, were we all chained to our rocks, 
Andromeda-like, or wandering by the endless shores, wast- 
ing our incommunicable strength, and pining in hopeless 
watch of unconquerable waves ! The nails that fasten 
together the planks of the boat's bow are the rivets of 
the fellowship of the world. Their iron does more than 
draw lightning out of heaven, it leads love round the 
earth. 

Then, also, it is wonderful on account of the greatness of 
the enemy that it does battle with. To lift dead weight, to 
overcome length of languid space, to multiply or systematize 
a given force, this we may see done by the bar, or beam, or 
wheel, without wonder. But to war with that living fury 
of waters, to bare its breast, moment after moment, against 
the unwearied enmity of ocean ; the subtle, fitful, impla- 
cable smiting of the black waves, provoking each other 
on endlessly, all the infinite march of the Atlantic rolling 
on behind them to their help, and still to strike them 
back into a wreath of smoke and futile foam, and win 
its way against them, and keep its charge of life from 

^ Admirable examples of the use of simil^t 
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thetn.^ Does any other soulless thing do as much as 
this? . . . 

Ruskin's Central Idea is the perfection of the sea 
boat, considered as a means to an end ; and consider- 
ing also the strange and beautiful simplicity of the 
means, and the immediate and tremendous penalty of 
their failure. That penalty — death — is ever present; 
every time a boat is launched, 'the death that is in 
the deep sea' lurks as imminent as it did when man 
first tempted fortune. Perhaps that is why, as Ruskin 
says, of all created things, the bow of the * common 
bluff undecked sea-boat * remains ever wonderful. 

Thus, in his Introduction, the author isolates his 
subject from all else, by the statement of the single 
circumstance of its relation to life and death. The 
Argument illustrates, point by point, the central idea. 
Note that Ruskin carries further the idea of the 
machine as increasing man's power; in this instance, 
the increase of power gives him the command of a 
whole new world ... * this saving of trouble, however, 
does not constitute a new faculty, it only enhances the 
powers we already possess. But in that bow of the 
boat is the gift of another world.* Note also the extra- 
ordinary picturesque quality of the writing ; so magical 
is the writer's power of imagination, that everything he 
touches starts into life — into a vivid picture — under his 
pen. 'The common, bluff, undecked sea-boat, lying 
aside in its furrow of beach-sand,^ He might have 
written 'drawn up on the beach,' but that would not 
have presented so intimate a picture. * Hatchet-like 
edge of iron ' . . . ' carve it and gild it till a column of 
light moves beneath it on the sea* . . . 'men's lives 
wreathed in the knots of it, as the cloth-yard shaft had 

* Personification. 
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their deaths in its plumes ' . . . ' the white and wailing 
fringe of sea ' ... * a wreath of smoke and futile foam ' 
— ^these phrases, and such as these, are the inspirations 
of a man who sees what he is describing, clear and 
vivid before him as pictures. It is this power of see- 
ing that we are to acquire; the phrases will follow of 
themselves. 
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VI 
OF FRIENDSHIP 

What is Friendship ? The word is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon freon, love. In what, then, does it differ 
from love? It is not a natural affection, such as the 
love that subsists between members of a family ; nor 
does it arise from the attraction of sex, which gives 
birth to the passionate affection of the man for the 
woman, and the woman for the man. Rather is it that 
kind of mutual affection, esteem, regard, which is based 
on kindred sympathies and like qualities; and which 
result in an interchange of kind offices. 

Hence it is partly intellectual, having reason for its 
groundwork ; whereas love may exist and flourish with 
little or no intellectual basis, and in defiance of reason. 
Being grounded in reason, friendship has little to do 
with passion ; and, having little to do with passion, it 
does not seek, as passion seeks, the gratification of 
possession, but finds its satisfaction in the bestowal of 
benefits. 

We have, then, for our subject : That kind of mutual 
affection, which, being based on kindred sympathies 
and like qualities, is partly intellectual, and has its 
groundwork in reason ; hence, it has little to do with 
passion ; and finds its satisfaction in an interchange of 
kind offices. 
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The Subject is obviously an Abstract subject. 
Therefore we begin by the definition of its nature, 
at which we arrive by investigation conducted by 
question and answer. How shall we obtain an insight 
into its nature? How do we obtain an insight into 
the nature of anything ? By taking it to pieces — analys- 
ing it But, is there not a difficulty here? For, if 
the thing under consideration be a Force — something 
which cannot be conceived to exist at all save in 
sense of Action, or Motion — the method does not 
seem to apply. And friendship is a spiritual force. 
How, then, are we to discover the real nature of a 
force ? You say, by observing it in action ; and you 
are so far right. But, if you pursue the reflection a 
little farther, you will see that the answer should be. 
By noting the results of its action. Here, however, 
we are brought to pause, because a further question is 
suggested: What sets the force in motion? Why, 
when two persons have the same sympathies, and are 
gifted with like qualities, should this mysterious affec- 
tion, or force, of friendship, be generated? At first 
sight, there seems no answer. But, upon consideration, 
we may trace the operation of the mysterious law of 
harmony, which ordains that a certain emotion, or 
force, be generated in the soul, whenever it perceives 
beauty. This emotion is called love, and its immediate 
result is happiness. And the force we have under 
consideration, is one form of love ; the particular kind 
of emotion which arises in the soul, when it perceives 
a particular kind of beauty in another. Hence, as the 
saying goes, a man is known by his friends. He chooses 
his friends for qualities which he recognises and appreci- 
ates, because he himself possesses them. Like to like 
is the rule of life. 

flpw, we return to our original inquiry : What are 
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the Results of Friendship? What, judging by experi- 
ence, is the first and chief result of a sincere friendship 
between two persons ? We are assuming that each has 
found something in the other to admire, and that each 
bears the other an active affection. Surely, experience 
tells us that the first and chief result is happiness. And 
if that be so, what may we deduce with regard to man's 
nature? That, since friendship results in happiness, 
and happiness is the result of the operation of the law 
of harmony, man's nature is designed for the exercise 
of friendship. In a word, he is a social being. To 
state the proposition negatively : — Man should not live a 
solitary existence, which is contrary to nature, and which 
will therefore result in unhappiness. 

What are the further results of friendship? The 
interchange of benefits. What kind of benefits ? First, 
the exchange and discussion of ideas, in that kind of talk 
which is only possible between friends. Next, the mutual 
rendering of services. There is always an interchange — 
why ? Because, although the one friend has no thought 
of recompense in what he does, he is always willing to 
receive something again, because he would not burden the 
other with an obligation. At the same time, there is in 
true friendship no reckoning of obligation, or balancing 
of accounts. What kind of services, then, does one friend 
render to another ? The service of sympathy, whereby 
one receives benefit, in the mere unburdening of the heart 
to another ; the service of counsel, for a friend may some- 
times know what is best to be done in a given difficulty, 
because he is able to take an impartial point of view, 
and because — what is often more valuable — ^his advice is 
a steadying influence ; and the service of alliance, where- 
by more than one working together towards a common 
object are able to achieve that which one alone were 
unable to accomplish, 
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' In true friendship, it is a generall and universall heat/ 
says Montaigne, ' and equally tempered, a constant and 
settled heat, all pleasure and smoothness . . . enjoyed 
according as it is desired, it is neither bred, nor nourished, 
nor increaseth but in jouissance, as being spirituall, and 
the minde being refined by use custom.* 

You may instance examples (selected from the litera- 
ture with which you are acquainted) such as those of 
David and Jonathan, of Antonio and Bassanio, of 
Hamlet and Horatio. 

Notes. Friendship, from A.S.fredn. Mutual affec- 
tion based on kindred sympathies and like qualities; 
distinguished from natural affection and attraction of 
sex; intellectual; finds satisfaction in bestowal of 
benefits. An emotion arising from perception of beauty, 
in accordance with law of harmony. Hence, a spiritual 
Force. Results : — first. Happiness. Conversely, soli- 
tude as contrary to nature, results in unhappiness. Man 
a social being. Further results, interchange of benefits 
and services ; such interchange being free from all taint 
of bargain or recompense. Discussion of ideas ; sym- 
pathy ; counsel ; and alliance. Cf. Montaigne ; and 
quote instances. 

Central Idea. Let us say. Friendship as forming the 
chief happiness of life. Before proceeding further, let 
us see what Lord Bacon has written on the subject The 
greater part of his essay is quoted below. 
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EXAMPLE VI 
OF FRIENDSHIP 
FRANas Bacon (1561-1626) 

ESSAYS, XXVII 

It had been hard for him that spake it to have put more 
truth and untruth together in few words, than in that 
speech, * Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a wild 
beast or a god.' For it is most true that a natural and secret 
hatred and aversation towards society in any man, hath some- 
what of the savage beast ; but it is most untrue that it should 
have any character at all of the divine nature ; except it pro- 
ceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and 
desire to sequester a man's self for a higher conversation : 
such as is found to have been falsely and feignedly in some 
of the heathen ; as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the 
Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana ; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient hermits and 
holy fathers of the church.^ But little do men perceive what 
solitude is, and how for it extendeth. For a crowd is not 
company ; and faces are but a gallery of pictures ; and talk 
but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love. The Latin 
adage meeteth with it a little : Magna civitas^ magna 
solitudo ; ^ because in a great town friends are scattered ; so 
that there is not that fellowship, for the most part, which 
is in less neighbourhoods. But we may go further, and 
affirm most truly that it is a mere and miserable solitude to 
want true friends ; without which the world is but a wilder- 
ness ; and even in this sense also of solitude, whosoever in 
the frame of his nature and affections is unfit for friendship, 
he taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

1 A long sentence, according to modem usage, which would 
perhaps adapt it into three sentences ; the first ending at 'beast,' 
the second at * conversation.' 

2 A j^eat city is a ^eat desert. 
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A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge 
of the ^ fulness and swellings of the heart, which passions of 
all kinds do cause and induce. We know diseases of 
stoppings and suffocations are the most dangerous in the 
body ; and it is not much otherwise in the mind ; ^ you may 
take sarza to open the liver, steel to open the spleen, flower 
of sulphur for the lungs^ castoreum for the brain ; but no 
receipt openeth the heart, but a true friend ; to whom you 
may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confession. . . . • 

The parable of Pythagoras is dark, but true ; Cor ne edito ; 
* Eat not the heart.' Certainly, if a man would give it a hard 
phrase, those that want friends to open themselves unto are 
cannibals of their own hearts. But one thing is most' 
admirable (wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of 
friendship), which is, that this communicating of a man's 
self to his friend works two contrary effects ; for it 
redoubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halfs. For there is 
no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth 
the more: and no man that imparteth his griefs to his 
friend, but he grieveth the less. So that it is in truth of 
operation upon a man's mind, of like virtue as the alchymists 
use to attribute to their stone for man's body ; * that it 
worketh all contrary effects, but still to the good and benefit 
of nature. But yet, without praying in aid of alchymists, 
there is a manifest image of this in the ordinary course of 
nature. For in bodies, union strengtheneth and cherisheth 
any natural action ; and on the other side weakeneth and 
dulleth any violent impression : and even so it is of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign 
for the understanding, as the first is for the affections.' 
For friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the affections, 

* Metaphor. ' Simile. 

' A simple comparison, not a simile, because the things com- 
pared are similar in kind. 

^ Simile. ^ Simple comparison. 
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from storm and tempests ; but it maketh daylight in the 
understanding, out of darkness and confusion of thoughts.^ 
Neither is this to be understood only of faithful counsel, 
which a man receiveth from his friend ; but before you 
come to that, certain it is that whosoever hath his mind 
fraught with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do 
clarify and break up, in the communicating and discoursing 
with another ; he tosseth his thought more easily ; he 
marshalleth them more orderly ; he seeth how they look 
when they are turned into words : finally, he waxeth wiser 
than himself ; and that more by an hour's discourse than by 
a day's meditation. It was well said by Themistodes to the 
King of Persia, * That speech was like cloth of Arras, opened 
and put abroad ; whereby the imagery doth appear in figure ; 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs.' ^ Neither is 
this second fruit of friendship, in opening the understanding, 
restrained only to such friends as are able to give a man 
counsel ; (they indeed are best ;) but even without that, a 
man learneth of himself, and bringeth his own thoughts to 
light, and whetteth his wits as against a stone, which itself 
cuts not.^ In a word, a man were better relate himself to a 
statua' or picture, than to suffer his thoughts to pass in 
smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship com- 
plete, that other point which lieth more open and falleth 
within vulgar * observation ; which is faithful counsel from 
a friend. Heraclitus saith well in one of his enigmas, ' Dry 
light is ever the best.' And certain it is, that the light that 
a man receiveth by counsel from another, is drier and purer 
than that which cometh from his own understanding and 
judgment; which is ever infused^ and drenched^ in his 
affections and customs. So as there is as much difference 
between the counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man 
giveth himself, as there is between the counsel of a friend 
and of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer as is a 

1 Metaphor. ' Simile. ' Statue. 

^ Common, or general. ^ Instilled, introduced. ^ Saturated. 
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man's self ; and there is no such remedy against flattery of 
a man's self, as the liberty of a friend. Counsel is of two 
sorts ; the one concerning manners, the other concerning 
business. For the first, the best preservative to keep the 
mind in health is the faithful admonition of a friend. The 
calling of a man's self to a strict account is a medicine, some- 
time, too piercing and corrosive. Reading good books of 
morality is a little flat and dead. Observing our faults in 
others is sometimes improper ^ for our case. But the best 
receipt (best, I say, to work, and best to take)^ is the 
admonition of a friend. ... But to enumerate these things 
were endless ; I liave given the rule, where a man cannot 
fitly play his own part ; if he have not a friend, he may 
quit the stage. 

In his Introduction, Bacon defines the contrary to 
friendship, which is solitude. He marks an exception, 
and shows how far solitude * extendeth.* Solitude, in a 
word, exists wherever * there is no love ' ; in a crowd as 
in a desert He makes, as it were, a map of life, and 
divides it into two parts, one representing Solitude, the 
other Friendship. Solitude being disposed of, we can 
devote our whole attention Ito the province of Friend- 
ship. 

His Argument (beginning *A principal fruit of 
friendship*) opens directly with a description of the 
results — the 'fruits' — of friendship. He has gone 
through the preliminary analysis of the nature of his 
subject, before he began to write. He describes, not 
the steps of the analysis itself but, the results of 
that analysis. Being a man of great intellect and a 
practised writer, he is able to do this; whereas you, 
as a beginner, must be content at present to give 
all the steps of the process, as well as the result. 

* Inappropriate to. 

^ Example of use of qualifying clause in bracket. 
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Bacon's ' principal fruits ' are in the main the same as 
your own. You have Discussion of Ideas and Counsel 
(which may be classed as one), Sympathy, and Alliance. 
Bacon has 'peace in the affections,' answering to 
Sympathy; 'support of the judgment,' answering to 
Discussion of Ideas and Counsel ; and ' bearing a part 
in all actions and occasions,' answering to Alliance. 
He illustrates his Argument by adages {Magna civitaSy 
magna solitudo ; Cor ne edito^ etc.\ by quotations, and by 
many instances, drawn from what he would have called 
'the antients' — the classic authors. Many of these 
learned instances are contained in the passages which 
are not quoted here; you will find them in the book 
itself. 

His writing is highly metaphorical ; that is to say, 
he likens the subject in hand to something familiar to 
the reader, and then speaks of the subject as though it 
actually were that something. For instance, in the 
beginning of the Argument, the emotions of the heart 
are likened to certain affections of the body, and are 
spoken of in the same terms : ' the fulness and swellings 
of the heart' The metaphor is immediately 'ex- 
panded' (as the grammarians call it) into the simile, 
which explains the metaphor, and makes the meaning 
doubly clear. 'We know diseases of stoppings and 
suffocations are the most dangerous in the body ; and 
it is not much otherwise in the mind.' In other words, 
the mind in certain conditions is like the body ; that is 
the Simile, from similis, like. And he goes on to show 
that, just as you take medicines for the one, so must you 
take medicine for the other ; which remedy, in this case, 
is the sympathy of a friend. So in the description of 
the 'second fruit of friendship,' which 'maketh day- 
light in the understanding, out of darkness.' Here the 
metaphor employed is that of the dawn, scattering the 
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darkness of night ; it is so plain, that the author does 
not expand it into the simile. These two instances 
should suffice to give you an insight into the manner of 
Bacon's splendid style ; and to fix in your minds, once 
for all, what is a metaphor and what a simile. 

The Conclusion, which lies in the last sentence, is 
ingeniously turned, so as to round off the last paragraph, 
and at the same time, the whole essay. The last half 
of the sentence — ' if he have not a friend, he may quit 
the stage * — is the conclusion of the whole matter ; and 
contains the Central Idea, which may be expressed as 
the Necessity of Friendship. 

Note the close reasoning and the terse diction. No 
word is superfluous ; every word tells. You cannot do 
better than learn by heart such sentences as: — 'A 
crowd is not company ; and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures ; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is 
no love ' ; * Friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the 
affections, from storm and tempests ' ; ' The best receipt 
(best, I say, to work, and best to take) is the admonition 
of a friend.' 

The whole Example is to be used, not imitated You 
may learn from it a certain method of expression, the 
metaphorical ; certain definite information ; and certain 
words and phrases which are useful and beautiful in 
themselves. But, you are not to write like Bacon. You 
are to learn to write like yourself. 
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AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT 

This is a Concrete Subject, whose treatment depends 
upon your knowledge of an epoch in history. What is 
meant by the portrait of an historical personage ? Not 
the outward aspect of the man — though that, in so far 
as it is known, might be included — but the delineation 
of his Character. How are you to delineate character? 
The question is best answered by another ; How does 
character reveal itself in life ? By Action, and by action 
alone ; the word action being taken, in its widest sense, 
to include everything which is done by the man ; his 
words, his gestures, his endurance of suffering, his 
deeds, his influence, whether exercised consciously or 
unconsciously, upon others. So that you are to 
delineate character by recounting actions which illus- 
trate character. But, every man's action necessarily 
affects others; in the case of an historical personage, 
whose field of action was large, his action affected the 
whole generation in which he lived. And that genera- 
tion is itself composed of men of action ; whose acts 
would, in their turn, affect the character and fortunes 
of the personage in question. From which we infer — 
what? That his portrait, in order to be intelligible, 
must include some picture of the times in which he 
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lived. Here, a difficulty arises. Wherein, you say, 
lies the difference between a portrait and a life? It 
is true that they are both portraits, in a sense; but, 
the life accomplishes its object by means of the orderly 
arrangement of innumerable details; the portrait, by 
the broad presentment of two or three salient character- 
istics, done in as few and as vivid words as possible. 
In order to know what characteristics are the most 
important, it is necessary to have a sound general 
knowledge of the epoch in which the hero lived. What, 
then, will be the Central Idea of the composition ? The 
presentment of one, or more, of the most striking 
characteristics of the subject, whatever they may chance 
to be. 

The Example, quoted from Lord Macaulay's Essay 
on Milton, will do more to show you how to set to 
work, and what such a portrait should be, than any 
further explanation. 



EXAMPLE VII. 

MILTON 

Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay (1800-1859) 

ESSAYS 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover ; and, 
like Dante, he had been unfortunate in ambition and in 
love.^ He had survived his health and his sight, the 
comforts of his home, and the prosperity of his party. Of 
the great men by whom he had been distinguished at his 
entrance into life, some had been taken away from the evil 
to come ; some had carried into foreign climates their un- 
conquerable hatred of oppression ; some were pining in 

' Balanced sentence. 
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dungeons ; and some had poured forth their blood on 
scaffolds. That hateful proscription, facetiously termed 
the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion, had set a mark on the 
poor blind, deserted poet, and held him up by name to the 
hatred of a profligate court and an inconstant people. Venal 
and licentious scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe 
the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bellman, were now 
the favourite writers of the Sovereign and of the public. It 
was a loathsome herd, which could be compared to nothing 
so fitly as to the rabble of Comus, grotesque monsters, half 
bestial, half human, dropping with wine, bloated with 
gluttony, and reeling in obscene dances. Amidst these his 
Muse was placed, like the chaste lady of the Masque, lofty, 
spotless, and serene, to be chattered at, and pointed at, 
and grinned at, by the whole rout of Satyrs and Goblins. 
If ever despondency and asperity could be excused in any 
man, they might have been excused in Milton. But the 
strength of his mind overcame every calamity. Neither 
blindness, nor gout, nor age, nor penury, nor domestic 
afflictions, nor political disappointments, nor abuse, nor 
proscription, nor neglect, had power to disturb his sedate 
and majestic patience.^ His spirits do not seem to have 
been high, but they were singularly equable. His temper 
was serious, perhaps stern ; but it was a temper which no 
sufferings could render sullen or fretful. Such as it was, 
when, on the eve of great events, he returned from his 
travels, in the prime of health and manly beauty, loaded 
with literary distinctions, and glowing with patriotic hopes, 
such it continued to be when, after having experienced 
every calamity which is incident to our nature, old, poor, 
sightless, and disgraced, he retired to his hovel to die. 

Macaulay*s Central Idea is the * sedate and majestic 
patience* of his hero. To force this master quality 
into strongest relief, he begins by an eloquent descrip- 

"• Example of Periodic sentence ; where the meaning remains 
suspended to the end. 
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tion of those circumstances which would most severely 
test the Roman virtue of fortitude ; in which (says the 
author) Milton excelled. (That he did so excel — that 
he was, as Macaulay states, innocent of despondency 
and asperity, may well be called in question by the 
student. But the inquiry does not concern the literary 
merit of the example.) In what may be called his 
Introduction — for, in an extract from a complete essay, 
the Introduction cannot be clearly marked — the author 
compares Milton with Dante ; affording, to those who 
are acquainted with the history of the Italian poet, a 
powerful illustration of an unkind fate that was common 
to both. Follows the presentment, in general terms, 
of the adverse circumstances in which Milton lived. 
There are no details : we are not told how he lost his 
health or his sight ; or what were the comforts of his 
home ; or in what consisted the prosperity of his party. 
Details such as these belong to the Life; there is no 
room for them in the brief space available for the 
Portrait At the same time, the terms used throughout 
are as forcible as the writer can make them. He is 
not content with a bald and colourless statement ; and 
his account of the violent generation into which Milton 
was born, is a piece of vigorous invective. * That hate- 
ful proscription' . . . *a profligate court' . . . * venal 
and licentious scribblers' . . . *a loathsome herd' — 
these are some of the expressions which the impartial 
historian permits himself to employ. His feelings were 
deeply engaged — whether rightly or wrongly, matters 
not — and his portrait is proportionately vivid. And 
it is undoubtedly the case that the more fervently a 
writer feels with regard to his subject, the better litera- 
ture will his work become; though it does not follow 
that it will be better history. In other words, before 
you can picture vividly, you must feel strongly. 
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Having presented his hero as suffering under the 
infliction of every kind of misfortune and oppression, 
the author shows him for a moment as he was before 
these things came upon him, 'in the prime of health 
and manly beauty, loaded with literary distinctions, and 
glowing with patriotic hopes'; thus gaining an effect 
of contrast In his Introduction, he gained an effect 
of likeness, by his comparison of Milton with Dante* 
Every description must depend for its success upon 
one or other of these devices ; because everything in 
nature gains its value in relation to its surroundings. 
In other words, the aspect of everything is relative. 
Had Milton's lot, for instance, been cast in milder times, 
his fortitude would have been less severely tested, and 
so it would not have taken on the heroic aspect described 
by Macaulay. 

It is in the judicious selection of an aspect brought 
relatively into bold relief, and the illustration of such 
aspect and its relative surroundings by the skilful use 
of comparison and contrast, and the careful selection of 
epithet — that is, the selection of the only descriptive 
word which precisely expresses your meaning — that the 
excellence of the portrait consists. 
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VIII 
ON TELLING THE TRUTH 

To define the title, we ask, first : What Is Truth ? and 
second, What is Telling the Truth ? Truth is That which 
Is. And Telling the Truth is relating, describing or 
explaining That which Is. But, if truth be that which is, 
how is it that any question arises as to what is truth 
and what untruth ? The answer is two-fold : Because 
of the difference in individual perception — in each 
person's power of seeing ; and because of the various 
motives which lead individuals to conceal or to disguise 
that which is. The Subject is Abstract ; and the defini- 
tion of its nature will naturally take the form of analys- 
ing and explaining the differences of individual percep- 
tion ; the motives which lead to concealment of truth ; 
and the results of these differences and of the operation 
of these motives. 

Seeing that all persons have the same kind of 
qualities, how does a difference of perception arise? 
Because of the difference in degree in the possession of 
these qualities. For instance, all are endowed with 
courage, curiosity, intelligence or reasoning power, and 
patience ; but, the difference in the degree in which 
these qualities are possessed is so great, that we mark 
our sense of it by roughly classifying people as brave or 
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cowardly, inquisitive or indifferent, stupid or clever, 
patient or impatient But, what relation do these varia- 
tions of temperament — that is, disposition and character 
— bear, to the power of perceiving truth, and of telling 
it ? Before we answer that question, let us ask another : 
Which is most commonly encountered, truth or its 
opposite ? For instance, if a number of persons were to 
give an account of an event which they had witnessed, 
and in which they were all more or less interested, would 
the actual truth be immediately evident ? Experience 
replies that it would not ; that, so far from arriving 
immediately at the truth in such a case, persons speci- 
ally trained to disentangle fact from falsehood, to * sift 
evidence,' would be required to discover it. From which, 
and from our own experience, we may deduce — ^what ? 
That the mind is naturally prone to slip aside from 
truth. Why ? Consider that which is, and that which 
we are, and the answer is obvious. That which is, is 
seldom, at first sight, what we would like to have 
it, and often what is dreadful to us. Hence, each 
individual seizes on that particular aspect of tha 
truth, which his particular combination of qualities 
enables him to perceive, and rejects the rest Many 
are capable of grasping what is called a half-truth; 
few are able to apprehend the whole truth. What 
quality, then, do we require, first of all, in order to 
be able to perceive the truth? Courage. And what 
other qualities? A natural desire for knowledge 
(which is curiosity), a moderate degree of intelligence 
or reasoning power, and a high degree of patience. 
Are these qualities, in the degree required, common? 
Experience would seem to suggest that they are not. 
What is the deduction ? That the search for truth is 
conducted by but few ; and that the degree of success 
attained by these few varies in accordance with the 
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variations of individual temperament Or, conversely, 
that the mass of people live in error, whose degree varies 
in accordance with the variations of individual tempera- 
ment 

Now you see the relation between variations of 
temperament — of disposition and character — and the 
power of perceiving and of telling the truth. 

Have we, then, no certain test of truth ? . In some 
cases, we have. In which cases? Whenever we can 
bring a theory — ^that is, our supposition concerning that 
which is, based upon such evidence as we can get — 
to the trial of actual experiment, we have an unfailing 
test For instance, in the science of chemistry, a theory 
is formed, to the effect that when such and such fluids 
are mixed together, a certain result will occur. If it does 
occur, we* have gained a piece of the knowledge of that 
which really is. But, in those things which cannot be 
brought to the trial of experiment, we can never be sure 
that we know the truth of them ; whether they exist, 
and if so, in what manner. They may be true — ^we 
may believe in their truth, if we like, or if we can — but 
we have no proof. It may be true, for instance, that 
human life exists on other planets besides the earth ; 
but the truth of the theory cannot be proved, because it 
cannot be brought to the test of experiment 

These considerations bring us to reflect upon the 
motives which regulate the Telling of the Truth, as we 
conceive the truth to be. What, in the first place, is the 
motive that inspires the search for truth? A natural 
desire for knowledge, combined with the conviction that 
the search for truth makes the happiness of life. To 
gain that knowledge and that happiness, the qualities of 
courage, intelligence and patience are requisite in order 
to face and to overcome obstacles and difliculties which 
frighten those who are not endowed with so high a 
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degree of such qualities. What is the natural inference? 
That the seekers after truth would desire to share their 
happiness with others — in the simplest phrase, to tell 
them the truth. And so, according to experience, they 
do so desire. And what, according to experience, is the 
result ? The result (says Experience) is doubtful. Why ? 
Because those who do not find their happiness in seeking 
truth are happy already. They find their happiness in 
error, in pleasant delusion and illusion. To them, these 
are truth. They have not the requisite degree of courage 
to find happiness in the actual truth itself; and if you 
rid them of error, they will lose what they have, without 
being able to gain anything in its place. But (you say) 
would they not be better, if not happier ? Possibly ; 
but the point is open to discussion. 

So much for the mere passive concealment of the 
truth. But, what of the wilful substitution of untruth for 
truth ? Does the same motive, the fear of destroying 
one kind of happiness without bestowing another in its 
place, apply in this case ? Often ; but, are there no other 
motives ? What are they ? Simple fear of consequences ; 
and a complex desire (arising from motives other than 
fear) to avoid or to postpone consequences. 

The telling of a lie (as it is called) may thus be due 
either to a dread of punishment, or to motives of policy ; 
in pursuance of which — it is your deliberate opinion — 
every one would be made happier ; or that certain im- 
portant objects would be secured ; or that you would gain 
a purely selfish advantage, by a judicious substitution of 
fiction for fact Thus, the telling of a lie has been called 
the postponement of judgment, by the appeal from 
man ; whose knowledge is finite, and who is therefore 
dependent on what you tell him ; to God, whose know- 
ledge is infinite. 
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Notes. — Individual differences in opinion as to that 
which is, arise from individual differences of tempera- 
ment, which affect powers of perception. Experience 
shows that the mind is prone to slip aside from truth. 
For, truth often disagreeable at first sight, and often 
dreadful Hence, many capable of grasping half- 
truth; few, whole truth. Qualities essential to its 
perception : courage, curiosity, intelligence, patience. 
These qualities rare. Hence, seekers after truth few 
in number; and their success varied in degree, 
according to variations of individual temperament. 
Or, conversely, mass of people live in error, whose 
degree varies according to same rule. Only test of 
truth, experiment. No proof obtainable, and hence 
no certainty possible, in cases where experiment 
impracticable. Motives for telling truth as we know 
it, natural impulse to extend that happiness which 
results from search for truth, to others. But expediency 
of so doing doubtful, owing to lack of essential qualities 
in those others; who find their happiness in error. 
Having deprived them of what they have, it might be 
impossible to supply anything better. As for wilful 
substitution of untruth for truth, motives sometimes the 
same. Other motives : fear of consequences, and desire, 
actuated by reasons of policy, general or selfish, to avoid 
or postpone consequences : appeal from man to God. 

Central Idea:— The Rarity of Truth. Or:— the 
Attraction of Untruth ; or, The Difficult Way of Happi- 
ness. 

There are, of course, further developments of the sub- 
ject which have not been attempted, such as : the moral 
aspect; the relation of truth to beauty; the eventual 
prevalence of truth over falsehood. 
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EXAMPLE VIII 
OF TRUTH 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) 
ESSAYS. I 

* What is Truth * ? said jesting Pilate ; and would not 
stay for an answer. Certainly there be^ that delight in 
giddiness, and count it a bondage to fix a belief ; affecting 
free-will in thinking, as well as in acting. And though the 
sects of philosophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain 
certain discoursing wits which are of the same veins, though 
there be not so much blood in them as was in those of the 
ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and labour which 
men take in finding out of truth ; nor again that when it is 
found it imposeth upon men's thoughts ; that doth bring 
lies in favour ; but a natural though corrupt love of the lie 
itself. One of the later school of the Grecians examineth 
the matter, and is at a stand to think what should be in it, 
that men should love lies, where neither they make^ for 
pleasure, as with poets, nor for advantage, as with the 
merchant ; but for the lie's sake. But I cannot tell : this 
same truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth not 
shew the masks and mummeries and triumphs of the world, 
half so stately and daintily as candle-lights. 

Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that 
sheweth best by day ; but it will not rise to the price of a 
diamond or carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied lights. 
A mixture of a lie ^ doth ever add pleasure. Doth any man 
doubt, that if there were taken out of men's minds vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as 
one would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a 

* According to modem usage : — * there are those.* 

* Grammatically, * where they make neither.' 

' Brachylogy — the omission ^f a word or words necessary for 
correct expression. Read : — *a mixture [the mixing of] a lie with 
the truth.' 
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number of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves ? One of 
the Fathers, in great severity, called poesy vinum daemonum^ 
because it filleth the imagination ; and yet it is but the 
shadow of a lie. But it is not the lie that passeth through 
the mind, but the lie that sinketh in and settleth in it, that 
doth the hurt ; such as we spake of before. But howsoever 
these things are thus in men's depraved judgments and 
affections, yet truth, which only doth judge itself^ teacheth 
that the inquiry of truth, which is the love-making or wooing 
of it, the knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and 
the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the sove- 
reign good of human nature. 

The first creature of God, in the works of the da}rS9 was 
the light of the sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and 
his sabbath work ever since, is the illumination of his 
Spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of the matter 
or chaos ; then he breathed light into the face of man ; 
and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face of 
his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect that was 
otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet excellently well; 
* It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships 
tossed upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in the window of 
a castle, and to see a battle and the adventures thereof 
below : but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon 
the vantage ground of Truth, (a hill not to be commanded, 
and where the air is always clear and serene,) and to see the 
errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale 
below ^ ; so always that this prospect be with pity, and not 
with swelling or pride. Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, 
to have a man's mind move in charity, rest in providence, 
and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth, to the 
truth of civil business ; it will be acknowledged even by those 
that practise it not, that clear and round* dealing is* the 
honour of man's nature ; and that mixture of falsehood is 

* The wine of demons. * Plain, straightforward. * Makes. 
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like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make the 
metal work the better, but it embaseth^ it. For these 
winding and crooked courses are the goings of the serpent ; 
which goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet. 
There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame as to 
be found false and perfidious. And therefore Montaigne 
saith prettily, when he inquired the reason, why the word 
of the lie should be such a disgrace and such an odious 
charge ? Saith he, * If it be well weighed, to say that a 
man lieth, is as much to say, as that he is brave towards 
God and a coward towards men.' For a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of falsehood and 
breach of faith cannot possibly be so highly expressed, as in 
that it shall be the last peal to call the judgments of God 
upon the generations of men ; it being foretold, that when 
Christ Cometh, * he shall not find faith upon the earth.* 

Bacon carries his argument further than we have; 
for, not only does he assert that men are prone to turn 
aside from truth but, he affirms that they love lies for 
the lies' sake. And yet he finds, as we found, that 
the inquiry, knowledge and belief of truth, are 'the 
sovereign good of human nature.' Pursuing his argu- 
ment, he observes that deceit deliberately practised for 
selfish ends — ^as in what he calls * civil business' — is 
a * vice * that * covers a man with shame ' ; and, by a 
curious interpretation of Scripture, that the * wickedness 
of falsehood and breach of faith . . . shall be the last 
peal to call the judgments of God upon the generations 
of men.' He illustrates his meaning by an allegorical 
reference to the Biblical account of the creation of the 
world ; and by quotation. 

Note the apt and striking Introduction. A familiar 
saying is quoted, and a new turn of meaning is given 
to it ; which both arrests the attention of the reader, and 
' Debases. 
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indicates the line of the Argument The answer which 
the Roman would not stay for, is given ; for, the Argu- 
ment explains the nature of truth, largely by defining 
the nature and operation of untruth. If you can fully 
define what a thing is not^ all that remains must be what 
it is — ^which is what you want to know. This is often 
Bacon's method. The Conclusion, describing the final 
effect of untruth, gives the last word of the answer. 

Note also the fine metaphorical phrases: — ^*This 
same truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not shew the marks and mummeries and triumphs of 
the world half so stately and daintily as candle-lights.' 
. . . 'A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.' 
• . . 'Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a 
man's mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth.' 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

By defining the title, you will place yourself in a 
position to select the point of view from which you are 
to treat the subject ; you will then be enabled to decide 
if it be Abstract, Concrete, or a combination of the two ; 
and you will then treat it accordingly. 

What is Westminster Abbey ? A great and ancient 
building of a solemn and splendid beauty, wherein for 
centuries the sacraments and festivals of the national 
religion have been celebrated; wherein the Kings and 
Queens of England have been crowned ; and wherein 
they lie buried tc^ether with statesmen, famous soldiers 
and sailors, poets and a multitude renowned or inglorious. 
The building itself, then, is highly picturesque; it is 
of strong architectural and antiquarian interest ; it is, 
moreover, a monument of English history, and a vast 
storehouse of what are called associations. So that you 
have the picturesque, architectural, antiquarian, historical 
and generally moralising points of view from which to 
choose. You must select one only, because you are 
limited to a single brief essay. What you select will 
depend upon your individual taste and the amount 
of your individual knowledge. If you have little 
historical and general knowledge, you may have a 
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feeling for the picturesque ; if you care for none of 
these things, you may yet own a reflective turn of 
mind. For the sake of convenience, we will assume 
that, like the author of the accompanying essay, you 
are content to take a certain aspect of what is before 
you, and to reflect upon it ; relying for your * entertain- 
ment ' and that of your readers, upon the thoughts which 
come to you in the course of contemplation. 

In other words, you describe an Impression. A 
certain aspect produces a certain eflect — makes a 
certain impression — upon your mind. That impres- 
sion is your Central Idea. Most people in such 
circumstances are vaguely conscious of receiving an 
impression; but, unless they have a reason for so 
doing, they do not take the trouble to ask them- 
selves in what that impression consists. Now, your 
reason for taking that trouble is, that you have to 
convey the mpression to others, by means of 
fcrpression in words; and until you know exactly 
what it is, you cannot convey it So that the first 
thing you have to do, is — to employ a phrase ot 
Stevenson's — to interrogate your consciousness. Ask 
yourself, first, What is this impression? and second, 
How was it produced ? When you know how the effect 
was produced upon yourself, you will be able, by 
describing those things which produced it, to convey 
the same impression to others. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Addison's essay in the Spectator, and read it with the 
purpose of finding out how it was done. 
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EXAMPLE IX 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719.) 

THE SPECTATOR. No. a6 

Pallida mors trquo pubat pttU pauperum tabemas 

Regumqui iurres^ O beaU SexH. 
ViUe summa brevis spem nos vital inchoare longam^ 

Jam Uprtmit nox^fabukeque manes ^ 
El domus exiiis Phttonia ^-^ HOR.* 

When I am in a serious Humour, I very often walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the Gloominess of 
the Place^ and the Use to which it is applied, with the 
Solemnity of the Building, and the Condition of the People 
who lye in it, are apt to fill the Mind with a kind of Melan- 
choly, or rather Thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable.' 
I Yesterday passed a whole Afternoon in the Church-yard, 
the Cloysters, and the Church, amusing myself with the 
Tomb-stones and Inscriptions that I met with in those 
several Regions of the Dead. Most of them recorded nothing 
else of the buried Person, but that he was born upon one Day 
and died upon another : The whole History of his Life 
being comprehended in those two Circumstances, that are 
common to all Mankind. I could not but look upon these 
Registers of Existence, whether of Brass or Marble, as a 

' With equal foot^ rich friend^ impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage and the palace gatej 
Uf^s span forbids thee to extend thy cares 
And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years. 
Night soon will seize ^ cmdyou must quickly go 
To stored ghosts and PluUfs house delow.-^CRKECn.) 

« Odes I. 4. 

* Balanced sentence ; the author's favourite construction 
throughout. 
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kind of Satyr ^ upon the departed Persons ; who had left no 
other Memorial of them, but that they were born and that 
they died. They put me in mind of several Persons men- 
tioned in the Battels of Heroic Poems, who have sounding 
Names given them, for no other Reason but that they may 
be killed, and are celebrated for nothing but being knocked 
on the Head. 

rXavKov Tc McSovra t€ ^^pfriXoyJiv tc. Hom. 
Glaucumque, Medontaque^ Thersilochumque, Vir. 

The Life of these Men is finely described in Holy Writ 
by the Path of an ArroWj which is immediately closed up 
and lost. 

Upon my going into the Church, I entertained my self 
with the digging of a Grave ; and saw in every Shovel-full 
of it that was thrown up, the Fragment of a Bone or Skull 
intermixt with a kind of fresh mouldering Earth that some 
time or other had a Place in the Composition of an human 
Body. Upon this, I began to consider with my self what 
innumerable Multitudes of People lay confused together 
under the Pavement of that ancient Cathedral ; how Men 
and Women, Friends and Enemies, Priests and Soldiers, 
Monks and Prebendaries, were crumbled amongst one 
another, and blended together in the same common Mass ; 
how Beauty, Strength, and Youth, with Old-age, Weakness, 
and Deformity, lay undistinguished in the same promiscuous 
Heap of Matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great Magazine of 
Mortality, as it were, in the Lump ; I examined it more 
particularly by the Accounts which I found on several of 
the Monuments which are raised in every Quarter of that 
ancient Fabrick. Some of them were covered with such 
extravagant Epitaphs, that, if it were possible for the dead 
person to be acquainted with them, he would blush at the 
Praises which his Friends have bestowed upon him. There 

1 Satire. 
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are others so excessively Modest,^ that they deliver the 
Character of the Person departed in Greek or Hebrew^ and 
by that means are not understood once in a Twelvemonth. 
In the Poetical Quarter, I found there were Poets who 
had no Monuments, and Monuments which had no Poets.* 
I observed indeed that the present War had filled the Church 
with many of these uninhabited Monuments, which had 
been erected to the Memory of Persons whose Bodies were 
perhaps buried in the Plains of Blenheim^ or in the Bosom 
of the Ocean. . . . 

I know that Entertainments of this Nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal Thoughts in timorous Minds, and 
gloomy Imaginations ; but for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; 
and can therefore take a View of Nature in her deep and 
solemn Scenes, with the same Pleasure as in her most gay 
and delightful ones. By this means I can improve myself 
with those Objects, which others consider with Terror. 
When I look upon the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion 
of Envy dies in me ; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beauti- 
ful, every inordinate Desire goes out ; when I meet with 
the Grief of Parents upon a Tomb-stone, my Heart melts 
with Compassion ; when I see the Tomb of the Parents 
themselves, I consider the Vanity of grieving for those whom 
we must quickly follow : When I see Kings lying by those 
who deposed them, When I consider rival Wits placed Side 
by Side, or the holy Men that divided the World with their 
Contests and Disputes, I reflect with Sorrow and Astonish- 
ment on the little Competitions, Factions and Debates of 
Mankind. When I read the several Dates of the Tombs, of 
some that died Yesterday, and some six hundred Years ago, 
I consider that great Day when we shall all of us be Con- 
temporaries, and make our Appearance together. 

"• Ironical. 

* Epigrammatic. " The essence of Epigrammatic writing is the 
surprise that lurks in the expression, by whatever art the ambush 
is contrived." (Minto.) 
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The author, in his Introduction, begins by stating 
explicitly what is the Impression he received, which, he 
says, is a *kind of Melancholy, or rather Thoughtful- 
ness.' This is his Central Idea. It is not, strictly 
speaking, necessary to make this statement at the out- 
set You are to produce the impression ; and if you 
succeed in producing it, you need not state what it is. 
It is there. But, this method of beginning is both easy 
to the author, and helpful to the reader ; for, it starts 
the author on his subject, and gives the reader, without 
any effort on his part, to understand what the author 
has in view. There is no rule on the subject, because 
each case requires a different treatment Addison's 
description of the impression received by him, as an 
agreeable thoughtfulness, is sufficiently vag^e; but it 
will serve. His essay is simply the easy conversation 
of an educated and intelligent person. 

He goes on, in his Argument, to describe what those 
things were, that produced the impression. They were 
the tombstones and inscriptions in these 'regions of 
the dead ' ; the fact of their recording so little, which 
reminds him of two passages in the classics ; the digging 
of a grave and the fragments of bone * intermixt with a 
kind of fresh mouldering earth'; which lead him to 
consider the variety of people now ' blended together in 
the same common Mass ' ; which, again, brings him to 
reflect upon the monuments and inscriptions that com- 
memorated them. In his Conclusion, he analyses the 
' agreeable thoughtfulness ' which these things arouse in 
him, and which is his Central Idea ; and he finds that 
it is made up of resignation — ' every Emotion of Envy 
dies in me' . . . 'the Vanity of grieving'; of compassion 
and composure — 'every inordinate Desire goes out'; 
of 'Sorrow and Astonishment'; and a solemn looking 
forward to the inevitable future. 
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So that the Subject resolves itself into combined 
Concrete and Abstract Those concrete things which 
are described, are so intimately associated with human 
interest, human life and its ending, that they give rise to 
reflections upon Abstract ideas. The things and the re- 
flections to which they give rise, produce a certain effect, 
or impression, upon the mind of the observer. This is his 
Central Idea. It is his business to produce that effect 
upon others. He does so, first, by stating in general 
terms what the impression is (Introduction) ; second, by 
describing the concrete things and the reflections belong- 
ing to them, which produced the impression (Argument) ; 
and third, by describing of what elements the impression 
itself — the Central Idea — is made up (Conclusion). By 
the time the writer has reached his conclusion, the im- 
pression he desires will have been produced upon his 
readers ; and when he analyses it — describes of what it 
is made up — ^he is merely giving names to the feelings 
which already exist, or which ought to exist, in his 
readers ; which, by bringing their emotions clearly before 
their minds, intensifies those emotions. 

The style is the style of Addison ; dignified, studiously 
correct, gravely witty ; what in his day would have been 
called * elegant * ; and withal of a dead level of irre- 
proachable merit that is apt to become monotonous. As 
in all the great writers of the eighteenth century, certain 
words are employed in a sense differing slightly from 
the sense of modern usage; often so slightly that we 
may in certain cases gain an additional force of meaning 
by employing them in their original signification. It is 
a useful exercise to pick out such words and to consider 
their history. In the essay quoted above, there are, for 
instance, * condition * and * entertainment' The con- 
text plainly shows their meaning as used in Addison's 
time. The Example should be read again and again 
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until the ear is attuned to the pecuh'ar excellence of the 
style. 

You should by this time have become sufficiently 
familiar with your method, to be able to write an essay 
under this heading, without further help. You should 
have learned, by this time, that the secret of the method 
is, to know what questions to ask yourself. In this case, 
they have been clearly indicated above. Of course, it is 
essential to have seen the Abbey, or, at least, to have 
read of that historic foundation. 

Whatever aspect you select for contemplation, we 
may assume that the Central Idea will be — to adopt Mr. 
Addison's notion — an Agreeable Thoughtfulness. 

For illustration — ^to match Mr. Addison's classical 
tags — ^what better than the verses by the Elizabethan 
poet and playwright, Francis Beaumont (i 586-1616), On 
the Tombs in Westminster Abbey} — 

Mortality, behold and fear 
What a change of fksh is here ! 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within these heaps of stones ; 
Here they lie, had realms and lands. 
Who now want strength to stir their hands, 
Where from pulpits seaPd with dust 
They preach, * In greatness is no trust.' 
Here's an acre sown indeed 
With the richest royallest seed 
That the earth did e'er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin : 
Here the bones of birth have cried 
* Though gods they were, as men they died ! ' 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the ruin'd sides of kings : 
Here's a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 
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And (to name but these) the eloquent passage from 
Holy Dyings Bishop Jeremy Taylor (i6i 3-1667). — 

'. . . Where our kings have been crowned their 
ancestors lie interred, and they must walk over their 
grandsire's head to take his crown. There is an acre 
sown with royal seed, the copy of the greatest change, 
from rich to naked, from ceiled roofs to arched coffins, 
from living like gods to die like men. There is enough 
to cool the flames of lust, to abate the heights of pride, to 
appease the itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash out 
the dissembling colours of a lustful, artificial, and imagin- 
ary beauty. There the warlike and the peaceful, the 
fortunate and the miserable, the beloved and the 
despised princes mingle their dust, and pay down their 
symbol of mortality, and tell all the world that, when we 
die, our ashes shall be equal to kings', and our 
accounts easier, and our pains or our crowns shall be 
les&' 
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This subject is of the same kind as the last. It 
has, however, another method of treatment ; a method 
that vividly illustrates the change which took place in 
literature during the century which separated the work 
of Joseph Addison and that of Charles Dickens. The 
mark of the change is, that whereas in the days of 
Addison, everyone wrote more or less alike, in obedi- 
ence to a strict fashion — ^what is called a literary con- 
vention — in the time of Dickens the fashion was dead, 
and everyone wrote (as men still write) each in his own 
manner. 

Begin, as before, by defining the words of the title. 
What is a forgotten building ? It is an edifice planned 
for a particular purpose, made with men's hands; the 
embodiment of hopes or ambitions or aspirations ; where 
people met together until they grew old and died, and 
another generation replaced them; finally becoming, 
in the operation of time and change, a place whose 
original purpose was in part, or wholly, forgotten, so 
that it began to be neglected, and to fall into disuse 
and decay. 

As before, there are various points of view, one of 
which we are to select; and as before, we select that 

Ml 
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from which the subject is dealt with in the Example 
quoted. That point of view may be called the chief and 
central point of view in life and literature : the point of 
view of Human Interest. The particular kind of human 
interest which may arise, whatever it be, will form the 
Central Idea. Read the accompanying essay (part of a 
larger essay) with this proposition in your mind, and its 
meaning will become clear to you. 



EXAMPLE X 
CITY OF LONDON CHURCHES 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRA VELLER 

Where shall I begin my round of hidden and forgotten 
old churches in the City of London ? 

It is twenty minutes short of eleven on a Sunday morn- 
ing, when I stroll down one of the many narrow hilly streets 
in the City that tend due south to the Thames. It is my 
first experiment, and I have come to the region of Whitting- 
ton in an omnibus, and we have put down a fierce-eyed 
spare old woman, whose slate-coloured gown smells of herbs, 
and who walked up Aldersgate Street to some chapel where 
she comforts herself with brimstone doctrine, I warrant. 
We have also put down a stouter and sweeter old lady, with 
a pretty large prayer-book in an unfolded pocket-handker- 
chief, who got out at a corner of a court near Stationers' 
Hall, and who I think must go to church there, because she 
is the widow of some deceased old Company's Beadle. The 
rest of our freight were mere chance pleasure-seekers and 
rural walkers, and went on to the Blackwall railway. So 
many bells are ringing, when I stand undecided at a street 
corner, that every sheep in the ecclesiastical fold might be a 
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bell-wether.^ The discordance is fearful. My state of 
indecision is referable to, and about equally divisible among, 
four great churches, which are all within sight and sound, 
all within the space of a few square yards. 

As I stand at the street corner, I don't see as many as 
four people at once going to church, though I see as many as 
four churches with their steeples clamouring for people.^ I 
choose my church, and go up the flight of steps to the great 
entrance in the tower. A mouldy tower within, and like a 
neglected washhouse. A rope comes through the beamed 
roof, and a man in the corner pulls it and clashes the bell — 
a whity-brown man, whose clothes were once black — a man 
with flue on him, and cobweb. He stares at me, wondering 
how I come there, and I stare at him, wondering how he 
comes there. Through a screen of wood and glass, I peep 
into the dim church. About twenty people are discernible, 
waiting to begin. Christening would seem to have faded 
out of this church long ago, for the font has the dust of 
desuetude thick upon it, and its wooden cover (shaped like 
an old-fashioned tureen-cover) looks as if it wouldn't come 
off", upon requirement. I perceive the altar to be rickety 
and the Commandments damp. Entering after this survey, 
I jostle the clergyman in his canonicals, who is entering too 
from a dark lane behind a pew of state with curtains, where 
nobody sits. The pew is ornamented with four blue wands, 
once carried by four somebodys, I suppose, before somebody 
else, but which there is nobody now to hold or receive 
honour from. I open the door of a family pew, and shut 
myself in ; if I could occupy twenty family pews at once I 
might have them. The clerk, a brisk young man (how does 
he come here ? ), glances at me knowingly, as who should 
say, * You have done it now ; you must stop.* Organ plays. 
Organ-loft is in a small gallery across the church ; gallery 
congregation, two girls. I wonder within myself what will 
happen when we are required to sing. 

There is a pale heap of books in the corner of my pew, 

^ Metaphor. ^ Personification 
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and while the organ, which is hoarse and sleepy, plays in 
such a fashion that I can hear more of the rusty working 
of the stops than of any music, I look at the books, which 
are mostly bound in faded baize and stuff. They belonged 
in 1 7 54 to the Dowgate family ; and who were they ? Jane 
Comport must have married Young Dowgate, and come 
into the family that way ; Young Dowgate was courting 
Jane Comport when he gave her her prayer-book, and 
recorded the presentation in the.fly-leaf ; if Jane were fond 
of Young Dowgate, why did she die and leave the book 
here ? Perhaps at the rickety altar, and before the damp 
Commandments, she. Comport, had taken him, Dowgate, 
in a flush of youthful hope and joy, and perhaps it had 
not turned out in the long run as great a success as was 
expected? . . . 

Among the Uncommercial travels in which I have 
engaged, this year of Sunday travel occupies its own place, 
apart from all the rest. Whether I think of the church 
where the sails of the oyster-boats in the river almost 
flapped against the windows, or of the church where the 
railroad made the bells hum as the train rushed by above 
the roof, I recall a curious experience. On summer 
Sundays, in the gentle rain or the bright sunshine — either,* 
deepening the idleness of the idle City — I have sat, in that 
singular silence which belongs to resting-places usually 
astir, in scores of buildings at the heart of the world's 
metropolis, unknown to far greater numbers of people 
speaking the English tongue, than the ancient edifices of 
the Eternal City, or the Pyramids of Egypt. The dark 
vestries and registries into which I have peeped, and the 
little hemmed-in churchyards that have echoed to my feet, 
have left impressions on my memory as distinct and quaint 
as any it has in that way received. In all those dusty 
registers that the worms are eating, there is not a line 
but made some hearts leap, or some tears flow, in their 
day. Still and dry now, still and dry ! ^ and the old tree, 

^ The figure of speech known as Exclamation. 
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at the window with no room for its branches, has seen 
them all out. So with the tomb of the old Master of the 
old Company, on which it drips. His son restored it and 
died, his daughter restored it and died, and then he had 
been remembered long enough, and the tree took posses- 
sion of him, and his name cracked out. 

There are few more striking indications of the changes 
of manners and customs that two or three hundred years 
have brought about^ than these deserted churches. Many 
of them are handsome and cosily structures, several of them 
were designed by Wren> many of them arose from the 
ashes of the Great Fire, others of them outlived the plague 
and the fire too, to die a slow death in these later days.^ 
No one can be sure of the coming time ; but it is not too 
much to say of it that it has no sign in its outsetting tides, 
of the reflux to these churches of their congregations and 
uses. They remain like the tombs of the old citizens who 
lie beneath them and around them. Monuments of another 
age. They are worth a Sunday-exploration, now and then, 
for they yet echo, not unharmoniously, to the time when 
the City of London really was London ; when the 'Prentices 
and Trained Bands were of mark in the state ; when even 
the Lord Mayor himself was a Reality — not a Fiction con- 
ventionally be-puflFed on one day in the year by illustrious 
friends, who no less conventionally laugh at him on the 
remaining three hundred and sixty-four days. 

You see how, in dealing with the subject, the writer's 
attention is concentrated upon the Human Interest 
which is inseparably bound up with the history and 
aspect of the place he is observing. For the building, as 
a building, he cares nothing ; for its history, apart from 
its inhabitants, nothing. Its aspect, picturesque though 
it may be, interests him only in connection with some 
detail of human life . . . ' a pew of state with curtains, 

^ Personification. 
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where nobody sits. The pew is ornamented with four 
blue wands, once carried by four somebodies, I suppose, 
before somebody else, but which there is nobody now 
to hold or receive honour from ; ' and ' the pale heap 
of books in the corner of the pew,' leads him to specula- 
tions upon the Dowgate family and the Comport branch. 
It is clear that the point of view is that of Human 
Interest But, human interest is as varied as the 
spectacle of human life. What kind of human interest 
makes the Central Idea in this picture? It is not, as 
in the last Example, explicitly stated in the Introduc- 
tion ; but, it is irresistibly suggested — a more artistic 
method. The description of the two old women in the 
omnibus ; and ' I don't see as many as four people at 
once going to church, though I see as many as four 
churches with their steeples clamouring for people' — 
these observations strike the note. The whole of the 
body of the essay — you can hardly call it the Argument 
— is pitched in the same key ; every word is designed 
to confirm the impression, to illustrate the Central 
Idea. What is it? In the transition to the Conclusion, 
which begins at ' Among the Uncommercial travels in 
which I have engaged,' the Central Idea, which has 
been so vividly illustrated, is presented in a slightly 
different form ... * scores of buildings at the heart of 
the world's metropolis, unknown to far greater numbers 
of people speaking the English tongue, than the ancient 
edifices of the Eternal City, or the Pyramids of Egypt 
... In all these dusty registers that the worms are 
eating, there is not a line but made some hearts leap, 
or some tears flow, in their day. Still and dry now, 
still and dry ! and the old tree at the window with no 
room for its branches, has seen them all out' 

And then, in the Conclusion itself, which begins 
There are few more striking indications of the' changes,' 
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the Central Idea is plainly defined, so that the least 
attentive reader cannot help understanding what his 
author meant In other words, the artist labels his 
picture. It is quite complete without the label, which 
is added merely to assist the intelligence of the public. 
* Monuments of another age ' — that is the Central Idea. 
The few decaying and exhausted people who still linger 
in those musty shades, are relics of an elder day, sur- 
vivals of another generation ; it is under that aspect, 
and that aspect alone, that they are presented. 

The Subject is virtually Concrete ; having to do with 
matters of observation and experience. It is for you 
to make the observation and to gain the experience — 
either from the actual building ; or from the recollection 
of it. The point of view, is the master point of view of 
Human Interest The Central Idea, any kind of human 
interest that takes your fancy in this connection. The 
questions you must ask yourself are : — 

Which, among the Impressions I receive, is the 
impression to choose for my Central Idea? What 
things are they which give me that impression, and 
which I am to describe (excluding all others) in order 
to present my Central Idea ? To what reflections, con- 
tributing to the illustration of the Central Idea, do 
they give rise ? What quotations are there which will 
help to illustrate it ? 

The answers to these questions, duly disposed in 
the Introduction, Argument and Conclusion, will make 
your essay. 
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OF GARDENS 

What is a garden? To define it, is not so easy as it 
would seem. It is a piece of ground cultivated and made 
beautiful by man for his pleasure. That is a working 
definition; but, have you yet arrived at the Idea of a 
garden ? Until you have, you will not be able to deal 
adequately with the Subject Analyse the definition. 
If you take a piece of ground in order to cultivate and 
make it beautiful, what does that action imply with re- 
gard to the piece of ground? That the ground was 
originally uncultivated and, if not ugly at least, not 
sufficiently beautiful. In other words, it was a piece of 
Nature. It is then, a piece of Nature which you take in 
order to cultivate and to make beautiful — that is, you 
cultivate it in order to make it beautiful. What does 
that statement amount to, in other words ? That man, 
being discontented with Nature as she is, takes upon 
himself to improve her. There seems a fallacy here. 
What question immediately arises ? How is it possible 
to improve upon Nature ? And yet, the garden is un- 
doubtedly more beautiful than the original piece of 
ground. Where, then, is the fallacy? you probably feel 
sure that it exists somewhere. Let us examine our defi- 
nition more closely. 

128 
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Man, we said, is discontented with Nature? But, 
if he be, where did he learn his discontent? For 
discontent implies the knowledge of the existence of 
something better ; and man knows nothing that is better 
than Nature, because Nature is all he knows. You say, 
perhaps, that he learnt it from within himself; and, 
while that proposition may be true in a sense, it does 
not carry you much farther, because man is himself part 
of Nature. We are shut up, then, to this conclusion ; 
that man learnt his discontent with Nature and his 
consequent desire to improve her, from Nature herself. 
Why not? If you put the matter with a little more 
precision, and say, Man learnt his discontent with cer- 
tain aspects of Nature, and his consequent ambition to 
improve them, from certain other aspects of Nature ; you 
will I think find no objection to the statement And 
what is this improvement of Nature called ? The word 
improvement probably strikes you as inaccurate. What 
then, do we call those (we will say) modifications of 
Nature whidi we bring to pass when we make a garden, 
or build a house, or paint a picture, or write a poem ? — it 
is all one. They are called Art And what is Art ? 
That is a large question ; but it will suffice for our present 
purpose to take the definition of Aristotle, and to reply 
that Art is the Imitation of Nature. That sounds — does 
it not ? — more reasonable. But how does that definition 
fit in with our conclusion, that art is an improvement 
upon Nature ? To answer that question and so complete 
the argument, we must ascertain exactly what Aristotle 
meant by the word Imitation. 'Art imitates Nature 
. . . Fine art . . . discovers the " form " towards which 
an object tends, the result which Nature strives to attain, 
but rarely or never can attain. ... It passes beyond the 
bare reality given by Nature, and expresses a purified 
form of reality disengaged from accident, and freed from 

I 
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ambitions which thwart its development . . . unfolding 
itself according to the law of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance.' ^ 

According to this theory — and none better was ever 
framed — the same law of aspiration and growth towards 
perfection is inherent — is implanted — ^both in Nature and 
in man ; and some aspects and qualities of Nature and 
man touch perfection at times, showing what the whole 
may become. It is thus man's peculiar office to do, as it 
were, for Nature what she cannot always do for herself: 
that is, to take up the work where she leaves it, and to 
bring it to perfection. Here is no contradiction, because 
man is part of Nature; he is not outside her; you may say 
with truth, that he is a certain part of Nature's machinery 
which is designed to develop towards perfection certain 
other parts. 

We have travelled a long way tp arrive at a definition 
of the Idea of a Garden. Now, what is it ? A piece of 
natural ground, presenting a certain undeveloped aspect 
of Nature, which is perfected and made beautiful by man 
in accordance with the beauty and perfection (or hints of 
perfection) which he perceives in certain other rare and 
finely developed aspects of Nature. 

And now, what is the Subject ? Both Abstract and 
Concrete. As regards the principle that governs the 
making of gardens, Abstract: as regards the gardens 
you know, or which you may invent. Concrete. 

Having arrived at our principle, we must proceed to 
explain in what manner it should be acted upon. What 
is the first thing to do, in order to make a beautiful 
garden — or indeed anything else ? To go to Nature to 
discover those rare and finely developed aspects which 
you are to imitate — that is, to produce by development. 
Gardening is a most ancient art; and experience has 
^ Aristotle^ s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art Butcher. 
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taught us by this time, what to look for. Certain aspects 
of Nature there are, of course, which will not serve us 
here : the formidable beauty of great mountains — the 
magic of wide waste spaces — the mystery of deep forests, 
and many more. But, the charm of rounded hills descend- 
ing gently in green declivities, clear brooks and standing 
pools, thick foliage and massed blossom, serried avenue 
and defending hedge, grassy plain and moss-clad boulder, 
and even a wild profusion : the charm of these is for us to 
capture and to perfect For, a garden is designed wholly 
for the sake of pleasure. Why is it capable of affording 
a high degree of pleasure ? Because the contemplation 
of the beautiful is the highest pleasure known to man. 

The next step in the process is, obviously, to show 
how in practice these various elements may be harmoni- 
ously combined ; to give plans, and designs, and detailed 
descriptions. But, adequately to do this, you would have 
to acquaint yourself with the famous gardens of the 
world, and with a considerable literature on the subject. 
This, however, under the circumstances, is clearly im- 
practicable. You may, however, study Bacon's descrip- 
tion of an ideal garden, which is the ideal Renaissance 
Garden in England ; and this will supply you with in- 
stances of the working of the principles which we have 
laid down. It will, moreover, give you a definite standard 
of taste by which to judge those gardens — old or new — 
which you know ; and will give you a basis to start from, 
if you essay to take the line of describing a garden 
designed by yourself. 

Notes : — A garden is a piece of ground cultivated in 
order to be made beautiful for man's pleasure. In other 
words, it is a work of art. And art is imitation of 
Nature ; that is, the perfecting of certain aspects of 
Nature, in the light of certain other aspects, by developing 
them]^according to the laws of their own being. This is 
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man's office ; man being part of Nature. Only certain 
aspects of Nature to be imitated. These have been 
defined by long experience. Sole object, to give pleasure : 
man's highest pleasure consisting in the contemplation of 
beauty. Principle having been laid down, practice may 
be illustrated by Bacon's famous essay on the ideal 
English Garden of the Renaissance; and by personal 
knowledge or invention. 

Central Idea. The Garden as a work of Art ; and 
therefore (in the words of Lord Bacon) as * the purest of 
human pleasures.' 

EXAMPLE XI 

OF GARDENS 

Francis Bacon. (1561-1626.) 

ESSAYS. XL VI 

God Almighty first planted a garden .^ And indeed it 
is the purest of human pleasures. It is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man ; without which buildings and 
palaces are but gross handiworks : and a man shall ever 
see that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely ; as if 
gardening were the greater perfection. I do hold it, in 
the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year; in which severally things 
of beauty may be then in season. . . . 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air (where it comes and goes like the warbling of music 2) 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that 
delight, than to know what be the flowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air. Roses, damask and red, are fast 

^ An example of Bacon's striking Introductory sentences. 
2 An example of effective use of adjectival clause in brackets. 
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flowers of their smells ; so that you may walk by a whole 
row of them, and find nothing of their sweetness ; yea, 
though it be in a morning's dew. Bays likewise yield no 
smell as they grow. Rosemary little ; nor sweet marjoram. 
That which above all others yields the sweetest smell in 
the air, is the violet, specially the white double violet, 
which comes twice a year ; about the middle of April, and 
about Bartholomew-tide.^ Next to that is the musk-rose. 
Then the strawberry-leaves dying, with a most excellent 
cordial smell. Then the flower of the vines ; it is a little 
dust, like the dust of a bent, which grows upon the cluster 
in the first coming forth. Then sweet-briar. Then wall- 
flowers, which are very delightful to be set under a parlour 
or lower chamber window. Then pinks and gilliflowers, 
specially the matted pink and clove giliiflower. Then the 
flowers of the lime-tree. Then the honeysuckles, so they 
be somewhat afar off. Of bean-flowers I speak not, because 
they are field flowers. But those which perfume the air 
most delightfully, not passed by as the rest, but being 
trodden upon and crushed, are three ; that is, burnet, 
wild-thyme, and watermints. Therefore you are to set 
whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk 
or tread. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed prince- 
like, as we have done of buildings), the contents ought not 
well to be under thirty acres of ground ; and to be divided 
into three parts ; a green in the entrance ; a heath or desert 
in the going forth ; and the main garden in the midst ; 
besides alleys on both sides. And I like well that four 
acres of ground be assigned to the green ; six to the heath ; 
four and four to either side : and twelve to the main garden. 
The green hath two pleasures ; the one, because nothing 
is more pleasant to the eye than green grass kept finely 
shorn ; the other, because it will give you a fair alley in 
the midst, by which you may go in front upon a stately 
hedge, which is to enclose the garden. But because the 

^ The Feast of Saint Bartholomew, August 24th. 
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alley wUl be long, and, in great heat of the year or day, 
you ought not to buy the shade in the garden by going 
in the sun through the green ; therefore you are, of either 
side the green, to plant a covert alley, upon carpenters' 
work, about twelve foot in height, by which you may go 
in shade into the garden. As for the making of knots or 
figures with divers coloured earths, that they may lie under 
the windows of the house on that side which the garden 
stands, they be but toys : you may see as good sights 
many times in tarts. The garden is best to be square, 
encompassed on all the four sides with a stately arched 
hedge. The arches to be upon pillars of carpenters' work, 
of some ten foot high, and six foot broad ; and the spaces 
between of the same dimension with the breadth of the arch. 
Over the arches let there be an entire hedge of some four 
foot high, framed also upon carpenters' work ; and upon 
the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret, with a belly, 
enough to receive a cage of birds : and over every space 
between the arches some other little figure, with broad 
plates of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play 
upon. But this hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, 
not steep, but gently slope, of some six foot, set all with 
flowers. Also I understand, that this square of the garden 
should not be the whole breadth of the ground, but to 
leave on either side ground enough for diversity of side 
alleys ; unto which the two covert alleys of the green may 
deliver you. But there must be no alleys with hedges at 
either end of this great enclosure ; not at the hither end, 
for letting^ your prospect upon this fair hedge from the 
green ; nor at the further end, for letting your prospect 
from the hedge through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great hedge, 
I leave it to variety of device ; advising nevertheless that 
whatsoever form you cast it into, first, it be not too busy, 
or full of work. Wherein I, for my part, do not like 
images cut out in juniper or other garden stuff; they be 

^ Hindering. Read : — * which would hinder.* 
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for children. Little low hedges, round, like welts,^ with 
some pretty pyramides, I like well; and in some places, 
fair columns upon frames of carpenters' work. I would 
also have the alleys spacious and fair. You may have 
closer alleys upon the side grounds, but none in the main 
garden. I wish also, in the very middle, a fair mount, with 
three ascents, and alleys, enough for four to walk abreast ; 
which T would have to be perfect circles, without any 
bulwarks or embossments ; and the whole mount to be 
thirty foot high ; and some fine banqueting-house, with 
some chimneys neatly cast,^ and without too much 
glass. . . • 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I 
wish it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wild- 
ness. Trees I would have none in it, but some thickets 
made only of sweet-briar and honeysuckle, and some wild 
vine amongst ; and the ground set with violets, straw- 
berries, and primroses. For these are sweet, and prosper 
in the shade. And these to be in the heath, here and 
there, not in any order. I like also little heaps, in the 
nature of mole-hills (such as are in wild heaths), to be set, 
some with wild thyme ; some with pinks ; some with 
germander,® that gives a good flower to the eye ; some 
with periwinkle ; some with violets ; some with straw- 
berries ; some with cowslips ; some with daisies ; some 
with red roses ; some with lilium convallium ; some with 
sweet-williams red ; some with bears*-foot ; * and the like 
low flowers, being withal sweet and sightly. Part of which 
heaps are to be with standards of little bushes pricked upon 
their top, and part without. The standards to be roses ; 
juniper ; holly ; berberries ; (but here and there, because 
of the smell of their blossoms) ; red currants ; gooseberry ; 
rosemary ; bays ; sweet-briar ; and such like. But these 
standards to be kept with cutting, that they grow not out 
of course. . . . 

Borders, edgings. ^ Designed, or constructed. 

Teucrium Chamaedrys. * Helleborus foetidus. 
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So I have made a platform ^ of a princely garden, partly 
by precept, partly by drawing, not a model, but some 
general lines of it ; and in this I have spared for no cost. 
But it is nothing for great princes, that for the most part 
taking advice with workmen, with no less cost set their 
things together ; and sometimes add statuas,^ and such 
things, for state and magnificence, but nothing to the 
true pleasure of a garden. 

Bacon, you see, assumes the Idea, the principle, of 
the garden, which we have reasoned out, to be known to 
his reader. * God Almighty first planted a garden,' he 
says, in his Introductory sentence ; which concise state- 
ment summarises our whole contention, that a garden is 
first of all a work of art ; for God stands here as the 
Great Artist. In his Introduction (which ends at the 
words * greater perfection ') Bacon clearly indicates his 
Central Idea ; the garden as a work of high art, and 
therefore as the minister of *the purest of human 
pleasures.' 

The Argument illustrates the Central Idea, by de- 
scribing those aspects of perfected nature which (in the 
writer's view) are the most beautiful, and which there- 
fore minister the highest pleasure. So magical are his 
phrases, that to read the essay, is like walking in the 
royal pleasaunce designed by my Lord. He begins 
with the greatest delight of gardens, the crown of their 
being, the flowers; goes on to shew how certain of 
nature's aspects may be perfected in the garden; the 
green pasture, the wild profusion of the heath 'or 
desert,' the cloistered alleys of the wood ; and their 
several proportions. These proportions are (though the 
author does not say so) regulated by man's natural 
powers of locomotion. Thirty acres is about the limit 

^ Plan, pattern. ^ Statues. 
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of the space he may conveniently patrol ; gaining access 
from his house in a few minutes to every part. Bacon 
is careful that he should not have to expose himself to 
the sun, in order to ' buy the shade ' ; and here, he has 
recourse to architecture, the mother of the arts. Now, 
all the arts are interdependent ; none stands alone ; and 
Bacon, wisest of men, has no scruple in building 
• pillars of carpenters* work ' — ' a little turret,* and in the 
spandrels ^ of the arches * some other little figure, with 
broad plates of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to 
play upon.* Then we come to the heath, which is to be 
of a * natural wildness ' ; and here, it would seem at first 
that the artist departs from his principles. Instead of 
perfecting an aspect of nature, he would transplant it 
bodily. This, at first sight, is not art ; but, if we ex- 
amine his design more closely, we find that he will plant 
his heath with all manner of wild flowers, which, in nature, 
would not be found together in the same place ; which 
brings it within the operation of his main principle. 
Moreover, he raises ' little heaps * ; and his standard 
bushes are to be kept * with cutting.* 

And * so,* he says, in his Conclusion, * I have made a 
platform * — a flat figure, a plan — * of a princely garden.* 

He is delineating the perfect garden ; and so, as he 
explains, he did not count the cost. 

Fashions change, and each succeeding generation 
has its own tastes. That is to say, of the infinite 
variety of combinations which the artist can make of 
nature's aspects, some give pleasure to one set of 
people at one time, some to another set of people 
at another time. The modem English garden is not 
designed on Bacon*s plan : I do not say it is better or 
worse ; but, it is different. 

^ The flat piece of wall-space between the shoulders of adjoin- 
ing arches. 
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' Agriculture/ says the dictionary, ' is the generic 
term, including at once the science, the art, and the 
process of supplying human wants by 'raising the products 
of the soil, and by the associated industries.' The Sub- 
ject, then, dealing with matters of experience, is Concrete. 
How are you to treat it? Will you discourse of the 
science, or the art, or the process? The objection to 
dealing with any or all of these aspects is, that unless 
you are a professional husbandman, it is very unlikely 
that you will know anything of them whatsoever. What 
method, then, can you adopt? Can you discover a 
point of view outside those indicated by the dictionary ? 
This problem will require a little consideration. You 
are to ask yourself questions until you arrive at a 
solution. 

If Agriculture be a science, an art, and a process, 
it must be practised by a certain class of men. These 
men are professional agriculturists ; farmers, dairymen, 
stock-breeders, and the like. And if they are pro- 
fessional men, their profession makes their life. Ex- 
amining that proposition, we see that we know what the 
profession is — it is the science, the art and the rest — 
but, what kind of life is that which results from its 

188 
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practice ? Here, we strike upon the point of view of 
Human Interest. For, what is the most interesting 
point to any given person with regard to any given pro- 
fession or trade? What is the first question you, for 
instance, would ask concerning it? You would ask — 
would you not ? — what sort of life it makes ? And what 
would be the motive prompting the question ? Surely, 
the desire to ascertain what amount of interest (or 
pleasure, which is the same thing) the life would give 
you. You may here object that the desire might be to 
discover the amount of profit in money to be gained by 
it. The question would then take this form : — What 
amount of pleasure can I buy with the profits of the life, 
irrespective of the life itself? But this, for the purpose 
of our present argument, is practically the same ques- 
tion. 

Pursuing, then, your inquiries into the nature of the 
life of the agriculturist, on the lines of its human interest, 
you ask: — What is the Idea, the principle underlying 
this way of life ? It is that of man tilling the earth out 
of which he was made, to gain the food which will keep 
him alive ; a creature of the dust helping the dust to 
bring forth other creatures, nourishing them and being 
nourished by them in its turn. Thus the wheel of life 
revolves in its eternal circle, according to the law of 
nature. This is the natural life of man ; the life nearest 
to nature which he may lead. What relation, then, does 
this way of life bear to the rest : to the life of the 
builder, the engineer, the doctor, the merchant, the 
scholar, the sailor, the artist? It is the trade of the 
agriculturist which makes all other trades possible. 
Why? Because he supplies the food of man. 'Agri- 
culture is the foundation of manufactures,' says Gibbon 
the historian. But, how does the agricultural way of 
life compare with others, as regards the pleasure it 
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brings? As it is the most natural life, so, you would 
say, it is also the happiest life ; and so, in its essentials, 
it is. The farmer — to take the farmer as representing 
the agriculturist — lives much in the open air, which is 
the first condition of health, as health is the first con- 
dition of happiness ; he labours with his hands, which 
is another condition of health ; he has to do with 
animals and growing things, and all his care is to 
cultivate their welfare. Now, of the callings which 
must be pursued in cities (for the pursuit of which, 
indeed, cities exist), their first condition is (speaking 
generally) that they must be carried on within-doors ; 
an unnatural and therefore an unhealthy condition; 
the labour is often of the brain, which tells upon the 
nerves; it is labour, moreover, which deals with the 
shifts of men; with their greed, ambition, and crime, 
their strivings after the unknown, their diseases and 
misfortunes. Which, then, on the face of it, is likely to 
be the happiest life ? Which, in point of experience, is 
the happiest ? Undoubtedly, the natural life, as against 
the artificial life of civilisation. What — ^by way of illustra- 
tion — is so often the aspiration of the dweller in cities ? 
Is it not to end his days *in the country'? — that 
country which he has scarcely seen, and whose simple 
joys he has long since lost the power to appreciate. 
And if the conditions of a country life are those which 
naturally result in happiness ; while the conditions of 
what the late Mr. Stevenson called * the miserable life of 
cities,' naturally tend to unhappiness, so that where such 
a tendency is averted, it is in spite of the conditions of life 
and not because of them : what is the result of the con- 
tinued operation of the one set of conditions, compared 
with the result of the other ? What, for instance, is the 
effect of a country existence upon a family which for 
generations has lived by agriculture in any form ? Does 
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that race grow stronger, hardier, and more beautiful ? Or 
does the stock tend to deteriorate ? Under proper con- 
ditions of food and lodging, we find the old yeoman 
families to be unmatched in vigour and a rustic beauty. 
And what is the effect of a city life upon a family which 
has supported that artificial existence for even three 
generations? Scientific persons tell us that the third 
generation is already degenerate ; so that a town popu- 
lation, except in so far as it is renewed from time to 
time with fresh blood from the country, tends rapidly to 
decay and final extinction. Have you never observed 
the people thronging the pavements of a great town, 
and compared them — ^their pallid, ugly faces and meagre 
forms— ^with what they might be? Nature exacts a 
penalty from those who lead an unnatural life. 

But, here a difficulty presents itself. We cannot all 
be farmers. Nature herself has designed very many for 
a different life. It is impossible to meet that objection 
as a whole ; we may, however, reply that if some form of 
city life be inevitable, it should be arranged so far as 
practicable on the country model Wide, open spaces, 
broad roads, a copious water supply and an efficient 
drainage system — ^with these, the evils of cities would be 
mitigated. There is, moreover, the law of compensation 
to be considered. 

These are the main characteristics, and their con- 
trasts, of the mode of life we are considering. There 
remain to be elaborated its more personal details ; the 
little ways in which its incidents and accidents affect a 
man : the changing beauty of the seasons, amid which 
he lives ; the homely interest of the ploughing, the sowing, 
the uprising crops, the hay-making, and the harvest ; the 
pasturing of the cattle, and their nightly calling home ; 
the tending of the sheep by the lonely shepherd, who 
beholds the sun rise and set, and out-watches the stars 
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on the dark hills. These, and such as these, depend 
upon your individual knowledge and your individual 
powers of observation and appreciation. 

There is much, also, to be learned from books, 
both old and new. For the old, you will find some 
curious information in the example cited below; for the 
new, there are the poets, and the works of Thomas 
Hardy and of Richard JeflFeries — to name but these. In 
Jefferies' * Notes on Landscape Painting' {The Life of the 
Fields) you will find a wonderful picture of country life. 
* The earth,' he begins, * has a way of absorbing things 
that are placed upon it, of drawing from them their stiff 
individuality of newness, and throwing over them some- 
thing of her own antiquity. As the furrow smooths and 
brightens the share, as the mist eats away the sharpness 
of the iron angles, so, in a larger manner, the machines 
sent forth to conquer the soil are conquered by it, become 
a part of it, and as natural as the old, old scythe and 
reaping-hook. Thus already the new agriculture has 
grown hoar.' 

The passage seems to suggest a kind of human 
interest which would make the Central Idea of an 
essay for which the quotation would serve as head-line : 
— The ancient, natural way of life; how it is un- 
changeable ; its toils and pleasures ; and how, scarce 
altered since the beginning, it makes the foundation of 
civilisation. 

Notes : — Agriculture is the science, the art, and the 
process of supplying human wants by raising the pro- 
ducts of the soil. In other words, the idea, the principle, 
of the most ancient means of livelihood, is that of 
man, himself a creature of the dust, helping the dust to 
bring forth other creatures, nourishing them and 
being nourished by them in his turn. Thus the wheel 
of life revolves. Nearest life to nature. Foundation 
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and essential condition of all other ways of life. Cf, 
Gibbon : — * Agriculture is the foundation of manufac- 
tures.' Relation of agriculture to other ways of life : — 
as most in accordance with nature, happiest ; open air, 
manual labour, association with animals and growing 
things and care for them, tend to health, innocency and 
content Conversely, sedentary and confined life of cities, 
brain-work, occupations dealing with shifts of men — 
greed, ambition, crime, strivings after unknown, diseases, 
misfortunes — tend to destroy nerve-power, health, inno- 
cency and content Note common desire of townsmen 
to return to country. Experience shows that ultimate 
effect of agricultural life is to improve the race; and 
that ultimate effect of town life is to degrade it within 
three generations, unless continually renewed from 
country. Degeneration obvious to the least observant 
Difficulty — we cannot all be farmers. Partially met by 
constituting life of cities so far as practicable on country 
model: wide open spaces, broad roads, copious water 
supply, efficient drainage system, eta Also law of com- 
pensation. Such are chief aspects of question. Personal 
details of actual life. Illustrate from observation and 
from books. Cf. Hardy, JefTeries, etc., and example 
cited. 

Central Idea : — The ancient, natural way of life ; how 
it is unchangeable ; its toils and pleasures ; and how 
scarce altered since the beginning, it makes the founda- 
tion of civilisation. Or, simply. The Beauty of the Agri- 
cultural Life. 
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EXAMPLE XII 

OF AGRICULTURE 

Abraham Cowley. (1618-1667.) 

ESSAYS, IV. 

The first wish of Virgil (as you will find anon by his 
verses) was to be a good philosopher ; the second, a good 
husbandman : and God (whom he seem'd to understand 
better than most of the most learned heathens) dealt with 
him, just as he did with Solomon ; because he prayed for 
wisdom in the first place, he added all things else, which 
were subordinately to be desir'd. He made him one of the 
best philosophers and the best husbandmen ; and, to adorn 
and communicate both those faculties, the best poet. He 
made him, besides all this, a rich man, and a man who 
desired to be no richer — 

* O fortunatus nimium, et bona qui sua novit ! * 

To be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the city ; to 
be a philosopher, from the world ; or rather, a retreat from 
the world, as it is man's, into the world, as it is God's.^ 

But, since nature denies to most men the capacity or 
appetite, and fortune allows but to a very few the oppor- 
tunities or possibility of applying themselves wholly to 
philosophy, the best mixture of humane affairs that we can 
make, are the employments of a country life.^ It is> as 
Columella calls it, ' Res sine dubitatione proxima, et quasi 
consanguinea sapientiae,' the nearest neighbour, or rather 
next in kindred, to philosophy. Varro says, the principles 
of it are the same which Ennius made to be the principles 
of all nature. Earth, Water, Air, and the Sun. It does 
certainly comprehend more parts of philosophy, than 
any one profession, art, or science, in the world besides : 

^ Balanced sentence. ^ Periodic sentence. 
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and therefore Cicero says, the pleasures of a husbandman, 
* mihi ad sapientis vitam proxime videntur accedere/ come 
very nigh to those of a philosopher. There is no other sort 
of life that affords so many branches of praise to a panegyrist : 
the utility of it, to a man^s self; the usefulness, or rather 
necessity, of it to all the rest of mankind ; the innocence, 
the pleasure, the antiquity, the dignity. . , . 

As for the necessity of this art, it is evident enough, 
since this can live without all others, and no one other 
without this. This is like speech, without which the society 
of men cannot be preserved ; the others, like iBgures and 
tropes of speech, which serve only to adorn it. Many 
nations have lived, and some do still, without any art but 
this; not so elegantly, I confess, but still they live; and 
almost all the other arts, which are here practised, are 
beholding to this for most of their materials. 

The innocence of this life is the next thing for which I 
commend it ; and if husbandmen preserve not that, they 
are much to blame, for no men are so free from the tempta- 
tions of iniquity. They live by what they can get by 
industry from the earth; and others, by what they can 
catch by craft from men. They live upon an estate given 
them by their mother ; and others, upon an estate cheated 
from their brethren. They live, like sheep and kine, by the 
allowances of nature ; and others, like wolves and foxes, by 
the acquisitions of rapine.^ 

And if great delights be joyn*d with so much innocence, 
I think it is ill done of men, not to take them here, where 
they are so tame, and ready at hand, rather than hunt for 
them in courts and cities, where they are so wild, and the 
chase so troublesome and dangerous. 

We are here among the vast and noble scenes of nature ; 
we are there among the pitiful shifts of policy; we walk 
here in the light and open ways of the divine bounty ; we 
grope there in the dark and confused labyrinths of humane 

^ The whole paragraph is constructed with the Balanced 
sentence ; and so almost throughout. 

K 
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malice : our senses are here feasted with the clear and 
genuine taste of their objects, which are all sophisticated 
there, and for the most part overwhelmed with their con- 
traries. Here, pleasure looks (methinks) like a beautiful, 
constant, and modest wife ; it is there an impudent, fickle, 
and painted harlot. Here, is harmless and cheap plenty ; 
there, guilty and expenceful 4uxury. 

1 shall only instance in one delight more, the most 
natural and best-natured of all others, a perpetual companion 
of the husbandman ; and that is, the satisfaction of looking 
round about him, and seeing nothing but the effects and 
improvements of his own art and diligence ; to be always 
gathering of some fruits of it, and at the same time to 
behold others ripening, and others budding : to see all his 
iBelds and gardens covered with the beauteous creatures of 
his own industry ; and to see, like God, that all his works 
are good : — ^ 

— Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Orcades ; ipsi 
Agricolae tadtum pertentant gaudia pectus. 

On his heart-string a secret joy does strike. 

The antiquity of his art is certainly not to be contested 
by any other. The three first men in the world, were 
a gardener, a plowman, and a grazier; and if any man 
object, that the second of these was a murtherer, I desire 
he would consider, that as soon as he was so, he quitted our 
profession, and tum*d builder.^ It is for this reason, I 
suppose, that Ecclesiasticus forbids us to hate husbandry; 
* because (says he) the Most High has created it.' We were 
all born to this art, and taught by nature to nourish our 
bodies by the same earth out of which they were made, and to 
which they must return, and pay at last for their sustenance. 

Example of the construction known as the Climax. 'The 
word " climax," is generally used in common speech for the cul- 
minating point, but, strictly speaking, it applies to the whole flight 
of ascending steps.' (Minto.) The sentence increases in an ascend- 
ing scale of signification. 

2 An oft-quoted epigram. 
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Behold the original and primitive nobility of all those 
great persons, who are too proud now, not only to till the 
ground, but almost to tread upon it.^ We may talk what 
we please of lillies, and lions rampant, and spread-eagles, in 
fields (Tor or cP argent \ but, if heraldry were guided by 
reason, a plough in a field arable would be the most noble 
and antient arms. 

All these considerations make me fisill into the wonder 
and complaint of Columella, how it should come to pass that 
all arts or sciences (for the dispute, which is an art,, and 
which a science, does not belong to the curiosity of us hus- 
bandmen,) metaphysick, physick, morality, mathematicks, 
logick, rhetorick etc., which are all, I grant, good and useful 
faculties, (except only metaphysick which I do not know 
whether it be anything or no ;) but even vaulting, fencing, 
dancing, attiring, cookery, carving, and such like vanities, 
should all have publick schools and masters, and yet that we 
should never see or hear of any man, who took upon him 
the profession of teaching this so pleasant, so virtuous, so 
profitable, so honourable, so necessary art. . . • 

The Central Idea of the author is that because the 
calling of Agriculture is the *next in kindred' to 
philosophy, which is the highest life, it is to be com- 
mended Like every writer of his time, he is steeped 
in the wisdom of the 'antients'; he cannot move a 
step without a side glance at the classics ; and if he 
can confirm his arguments with a citation from Virgil 
or Columella, he is entirely satisfied The central idea 
is illustrated in his Introduction ; in which the Roman 
poet is presented as the perfect man, who is wholly 
fortunate. 

The Argument, after admitting that all men cannot 
be philosophers, commends a country life, as compre- 

The figure of speech known as Apostrophe. The author is 
apostrophising, or addressing, his reader. 
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heading *more parts of philosophy/^ than any other 
employment. The principles of agriculture, says the 
writer, fortifying himself with a quotation from Varro, 
are one with those of nature. The Argument proceeds 
to illustrate the necessity and the various beauties of 
the life of the husbandman. Cowley is a close reasoner 
and an eloquent writer ; although he drew largely upon 
the classics, his thoughts are of his own coining ; and 
what he says is worth careful study. Follow his argu- 
ment down to his complaint that all arts and sciences 
are taught by skilled teachers, save 'this so pleasant, 
so virtuous, so profitable, so honourable, so necessary 
art * ; which might logically form his Conclusion. The 
rest of the Essay — not here quoted — is an excellent 
example of a pleasant piece of literary gossip : which, 
illustrating the foregoing Argument by curious refer- 
ences and ingenious quotations, might be called an 
extended Conclusion. 

* Philosophy may here be taken to mean : — The search for 
Truth, and the living in accordance with Truth so far as it is 
known. 
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XIII 
ON BOOKS AND READING 

What are books ? The expression in words of the 
human mind. That is a comprehensive definition. 
Pursue it a h'ttle further. What is the expression — 
the result of the working — of the mind? Thought 
Books, then, are the stored receptacles of thought ; for, 
strictly speaking, you cannot make even the simplest 
kind of book without thought But, when we speak of 
books as storehouses of thought, we do not as a rule 
include works upon statistics, manuals of geography, or 
treatises on the art of making paper-flowers. So that 
we must here distinguish. What kind of books do we 
mean, when we use the word in its ordinary conversa- 
tional acceptation? Surely, works of fiction, poetry, 
drama, essays, and sometimes history. Now, of what 
form of mind-expression are these the result ? Of the 
imagination. And what is imagination? The image- 
making power, by means of which the mind raises up 
pictures to itself of what has been, or what might be. 
By books, then, we mean the stored products of the 
imagination. 

What is reading? The action of the mind which 
takes in these products of other men's imaginations 
and stores them in the memory. What question arises 
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here ? The inquiry into the motive which induces one 
to acquire the fruit of the mental labour of others. 
Why, in the first place, since everyone is gifted with 
imagination, should not each be content with the pro- 
duct of his own?^ Because (obviously) everyone is 
not gifted with the same degree of imagination ; those 
of a lower degree, are desirous to enjoy the result of 
the working of the higher degree. What does that 
proposition imply? That, ranged in an ascending 
scale according to power of imagination, all persons 
upon a certain level would read the whole of the works 
(given time and opportunity as well as intention) of 
the persons above that level. But, do they? What 
does experience tell us with regard to individual tastes 
and preferences? That, so far from embracing the 
whole of the works produced by those of superior 
powers to himself, any given person will manifest a 
decided preference for a limited number, entirely ex- 
cluding the rest And what does that proposition 
imply? That everyone differs, not only in degree 
but, in kind of imaginative power. In the common 
phrases, people look at things from different points of 
view — ^what is one man's meat is another man's poison. 
And one kind of imagination cannot appreciate another 
kind. The rule is, you can only see what you bring 
with you the capacity for seeing. 

We have, then, in pursuing our inquiry into the 
motive which induces one to acquire the fruit of the 
mental labour of others, discovered that each person 
is gifted with a different degree and a different kind 
of imaginative power ; so that he is at the same time 
eager to enjoy the results of other imaginations than 
his own, and limited in his choice of them. But, the 
answer to the inquiry is still incomplete. Why is it 
^ S^ bead-line quotation to Example XIII. 
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that one desires to gain this mental wealth? The 
answer is plain : for the sake of pleasure. If you reply, 
for the sake of gaining knowledge, you do but say the 
same thing in other words. For, we gain knowledge, 
because the acquisition of knowledge is, theoretically, 
the highest pleasure in life. And if you reply, again, 
that knowledge is often acquired for the sake of what 
money or other profit can be made out of it, the pro- 
position remains the same ; because that money or that 
profit is made in order to be exchanged for some form 
of pleasure. But, we are dealing with works of imagina- 
tion only ; which are not in the same category with that 
class of works out of which mercenary knowledge may 
be gained. The books with which we are dealing, were 
written for pleasure, and are read for pleasure. Why ? 
Why is it that the exercise of the imagination gives 
pleasure, either actively in the making of books, or 
passively in the reading of them? Because it is a 
law of man's being that he should strive after perfec- 
tion, after beauty. As in the making of a garden, so 
in the making of a book ; he must needs take a piece 
of nature, and fashion it, according to the law of its 
being, towards a perfection of beauty, which he sees 
elsewhere in nature, or (what is the same thing) in his 
own heart In the imitation — that is, development — 
of that ideal beauty lies man's heritage of joy.^ And 
what, incidentally, makes, with regard to the ordinary 
life of man, a part of this joy ? The fact that in the 
works of the imagination lies the escape from the cares 
and sorrows of this life. The Muses, according to 
Hesiod, were bom that they might be * a forgetfulness 

^ 'All Art is dedicated to Joy, and there is no higher and 
no more serious problem than how to make men happy. The 
right Art is that alone, which creates the highest enjoyment' 
(Schiller.) 
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of evils, and a truce from cares.' So that in the read- 
ing of books we find a way of escape into happiness. 

Thus far, our Subject has turned out to be Abstract 
We have, so far as we have gone, made clear what 
books are, and what reading is, as general propositions 
What remains to be done with our subject? To 
explain and to illustrate from one point of view, what 
books and reading are to you. For, that is the only 
possible way to treat the subject, since you cannot by 
any means explain what these things are to another 
person. And it is in the fact of your making clear an 
individual experience, that the interest of the work will 
consist To whom ? To those whose imagination is of 
the same kind as your own. To these, then, you address 
yourself; to these, you relate your personal tastes, 
preferences — ^your experiences. Hence it is that from 
this point, the subject becomes Concrete. Now, what 
questions are you to ask yourself? What are those 
books in which I am most interested — which give me 
most pleasure? In what does that pleasure consist? 
Or, to put the questions in the form with which we 
are already familiar : — ^What is the Impression, or what 
are the impressions, produced upon my mind? And 
what things are they that give rise to that impres- 
sion? 

You have now to make up your notes ; first, on the 
Abstract side of the subject ; second, on the Concrete. 
You should by this time be able to perform that simple 
operation without help. 

Then, you are to select your Central Idea. Is it 
not your Impression, or set of impressions, of the books 
in which you take most pleasure ? 

You will find in the Example an excellent model 
and some useful quotations. 
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EXAMPLE XIII 

DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND 
READING 

Charles Lamb. (1775-1834.) 

LAST ESSA YS OF ELI A 

' To mind the inside of a book is to entertain one's self with the forced 
product of another man's brain. Now I think a man of quality and breed- 
ing may be much amused with the natural sprouts of his own.' 

Lord Foppington in the Relapse. 

An ingenious acquaintance of my own was so much 
struck with this bright sally of his Lordship, that he has left 
off reading altogether, to the great improvement of his 
originality.^ At the hazard of losing some credit on this 
head, I must confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable por- 
tion of my time to other people's thoughts. I dream away 
my life in others' speculations. I love to lose myself in 
other men's minds. When lam not walking, I am reading ; 
I cannot sit and think. Books think for me. 

1 have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel 
for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can read anything 
which I call a hook. There are things in that shape which 
I cannot allow for such.^ 

In this catalogue of hooks which are no hooks — bihlia a 
hiblia — ^I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books, 
Draught Boards, bound and lettered on the back, Scientific 
Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes at Large ; the works of 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, 
generally, all those volumes which * no gentleman's library 

* Ironical. 

2 An example of the author's trick of wedging a series of 
short sentences between long periods ; which has the effect of 
quickening^the.reader's attention, 
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should be without ' : the Histories of Flavius Josephus (that 
learned Jew), and Paley's Moral Philosophy. With these 
exceptions, I can read almost anything. I bless my stars for 
a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see these things in 
books* clothing perched upon shelves, like false saints, 
usurpers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrust- 
ing out the legitimate occupants. To reach down a well- 
bound semblance of a volume, and hope it some kind-hearted 
play-book, then, opening what * seem its leaves,* to come 
bolt upon a withering Population Essay.^ To expect a 
Steele, or a Farquhar, and find — Adam Smith.^ To view 
a well-arranged assortment of blockheaded Encyclopaedias 
(Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out in an array of Russia, 
or Morocco, when a tithe of that good leather would com- 
fortably re-clothe my shivering folios ; would renovate Para- 
celsus himself, and enable old Raymund Lully to look like 
himself again in the world. I never see these impostors, 
but I long to strip them, to warm my ragged veterans in 
their spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum 
of a volume. Magnificence comes after. This, when it can 
be afforded, is not to be lavished upon all kinds of books in- 
discriminately. I would not dress a set of Magazines, for 
instance, in full suit. The dishabille, or half-binding (with 
Russia backs ever) is our costume. A Shakspeare, or a 
Milton (unless the first editions), it were mere foppery to 
trick out in gay apparel. The possession of them confers no 
distinction. The exterior of them (the things themselves 
being so common), strange to say, raises no sweet emotions, 
no tickling sense of property in the owner. Thomson's 
Seasons, again, looks best (I maintain it)^ a little torn, and 
dog's-eared. How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading 
are the sullied leaves, and worn-out appearance, nay, the 
very odour (beyond Russia), if we would not forget kind 

^ Epigrammatic. 

* Example of effective use of brackets, 
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feelings in fastidiousness, of an old ' Circulating Library ' 
Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield ! ^ How they speak of 
the thousand thumbs, that have turned over their pages with 
delight I — of the lone sempstress, whom they have cheered 
(milliner, or harder-working mantua-maker) after her long 
da^s needle-toil, running far into midnight, when she has 
snatched an hour, ill-spared from sleep, to steep her cares, 
as in some Lethean cup, in spelling out their enchanting 
contents ! ^ Who would have them a whit less soiled ? 
What better condition could we desire to see them 
in?2 . . . 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if I confess, that the names 
of some of our poets sound sweeter, and have a finer relish 
to the ear — to mine, at least — than that of Milton or of 
Shakspeare ? It may be, that the latter are more staled and 
rung upon in common discourse. The sweetest names, and 
which ^ carry a perfume in the mention, are. Kit Marlowe, 
Drayton, Drummond of Hawthornden, and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you read a book. 

In the five or six impatient minutes, before the dinner is 

quite ready, who would think of taking up the Fairy 

Queen for a stop-gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrewes' 

- sermons ? 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to be 
played before you enter upon him. But he brings his music, 
to which, who listens, had need bring docile thoughts, and 
purged ears. 

Winter evenings — the world shut out — with less of cere- 

^ Exclamation. 

* Interrogation. * A figurative use to convey a feeling or an 
opinion in the form of a question. . . . Either the answer is obvious, 
and the question intended merely to give a turn to the reader's re- 
flections, or the question is intended to call attention to a topic and 
prepare the reader's mind for an answer which the writer proceeds 
to give.' (Minto.) 

^ Incorrect use of the relative : * and ' can only refer to a pre- 
ceding * which,' that does not here exist. Omit *and,' 
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mony the gentle Shakspeare enters. At such a season, the 
Tempest^ or his own Winter's Tale — ^ 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud — to 
yourself, or (as it chances) to some single person listening. 
More than one — and it ^ degenerates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for incidents, are 
for the eye to glide over only. It will not do to read them 
out. I could never listen to even the better kind of modern 
novels without extreme irksomeness. . . . 

I am not much a ^end to out-of-doors reading. I can- 
not settle my spirits to it. I knew a Unitarian minister, who 
was generally to be seen upon Snow-hill (as yet Skinner's- 
street was not\ between the hours of ten and eleven in the 
morning, studying a volume of Lardner. I own this to have 
been a strain of abstraction beyond my reach. I used to 
admire how he sidled along, keeping clear of secular con- 
tacts. An illiterate encounter with a porter's knot or a 
bread basket, would have quickly put to flight all the theo- 
logy I am master of, and have left me worse than indifferent 
to the five points. . . . 

The Central Idea of our author, you see, is in the 
main the same as your own. He heads his essay with 
a quotation that — ironically — misses the whole point 
of the matter which the essay endeavours to make 
plain. It is a sort of illustration by contradiction ; and 
the author makes it serve as his Introduction. He 
incidentally raises the point (which we have overlooked) 
of the mental laziness which the habit of reading without 
reflection, is apt to induce. To read without thought is 
to drug yourself. To read with the faculties alert, has 

* Aposiopesis. A figure of speech in which the sentence, for 
the sake of effect, is purposely left incomplete. 

2 * It.' What ? Either the occasion degenerates into a recital 
before an audience ; or, the hearers — the * more than one ' — 
degenerate into an audience. A doubtful licence in Brachylogy ; 
that is, an abridged form of expression. 
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been called a noble exercise of the mind. Charles Lamb, 
according to his own account, is quite careless of the 
said noble exercise ; nevertheless, he does himself less 
than justice ; for, few students have read with a keener 
exercise of the critical faculty — that is, the faculty that 
weighs, compares, and values. 

In the opening of his Argument, he defines what he 
means by books, by telling you what (in his opinion) are 
not books. Among these, are works of history. The 
body of the essay is made up, as the title leads you to 
expect, of detached thoughts, each leading casually to 
the next, without any definite logical sequence : obser- 
vations on books which are * intruders ' — on bindings and 
their associations — on the poets — on the time and place 
to peruse those masters — on novels — all illustrated by 
quaint anecdote and quotation. 

The wider your range of reading, the more quotation 
woven into the charming prose of Lamb, will you remark. 
We all build with stolen bricks. And none has stolen 
more gracefully than Charles Lamb. There is only one 
rule with regard to such piracy ; if you make as good a 
use of the spoil as did he from whom you took it, you 
are justified of the theft 
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XIV 
ON READING NEW BOOKS 

In the last section, we discussed what we meant by 
books, and what by reading them. We decided that the 
kind of books under discussion consisted of works of 
the imagination ; that their single object was to give 
pleasure; and that the reading thereof was the enjoyment 
of that pleasure, according to the measure of individual 
capacity. 

Proceeding within these limits, our present Subject 
deals only with those works of the imagination which are 
' new.' What do we mean by new ? We mean, those 
books which are published almost daily, and which are 
consequently written by our contemporaries. Who are 
our contemporaries? Those who were born into the 
same age as we ourselves, and who therefore inherit 
its peculiar tastes and fashions and ideals — those tastes 
and fashions and ideals which change with every gener- 
ation. As to the reading of new books, we are to consult 
our own experience. The first and most obvious inquiry 
is, are new books more popular than old ? Experience 
replies that they are. Before examining further into the 
question, we note that the subject may be called Con- 
crete, in so far as it deals with matters of common 
knowledge ; and Abstract, in so far as it deals with the 
reasons of the existing state of things; so that our 
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subject is combined Concrete and Abstract. We there- 
fore treat it by describing, first, what is the state of 
things as we know it; and second, by explaining and 
commenting upon the causes thereof. 

We know that new books, those which are written by 
our contemporaries, are read by people in general in pre- 
ference to the works of dead authors, wholly irrespective 
of their merits. Such is the plain fact Any librarian of 
a ' Circulating Library * will confirm the assertion ; prob- 
ably adding a sarcastic observation upon the quality of 
the public taste. You may easily illustrate this point by 
quoting instances. Speaking generally, it is safe to assert 
that, of the large number of persons who are continually 
reading new books, an extremely small proportion has 
ever opened Shakespeare since they left school ; where 
they were obliged to learn by heart the notes in which 
generations of scholars — at variance on every other 
point — have agreed to distract attention from the 
original work. And what is true of our greatest author, 
is true of lesser writers. People who have never read, 
and who will never read, the Elizabethan dramatists 
and poets, the men who wrote in the Golden Age of 
English literature, will eagerly peruse the works of Mr. 

and Mr. (you can supply the names as you 

will). And so on, and so forth. 

Now, what are the reasons for this state of things ? 
In the first place, to what class do these people who 
insist on reading new books to the exclusion of other 
works, belong? Are they, for instance, scholars or 
students ? Clearly, they are not. So that we have not 
to deal with persons who understand literature. The 
persons with whom we are dealing, form a class that 
does not profess any knowledge of letters. That is an 
important consideration. Evidently, then, they are 
either rich people of leisure, or people who earn their 
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living in paths quite distinct from any literary way of 
life. With what object do they read ? With the object 
of gaining pleasure, of course ; but, their kind of pleasure 
is evidently different from the kind to which the lives of 
scholars and students are dedicated. To understand 
and to define the particular brand of pleasure sought 
by * general readers,' we must first inquire under what 
circumstances they seek it If they are rich persons of 
leisure, they read for the sake of a new distraction, when 
they are bored with those pursuits which make the life 
of the idle rich ; if they earn their living in some way 
wholly unconnected with letters — and most ways are — 
they read for the sake of recreation, for simple amuse- 
ment In both cases, they will bring a tired mind to be 
refreshed But why, you ask, should a tired mind ex- 
clusively demand new books ? Is there nothing amusing 
in the whole range of past literature ? The reason is 
probably this : a weary mind follows the line of least 
resistance ; it knows that a modern novel will deal in a 
modern — and therefore a familiar — manner, with themes 
that make no demand upon the intelligence. It realises 
that the writer is living in the same age as the reader ; 
that they see eye to eye — use the same language — possess 
the same ideas — in a word, that they understand each 
other. On the other hand, it feels that, to take an author 
of (say) the last century, would be an effort, a specula- 
tion, a venturing into the unknown. And why risk a 
disappointment, when what you want lies ready to your 
hand? 

The question naturally arises, does the new book 
fulfil its object? Does it amuse? Judging by the 
steady demand for the works of popular authors, it would 
seem that it does. On the other hand, you are to 
remember that the reading of new books is chiefly accom- 
plished by womea Most men read nothing save the 
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newspaper ; either they have no time to read new books; 
or new books fail to amuse them. But, is the amuse- 
ment afforded by the works under consideration, a bene- 
ficial pleasure? What do we mean by beneficial? The 
question will be easier to settle if it is stated negatively. 
Is this amusement harmful ? Impossible to answer : 
because this form of recreation may do harm to some, 
and good to others ; may render some more fit for their 
duty, and others less fit ; and because the mere fact of a 
book being new, does not necessarily imply that it falls 
into the same category with all other works of the same 
kind which are published at the same time. 

But, if the new book thus fulfils its object, is the 
habitual reader thereof justified in his tacit conviction 
that none of the works of past literature would afford 
him pleasure without effort? or, at least, too little 
pleasure to reward the effort ? Or, is he under a delu- 
sion? To answer that question accurately, we must 
first consider in what the pleasure that is afforded by 
works of imagination, consists. It consists, in the first 
place, of elements which are wholly unaffected by the 
flight of time: the essential elements of the primal 
human emotions, of love and hate and fear ; the element 
of fate ; and in the second place, of the unessential — 
the accidental — elements of circumstance, of manners 
and fashions, which are continually changing. So that 
if our reader finds his pleasure in the essentials of litera- 
ture, he is mistaken in limiting himself to new books ; 
but if, on the other hand, he finds his pleasure in the 
unessential and accidental — in 'the clink of tea- 
spoons and the accents of the curate ' — ^he is perfectly 
right ; for these things perish and are forgotten beyond 
recovery. There is still another element of pleasure to 
consider. What is it ? The element of style : the enjoy- 
ment which arises from seeing how a thing is done, 

L 
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rather than from the contemplation of the completed 
work ; the satisfaction of observing good workmanship. 
But, the ability to appreciate style presupposes a certain 
temperament — a habit of mind — ^which is somewhat rare; 
and which seldom or never belongs to the exclusive reader 
of new books ; so that we may leave it out of account. 

How is it, then, that the reader who would naturally 
find pleasure in the essentials of literature, persists in his 
delusion that they are only to be found in new books ? 
The reason lies partly in his lack of training ; and partly 
in his lack of intelligence. 

Now you are to make up your notes. Then, select 
your Central Idea ; which you should be able to do with- 
out help. Before beginning to write, read the example 
carefully, and make what use of it you can. 



EXAMPLE XIV 

ON READING NEW BOOKS 

William Hazlitt. (1778-1830.) 

SKETCHES AND ESSAYS 

* And what of this new book, that the whple world make such a rout 
about ? * — Sterne. 

I cannot understand the rage manifested by the greater 
part of the world for reading New Books. If the public 
had read all those that have gone before, I can conceive 
how they should not wish to read the same work twice 
over ; but when I consider the countless volumes that lie 
unopened, unregarded, unread, and unthought-of, I cannot 
enter into the pathetic complaints that I hear made that 
Sir Walter writes no more — that the press is idle — that 
Lord Byron is dead. If I have not read a book before, it 
is, to all intents and purposes, new to me, whether it was 
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printed yesterday or three hundred years ago. If it be 
urged that it has no modern, passing incidents, and is out 
of date and old-fashioned, then it is so much the newer ; it 
is farther removed from other works that I have lately read, 
from the familiar routine of ordinary life, and makes so much 
more addition to my knowledge. But many people would 
as soon think of putting on old armour as of taking up a 
book not published within the last month, or year at the 
utmost. There is a fashion in reading as well as in dress, 
which lasts only for the season. One would imagine that 
books were, like women, the worse for being old ; that they 
have a pleasure in being read for the first time ; that they 
open their leaves more cordially ; that the spirit of enjoy- 
ment wears out with the spirit of novelty ; and that, after 
a certain age, it is high time to put them on the shelf. 
This conceit seems to be followed up in practice. What is 
it to me that another — that hundreds or thousands have in 
all ages read a work ? Is it on this account the less likely 
to give me pleasure, because it has delighted so many 
others ? Or can I taste this pleasure by proxy ? Or am 
I in any degree the wiser for their knowledge ? Yet this 
might appear to be the inference. Their having read the 
work may be said to act upon us by sympathy, and the 
knowledge which so many other persons have of its con- 
tents deadens our curiosity and interest altogether. We 
have set aside the subject as one on which others have 
made up their minds for us (as if we really could have 
ideas in their heads), and are quite on the alert for the next 
new work, teeming hot from the press, which we shall be 
the first to read, criticise, and pass an opinion on.^ Oh, 
delightful!^ To cut open the leaves, to inhale the frag- 
rance of the scarcely dry paper, to examine the type to 
see who is the printer (which is some clue to the value 
that is set upon the work), to launch out into regions of 

^ Hazlitt thought it mere pedantry to avoid ending a sentence 
awkwardly on a preposition. 
^ Exclamation. 
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thought and invention never trod till now, and to explore 
characters that never met a human eye before — this is a 
luxury worth sacrificing a dinner-party, or a few hours of 
a spare morning to.^ . . . 

Books that are to be written hereafter cannot be criti- 
cised by us ; those that were written formerly have been 
critised long ago : but a new book is the property, the prey 
of ephemeral criticism, which it darts triumphantly upon ; 
there is a raw thin air of ignorance and uncertainty about 
it, not filled up by any recorded opinion ; and curiosity, 
impertinence, and vanity, rush eagerly into the vacuum. 
A new book is the fair field for petulance and coxcombry to 
gather laurels in — the butt set up for roving opinion to aim 
at. Can we wonder, then, that the circulating libraries are 
besieged by literary dowagers and their grand-daughters, 
when a new novel is announced ? . . . 

There is, therefore, so far, a natural or habitual sym- 
pathy between us and the literature of the day, though this 
is a different consideration from the mere circumstance of 
novelty. An author now alive has a right to calculate upon 
the living public : he cannot count upon the dead, nor look 
forward with much confidence to those that are unborn. 
Neither,^ however, is it true that we are eager to read all 
new books alike : we turn from them with a certain feeling 
of distaste and distrust, unless they are recommended to 
us by some peculiar feature or obvious distinction. Only^ 
young ladies from the boarding-school, or milliners' girls 
read all the new novels that come out.* It must be spoken 
of or against ; the writer's name must be well known or a 
great secret ; it must be a topic of discourse and a mark for 
criticism — ^that is, it must be likely to bring us into notice 

* Example of the Climax ; the sentence rising by degrees to its 
highest point of signification. 

* * Neither' should be *nor,' in the sense of * And not' 

^ This statement may perhaps be regarded as an example of 
the figure of speech known as Hyperbole ; that is, exaggeration 
for the sake of gaining effect or emphasis. 
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in some way — or we take no notice of it. There is a 
mutual and tacit understanding on this head. We can no 
more read all the new books that appear, than we can read 
all the old ones that have disappeared from time to time. . . * 
We are struck with astonishment at finding a fine moral 
sentiment or a noble image nervously expressed in an author 
of the age of Queen Elizabeth ; not considering that, inde- 
pendently of nature and feeling, which are the same in all 
periods, the writers of that day, who were generally men of 
education and learning, had such models before them as the 
one that has been just referred to — were thoroughly 
acquainted with those masters of classic thought and 
language, compared with whom, in all that relates to the 
artificial graces of composition, the most studied of the 
moderns are little better than Goths and Vandals.^ It is 
true, we have lost sight of, and neglected the former, 
because the latter^ have, in a great degree, superseded 
them, as the elevations nearest to us intercept those farthest 
off ; but our not availing ourselves of this vantage ground is 
no reason why our forefathers should not (who had not our 
superfluity of choice), and most assuredly they did study and 
cherish the precious fragments of antiquity, collected to- 
gether in their time, 4ike sunken wreck and sumless 
treasuries ' ; and while they did this, we need be at no loss 
to account for any examples of grace, of force, or dignity in 
their writings, if these must always be traced back to a 
previous source. One age cannot understand how another 
could subsist without its lights, as one country thinks every 
other must be poor for want of its physical productions. 
This is a narrow and superficial view of the subject : we 
should by all means rise above it. I am not for devoting 
the whole of our time to the study of the classics, or of any 

* A broken-backed sentence, whose slovenly construction and 
long parenthesis render it obscure. 

^ According to Dr Johnson, the expressions 'former' and 'latter' 
should be consistently avoided, as tending to obscurity ; since the 
reader's attention is diverted back to the preceding paragraph. 
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other set of writers, to the exclusion and neglect of nature 
but I think we should turn our thoughts enough that way 
to convince us of the existence of genius and learning before 
our time, and to cure us of an over-weening conceit of 
ourselves, and of a contemptuous opinion of the world at 
large. Every civilised age and country (and of these there 
is not one but a hundred) has its literature, its arts, its 
comforts, large and ample, though we may know nothing 
of them ; nor is it (except for our own sakes) important that 
we should. . . . 

Hazlitt's object, you observe, is rather to attack 
the class of persons which we have been discussing, 
than to investigate and explain the causes that made 
them what they are. He cannot, he says, understand 
the rage manifested by the greater part of the world 
for reading New Books. But, he understood it very 
well, and contemned it. Perceiving the common 
objection — that an old book *is out of date and old- 
fashioned' — which is, as we have seen, a perfectly 
justifiable argument, within certain limits, Hazlitt 
invents a sophism^ to meet it By using the word 
*new' in a slightly different sense, the sense of 
'strange,' or 'novel,* he urges that the farther the 
work in question is 'removed from other works that 
I have lately read,* the * newer * it is. This is calculated 
to annoy — which was our author*s object — but it does 
not meet the objection. He goes on to remark that 
there is a fashion in reading, which is true; and 
enlarges maliciously on the fact. He knows well 
enough that the matter is one of taste, of training, 
of degrees of intelligence; but, he heartily dislikes 
the taste, training, and degree of intelligence in 
question; and sets down 'curiosity, impertinence, and 

^ A false argument, understood to be such by the reasoner 
himself, and intentionally used to deceive. 
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vanity/ and the love of novelty for its own sake, in 
their place. The last consideration we did not discuss ; 
it is doubtful if it exercises as much influence as Hazlitt 
would have us believe. He admits, however, that 
there is *a natural or habitual sympathy between us 
and the literature of the day,' as we also saw; and 
(with an eye upon William Hazlitt) that an 'author 
now alive has a right to calculate upon the living * 
public.* But, he adds, *only young ladies from the 
boarding-school, or milliners* girls read all the new 
novels that come out' Here, unless times have 
changed, we may venture to differ from Mr. Hazlitt. 
Young ladies from 'the' boarding-school make but a 
small proportion of subscribers to ' the * library ; and, as 
for 'milliners' girls,' poor, hard-worked and ill-paid 
creatures, they may be left out of account What 
Hazlitt means — in his playful way — is, that people will 
always read the book of an author who is ' known,' in 
preference to the book of the unknown aspirant Hazlitt 
assigns the lowest motive he can discover — the supposi- 
tion that an acquaintance with the work of a known 
author is more likely to bring the reader ' into notice ' — 
presumably at a dinner-party. But, our theory of the 
tired mind following the line of least resistance would 
seem nearer the truth. You know that A.'s work will 
entertain you, because it has done so before ; why then, 
risk disappointment with the juvenile efforts of B. ? 

Our author goes on to comment upon the astonish- 
ment with which 'a fine moral sentiment or a noble 
image ' is discovered * in an author of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth.' It is doubtful if such astonishment is ever 
experienced. But, Hazlitt's reflections on the Renais- 
sance writers in question are soundly critical. 

We find, you see, more matter for difference than 
agreement in the Example. Both are useful 
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THE LIFE OF A FAMOUS MAN 

What do we mean by the Life of a man ? We mean, 
an account of what manner of man he was, and what 
he did, and — to be precise — ^what he suffered. Pursue 
the definition farther. When you say, what manner of 
man he was, what do you mean? You mean, his 
character. And what is character? It is the sum of 
a man's qualities ; the result of his several qualities, in 
their various proportions, acting upon each other, and 
being acted upon by other characters and by external 
circumstances. For instance, everyone is aware that 
no two men are precisely alike. Wherein lies the 
difference? Do they possess different qualities? Or 
do they possess the same qualities in different measure ? 
They possess the same qualities in different measure. 
In ordinary parlance, we call one man honest, and another 
dishonest ; what we mean is, that one has a stronger 
impulse towards sincerity — the courageous impulse to 
act in accordance with things as they are, and to face 
the consequences — than another. The positive ex- 
pressions — honest, dishonest ; courageous, cowardly ; 
generous, mean, and so on — are merely convenient 
phrases, roughly indicating the greater measure or the 
less of a given quality.. 
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So that when we have taken accurately the various 
measures of a man's qualities, we have arrived at an 
understanding of his character. But, how are we to 
take accurate measures? In the first place, absolute 
accuracy is unattainable ; because it is that very differ- 
ence between man and man, which renders precise 
estimation impossible. You can only see what you 
bring with you the capacity for seeing. In other 
words, you can only measure by yourself; so that — 
allowing a mai^in for the help of the imagination — at 
every point of difference that exists between yourself 
and the other, there will be a proportion of error. 

If, however, we cannot hope for an exact likeness, 
we may still gain a reasonable approximation. How 
are you to gain that approximation ? How are you to 
discover a man's character — ^to find out the various pro- 
portions which his qualities bear to each other, and to 
the characters of other men, which will give you the per- 
ception of the whole ? You discover character by watch- 
ing it reveal itself. How does character reveal itself? In 
action : and by action you are to understand every mani- 
festation of emotion — of enei^y, of feeling — ^however 
slight, whether of word or gesture or deed. So that in 
giving an account of what a man does, and of what he 
suffers, you give at the same time an account of what 
he is. It is, then, of little use merely to state that such 
an one is brave, honest, loyal, industrious, and the like ; 
because these general expressions give no measure of 
proportion ; and it is in the measure of proportion that 
character exists. What then, are you to do? You 
are to present the character in Action. Shew what the 
man did, and why he did it, and how he suffered — for 
suffering is here to be considered as a form of doing. 

But here, a difficulty arises. We said that a man's 
character was the result of the combination of his 
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several qualities in their various proportions, acting 
upon each other, . and being acted upon by other 
characters and by external circumstances. What is 
the difficulty? The difficulty is, that if the character 
of the man is necessarily affected by the characters 
of other men and by external circumstances, we cannot 
truly depict it without giving some account of such 
other characters and such external circumstances. 
Taken tc^ether, with their acts and consequences, these 
make up the conditions of the times in which he existed. 
So that, in making the portrait of any given person, 
we must include in it some picture of the times in 
which he lived. 

The Subject, then, is both Abstract and Concrete ; 
it is abstract in so far as it deals with theories of motive 
and the causes which influence the springs of action ; 
concrete in so far as it deals with the actions them- 
selves, with circumstances and the facts of experience. 
The abstract we must investigate and define ; the con- 
crete must be related — ^that is, presented in a picture — 
as vividly as possible. 

First, then, you are to discover the character of the 
famous man whom you select, by considering his actions. 
Having formed an estimate of his character, you shew 
what manner of man he was, by delineating his actions. 
But here, another difficulty arises; for a man's work, 
to which most of his actions are dedicated, is often a 
thing that stands alone, and reflects but little light upon 
its originator; and yet his work may make the most 
notable part of his life. The completed work of a 
renowned soldier, or a great artist, for instance, is largely 
impersonal; that is, separate from, outside of, the 
person who originated it ; for although, strictly speak- 
ing, while the work was in the making, it was of course 
the result of his character in action, it only reflects a 
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part of that character when completed. For instance, 
did we know nothing of Sir Christopher Wren, save 
that he designed Saint Paul's Cathedral ; this great 
work of his would witness to no more of his character 
than that he was possessed of a noble faculty of inven- 
tion, and a high sense of the beautiful. 

How, then, are we to treat our subject, when the 
life of the man in question is mainly centred in his 
work ? The most convenient method, which is adopted 
by the great Dr. Johnson in his Lives of the Poets^ is 
to treat the subject under the heads of the two divisions 
into which it naturally falls: the life, considered as a 
character in action, acting upon the other characters, 
and the circumstances, which made the life of the time, 
and being acted upon by them; and the work, considered 
critically ; that is, by comparison with the greatest works 
of the same kind, and in connection with the period of 
history during which it was accomplished. There will 
be no sharp line of cleavage between the two divisions ; 
each will overlap and illustrate the other. 

To recapitulate : the life of a man is the presentment 
of his character by means of the delineation of his 
actions, which are to be depicted in their connection 
with the times in which he lived ; together with a 
critical account of his work, taking into consideration 
the greatest works of the same kind, and the period of 
history in which it was accomplished. These, then, 
are the points upon which you are to fix your attention, 
in reading the following Example with a view to seeing 
how it is done : — How the character of the subject is 
revealed by the actions selected for description by the 
author; how, in the author's view, he was influenced 
by the times in which he lived ; and what was the value 
of his work. 

You are then to decide what was the author's Central 
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Idea. Having acquainted yourself with these matters, 
you will have gained an insight into the method of 
doing this particular kind of work, which you can apply 
for yourself. 



EXAMPLE XV 

COWLEY 

Samuel Johnson. (1709- 17 84.) 

LIVES OF THE POETS 

The Life of Cowley, notwithstanding the penury of 
English biography, has been written by Dr. Sprat, an author 
whose pregnancy of imagination and elegance of language 
have deservedly set him high in the ranks of literature ; but 
his zeal of friendship, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a history : he has given the 
character, not the life of Cowley ; for he writes with so little 
detail, that scarcely anything is distinctly known, but all is 
shewn confused and enlarged through the mist of panegyrick. 

Abraham Cowley was born in the year one thousand 
six hundred and eighteen. His father was a grocer, whose 
condition Dr. Sprat conceals under the general appellation of 
a citizen ; and, what would probably not have been less 
carefully suppressed, the omission of his name in the register 
of St. Dunstan's parish gives reason to suspect that his father 
was a sectary. Whoever he was, he died before the birth of 
his son, and consequently left him to the care of his mother ; 
whom Wood represents as struggling earnestly to procure 
him a literary education, and who, as she lived to the age of 
eighty, had her solicitude rewarded by seeing her son 
eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him fortunate, and partaking 
his prosperity. We know at least, from Sprat's account, 
that he always acknowledged her care, and justly paid the 
dues of filial gratitude. 
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In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spenser's 
Fairy Queen ; in which he very early took delight to read, 
till, by feeling the charms of verse, he became, as he relates, 
irrecoverably a poet. Such are the accidents, which, some- 
times remembered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, pro- 
duce that particular designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, which is commonly 
called Genius. The true Genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to some particular direction. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great Painter of the present age, 
had the first fondness for his art excited by the perusal of 
Richardson's treatise. 

By his mother's solicitation he was admitted into West- 
minster school, where he was soon distinguished. He was 
wont, says Sprat, to relate, * That he had this defect in his 
memory at that time, that his teachers never could bring it 
to retain the ordinary rules of grammar.' . . . 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, 
might be said ' to lisp in numbers ' ; and have given such 
early proofs, not only of powers of language, but of com- 
prehension of things, as to more tardy minds seems scarcely 
credible. But of the learned puerilities of Cowley there is 
no doubt, since a volume of his poems was not only written 
but printed in his thirteenth year ; containing, with other 
poetical compositions, *The Tragical History of Pyramus and 
Thisbe,' written when he was ten years old ; and * Con- 
stantia and Philetus,' written two years after. 

Whilst he was yet at school he produced a comedy 
called * Love's Riddle/ though it was not published till he 
had been some time at Cambridge. This comedy is of the 
pastoral kind, which requires no acquaintance with the living 
world, and therefore the time at which it was composed 
adds little to the wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge ,*^ where he con- 
tinued his studies with great intenseness ; for he is said to 
have written, while he was yet a young student, the greater 
part of his Davideis ; a work of which the materials could 
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not have been collected without the study of many years, 
but by a mind of the greatest vigour and activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge he pub- 
lished ' Love's Riddle/ with a poetical dedication to Sir 
Kenelm Digby ; of whose acquaintance all his contem- 
poraries seem to have been ambitious ; and ' Naufragium 
Joculare,' a comedy written in Latin, but without due atten- 
tion to the ancient models: for it is not loose verse, but 
mere prose. It was printed, with a dedication in verse to 
Dr. Comber, master of the college ; but having neither the 
facility of a popular nor the accuracy of a learned work, it 
seems to be now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince passed 
through Cambridge in his way to York, he was entertained 
with the representation of the ' Guardian,' a comedy, which 
Cowley says was neither written nor acted, but rough-drawn 
by him, and repeated by the scholars. That this comedy 
was printed during his absence from his country, he appears 
to have considered as injurious to his reputation ; ^ though, 
during the suppression of the theatres, it was sometimes 
privately acted with sufficient approbation. 

In 1643, being now master of arts, he was^ by the pre- 
valence of the parliament, ejected from Cambridge, and 
sheltered himself at St. John's College in Oxford ; where, as 
is said by Wood, he published a satire called ^ The Puritan 
and Papist,' which was only inserted in the last collection of 
his works ; and so distinguished himself by the warmth of 
his loyalty, and the elegance of his conversation, that he 
gained the kindness and confidence of those who attended 
the King, and amongst others of Lord Falkland, whose 
notice cast a lustre on all to whom it was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to the 

^ Inversion of the natural order of the sentence, for the sake of 
emphasis : the beginning and end of a sentence or paragraph being 
appropriate for emphasis, as the reader's attention is — theoretic- 
ally — alert at the beginning, drooping in the middle, and awaking 
again at the conclusion. 
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parliament, he followed the Queen to Paris, where he be- 
came secretary to the Lord jermin, afterwards Earl of St. 
Albans, and was employed in such correspondence as the 
royal cause required, and particularly in cyphering and de- 
cyphering the letters that passed between the King and 
Queen ; an employment of the highest confidence and 
honour. So wide was his province of intelligence, that, for 
several years, it filled all his days and two or three nights in 
the week. 

In the year 1647, his * Mistress* was published; for he 
imagined, as he declared in his preface to a subsequent 
edition, that * poets are scarce thought freemen of their 
company without paying some duties, or obliging them- 
selves to be true to Love.' 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, its 
original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age rude and un- 
cultivated, by his tuneful homage to his Laura, refined the 
manners of the lettered world, and filled Europe with love 
and poetry. But the basis of all excellence is truth : ^ he 
that professes love ought to feel its power. Petrarch was a 
real lover, and Laura doubtless deserved his tenderness. Of 
Cowley, we are told by Barnes, who had means enough of 
information, that, whatever he may talk of his own inflam- 
mability, and the variety of characters by which his heart 
was divided, he in reality was in love but once, and then 
never had resolution to tell his passion. . . . 

At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jermin, he was engaged 
in transacting things of real importance with real men and 
real women, and at that time did not much employ his 
thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry. Some of his letters 
to Mr. Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, from April to 
December in 1650, are preserved in 'Miscellanea Aulica,' a 
collection of papers published by Brown. These letters, 
being written like those of other men whose mind is more 
on things than words, contribute no otherwise to his reputa- 
tion than as they shew him to have been above the affecta- 
^ A maxim upon which the Doctor often dwelt. 
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tion of unseasonable elegance, and to have known that the 
business of a statesman can be little forwarded by flowers of 
rhetorick. . . . 

Some years afterwards, ' business/ says Sprat, ' passed of 
course into other hands ' ; and Cowley, being no longer 
useful at Paris, was in 1656 sent back into England, that, 
' under pretence of privacy and retirement, he might take 
occasion of giving notice of the posture of things in this 
nation.' 

Soon after his return to London, he was seized by some 
messengers of the usurping powers, who were sent out in 
quest of another man ; and, being examined, was put into 
confinement, from which he was not dismissed without the 
security of a thousand pounds given by Dr. Scarborow. 

This year he published his poems, with a preface, in 
which he seems to have inserted something, suppressed in 
subsequent editions, which was interpreted to denote some 
relaxation of his loyalty. In this preface he declares, that 
' his desire had been for some days past, and did still very 
vehemently continue, to retire himself to some of the 
American plantations, and to forsake this world for ever.' 

From the obloquy which the appearance of submission 
to the usurpers brought upon him, his biographer has been 
very diligent to clear him, and indeed it does not seem to 
have lessened his reputation. His wish for retirement we 
can easily believe to be undissembled ; a man harassed in 
one kingdom, and persecuted in another, who, after a course 
of business that employed all his days and half his nights in 
cj^hering and decyphering, comes to his own country and 
steps into a prison, will be wilting enough to retire to 
some place of quiet, and of safety.^ Yet let neither our 
reverence for a genius, nor our pity for a suflFerer, dispose us 
to forget that, if his activity was virtue, his retreat was 
cowardice. 

He then took upon himself the character of Physician, 

* Periodic structure ; in which, for the sake of emphasis, the 
meaning is held in suspense until the last clause. 
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still, according to Sprat, with intention * to dissemble the 
main design of his coming over,* and as Mr. Wood relates, 
' complying with the men then in power (which was much 
taken notice of by the royal party), he obtained an order to 
be created Doctor of Physick, which being done to his mind 
(whereby he gained the ill-will of some of his friends), he 
went into France again, having made a copy of verses on 
Oliver's death.* . . . 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised little. It 
does not appear that his compliance gained him confidence 
enough to be trusted without security, for the bond of his 
bail was never cancelled ; nor that it made him think 
himself secure, for at that dissolution of government, which 
followed the death of Oliver, he returned into France, where 
he resumed his former station, and staid till the Restora- 
tion. . , . 

At the Restoration, after all the diligence of his long 
service, and with consciousness not only of the merit of 
fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, he naturally ex- 
pected ample preferments ; and, that he might not be 
forgotten by his own fault, wrote a Song of Triumph. But 
this was a time of such general hope, that great numbers 
were inevitably disappointed ; and Cowley found his reward 
very tediously delayed. He had been promised by both 
Charles the first and second the Mastership of the Savoy ; 
but * he lost it,* says Wood, * by certain persons, enemies to 
the Muses.' 

The neglect of the court was not his only mortification ; 
having, by such alteration as he thought proper, fitted 
his old Comedy of *The Guardian* for the stage, he 
produced it to the pablick under the title of *The 
Cutter of Coleman-street.* It was treated on the stage 
with great severity, and was afterwards censured as a 
satire on the king's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the first exhibit 
tion, related to Mr. Dennis, * that when they told Cowley 
how little favour had been shewn him, he received the news 

M 
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of his ill success not with so much firmness ^ as might have 
been expected from so great a man.' . . . 

That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he 
published his pretensions and his discontent, in an ode 
called * The Complaint ' ; in which he styles himself the 
nulancholy Cowley. This met with the usual fortune of 
complaints, and seems to have excited more contempt than 
pity. . . . 

His vehement desire of retirement now came again 
upon him. *Not finding,' says the morose Wood, *that 
preferment conferred upon him which he expected, while 
others for their money carried away most places, he retired 
discontented into Surrey.' 

'He was now,' says the courtly Sprat, * weary of the 
vexations and formalities of an active condition. He had 
been perplexed with a long compliance to foreign manners. 
He was satiated with the arts of a court ; which sort of 
life, though his virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
could make it quiet. Those were the reasons that moved 
him to follow the violent inclination of his own mind, 
which, in the greatest throng of his former business, had 
still called upon him, and represented to him the true 
delights of solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, and a 
moderate revenue below the malice and flatteries of 
fortune.' 

So differently are things seen, and so differently are 
they shewn ; but actions are visible, though motives are 
secret. Cowley certainly retired ; first to Barn-elms, and 
afterwards to Chertsey in Surrey. He seems, however, to 
have lost part of his dread of the hum of men. He thought 
himself now safe enough from intrusion, without the defence 
of mountains and oceans ; and, instead of seeking shelter 
in America, wisely went only so far from the bustle of life 
as that he might easily find his way back, when solitude 
should grow tedious. His retreat was at first but slenderly 

* Read ; — * he did not receive the news of his ill success with so 
much firmness,' etc. 
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accommodated ; ^ yet he soon obtained, by the interest of 
the Earl of St. Albans and the Duke of Buckingham, such 
a lease of the Queen's lands as afforded him an ample 
income. . . . 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure or suffer the uneasi- 
ness of solitude ; for he died at the Pdrch-house in Chertsey 
in 1667, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenser ; and King Charles pronounced, * That Mr. Cowley 
had not left a better man behind him in England.* . . . 

Cowley, like other poets who have written with narrow 
views, and,2 instead of tracing intellectual pleasure to its 
natural sources in the mind of man, paid their court to 
temporary prejudices, has been at one time too much 
praised, and too much neglected at another. 

Wit, like all other things subject by their nature to the 
choice of man, has its changes and fashions, and at different 
times takes different forms. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century appeared a race of writers that may 
be termed the metaphysical poets ; of whom, in a criticism 
on the works of Cowley, it is not improper to give some 
account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to 
shew their learning was their whole endeavour ; but, 
unluckily resolving to shew it in rhyme, instead of writing 
poetry, they only wrote verses, and very often such verses 
as stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear ; for 
the modulation was so imperfect, that they were only found 
to be verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated poetry 
rkxvt] fiLfiTfTLKTi, an imitative art^ these writers will, with- 
out great wrong, lose their right to the name of poets ; for 
they cannot be said to have imitated any thing ; they 

^ Scantily supplied with the means of comfortable subsistence. 
* Read : — * and who,* etc. 
3 See Section XVIII. 
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neither copied nature nor life ; neither painted the forms 
of matter, nor represented the operations of intellect. 

Those however who deny them to be poets, allow them 
to be wits. Dryden confesses of himself and his contempor- 
aries, that they fall below Donne in wit, but maintains that 
they surpass him in poetry. 

If Wit be well described by Pope, as being * that which 
has been often thought, but was never before so well 
expressed,* ^ they certainly never attained, nor ever sought 
it ; for they endeavoured to be singular in their thoughts, 
and were careless of their diction. But Pope's account of 
wit is undoubtedly erroneous ; he depresses it below its 
natural dignity, and reduces it from strength of thought 
to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that 
be considered as Wit, which is at once natural and new, 
that which, though not obvious, is, upon its first production, 
acknowledged to be just ; if it be that, which he ^hat never 
found it, wonders how he missed ; to wit of this kind the 
metaphysical poets have seldom risen. Their thoughts are 
often new, but seldom natural ; they are not obvious, but 
neither are they just ; and the reader, far from wondering 
that he missed them, wonders more frequently by what 
perverseness of industry they were ever found. . . . 

Of all the passages in which poets have exemplified 
their own precepts, none will easily be found of greater 
excellence than that in which Cowley condemns exuberance 
of Wit : 

* Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That shews more cost than art. 
Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be seen, 

If there be nothing else between. 
Men doubt, because they stand so thick i* th' sky. 
If those be stars which paint the galaxy,' 

1 See Section XXI. 
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. . . The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
of the metaphysical race, is that of pursuing his thoughts 
to their last ramifications, by which he loses the grandeur 
of generality ; for of the greatest things the parts are little ; 
what is little can be but pretty, and by claiming dignity 
becomes ridiculous. Thus all the power of description is 
destroyed by a scrupulous enumeration ; and the force of 
metaphors is lost, when the mind by the mention of par- 
ticulars is turned more upon the original than the secondary 
sense, more upon that from which the illustration is drawn 
than that to which it is applied. . . . 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, seems to have been 
carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light and the familiar, 
or to conceits which require still more ignoble epithets. A 
slaughter in the Red Sea, new dies the waters name ; and 
England, during the Civil War, was Albion no more^ nor to 
be named from white. . . . 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is descrip- 
tion, or the power of presenting pictures to the mind. 
Cowley gives inferences instead of images, and shews not 
what may be supposed to have been seen, but what thoughts 
the sight might have suggested. . . . 

Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew his 
brother, 

' I saw him sling the stone, as if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument.' 

Of the sword taken from Goliah, he says, 

* A sword so great, that it was only fit 
To cut off his great head that came with it.' 

. . . His expressions have sometimes a degree of mean- 
ness that surpasses expectation : 

' Nay, gentle guests, he cries, since now you're in, 
The story of your gallant friend begin.* 

In a simile descriptive of the Morning : 

* As glimmering stars just at th* approach of day, 
Cashier'd by troops, at last drop all away.* 
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The dress of Gabriel deserves attention : 

* He took for skin a doud most soft and bright, 
That e'er the midday sun pierc'd through with light, 
Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 
Wash'd from the morning beauties deepest red ; 
An harmless flattering meteor shone for hair ; 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 
He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 
Where the most sprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 
This he with starry vapours sprinkles all, 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow, ere it fret or fade. 
The choicest piece cut out, a scarfe is made.' 

This is a just specimen of Cowley's imagery : what might 
in general expressions be great and forcible, he weakens and 
makes ridiculous by branching it into small parts. That 
Gabriel was invested with the softest or brightest colours 
of the sky, we might have been told, and been dismissed 
to improve the idea in our different proportions of concep- 
tion ; but Cowley could not let us go till he had related 
where Gabriel got first his skin, and then his mantle, then 
his lace, and then his scarfe, and related it in the terms of ' 

the mercer and taylor. . . . 

After so much criticism on his * Poems,' the * Essays ' ^ 
which accompany them must not be forgotten. What is 
said by Sprat of his conversation, that no man could draw 
from it any suspicion of his excellence in poetry, may be 
applied to these compositions. No author ever kept his 
verse and his prose at a greater distance from each other. 
His thoughts are natural, and his style has a smooth and 
placid equability, which has never yet obtained its due 
commendation. Nothing is far-sought, or hard-laboured ; 
but all is easy without feebleness, and familiar without i 

grossness. i 

It has been observed by Felton, in his * Essay on the . 

Classicks,* that Cowley was beloved by every Muse that he | 

courted ; and that he has rivalled the Ancients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

1 S^e Section XII, I 
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It may be affirmed, without any encomiastick fervour, 
that he brought to his poetick labours a mind replete with 
learning, and that his pages are embellished with all the 
ornaments which books could supply ; that he was the first 
who imparted to English numbers the enthusiasm of the 
greater ode, and the gaiety of the less ; that he was equally 
qualified for spritely sallies, and for lofty flights ; that he 
was among those who freed translation from servility, and 
instead of following his author at a distance, walked by his 
side ; and that if he left versification yet improvable, he left 
likewise from time to time such specimens of excellence 
as enabled succeeding poets to improve it. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Johnson observes that the 
former biographer of Cowley, Dr. Sprat, had fallen into 
the very mistake, which, in our preliminary considera- 
tion of the subject, we were careful to guard against. 
* He writes,' says Dr. Johnson, * with so little detail, that 
scarcely anything is distinctly known, but all is shewn 
confused and enlarged through the mist of panegyrick.' 
In other words, Dr. Sprat, instead of delineating the 
character of his subject by shewing it in action, pre- 
ferred to apply laudatory adjectives to it, by way of 
description ; an easy but futile method. 

Dr. Johnson begins by relating the circumstances 
into which Cowley was born — date, parentage, educa- 
tion. In his account of the boy accidentally falling upon 
Spenser's Faerie Queene^ we gain the first suggestion of 
the biographer's Central Idea: how, through all the 
changes and chances of his life, Cowley turned inevitably 
to poetry. And here, also, we have Dr. Johnson's 
famous definition of Genius. In continued illustration 
of his central idea, the author tells us of Cowley's early 
impulses towards the making of verse — his 'learned 
puerilities,' the Doctor calls them ; and of his composi- 
tions as a student. 
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When Cowley had completed his studies at the 
University, he began to mingle with his fellows in the 
great world ; and accordingly, his biographer gives just 
so much information with regard to Cowley's illustrious 
friends, and the circumstances in which they moved, as 
to render the narrative intelligible. Dr. Johnson goes 
on to shew how Cowley, though deeply engaged in the 
politics of the day, never lost his taste for letters ; and 
how he attained bis ambition, which was to retire from 
public life, in order, as Dr. Sprat puts it, * to follow the 
violent inclination of his own mind.' The way in which 
he gained his end. reveals, according to the Doctor, 
certain deplorable points of character; and he relates 
how, after a brief return to society, Cowley again 
retired into the country, where he remained until his 
death. * Actions,' says Dr. Johnson, * are visible, though 
motives are secret' ; and the Doctor is here contented to 
record the actions, and to leave the imputation of 
motives to his readers. There follows the Doctor's 
criticism of Cowley's work in verse and prose ; intro- 
duced by a disquisition upon the class of literature to 
which he assigned the work of Cowley. For, since each 
kind of literature has its own standards, it is necessary, 
before judging any given work, to state what these are. 

And in every other kind of work, whether of 
statesman, or soldier, teacher or maker, the rule holds 
good ; before criticising it, you are to discover and 
to define the principles which regulate the particular 
^standard of excellence of the class to which the work 
in question belongs. 

Having stated these, Dr. Johnson goes on to try 
the work of Cowley in accordance with them. He does 
so generally and in detail, at much greater length than 
is here quoted ; but the passages cited will both serve 
to illustrate the method of one of the greatest critics 
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that ever lived, and- the curiously ingenious kind of 
poetry by which Abraham Cowley earned his renown. 
In his conclusion, Dr. Johnson sums up his judgment, 
and delivers his verdict 

Dr. Johnson's weighty and impressive style remains 
a monument of English. He chiefly used what is called 
the Balanced Sentence ; which, says Professor Minto, 
'consists in taking words expressive of ideas that are 
meant to be compared or contrasted, and planting 
them in corresponding grammatical places, in similarly 
constructed phrases or clauses or sentences. . . . 
Johnson is a vigorous master of the art. The force of 
the structure may be felt in the concrete in any of 
his "Lives of the Poets," a work which, with all its 
limitations, still remains the most instructive body of 
criticism in our language. For example: — "Addison 
thinks justly, but he thinks faintly." "His prose is 
the model of the middle style ; on grave subjects 
not formal, on light occasions not grovelling; pure 
without scrupulosity, and exact without elaboration." 
. . . The basis of its use in exposition is the value of 
comparison and contrast for making ideas clear. If we 
wish to obtain a precise idea of anything, we must com- 
pare and contrast it with the things that are most like 
it in nature; in this way only can we apprehend its 
precise character. This is the rationale of the matter of 
a balanced sentence. We must say what a thing is not 
as well as what it is, if we would be clearly understood ; 
and comparison of nearly allied things one with another 
is more instructive than the comparison of things wide 
as the poles asunder.* ^ 

^ Principles of Prose Composition^ Minto. 
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This is an exercise designed to enable you to learn 
what a great writer has to tell you with regard to a 
given subject, rather than to induce you to find out 
something of its nature for yourself You will thus 
gain a piece of valuable knowledge. For, Carlyle's 
essay does not consist of detached thoughts upon his- 
tory, or a record of personal impressions with regard to 
it, although these are tenable points of view ; but, he 
devotes a considerable intellect to the task of analysing 
and explaining the nature of History ; what it is ; and 
how its knowledge ought to be pursued. These matters 
make up his Central Idea ; which might be called the 
Uses of Learning History. It is suggested in his Intro- 
duction, which ends at the conclusion of the second para- 
graph. The Argument elucidates it, point by point. 
The Conclusion of which the last paragraph consists, 
summarises the Argument 

You are to study the essay until you have thoroughly 
grasped its import and its chain of reasoning; then, 
make notes of the principal points ; then, write a clear 
account of Carlyle's view of the matter as you conceive 
it, in your own words, as concisely as possible. The 
exercise will be of great use to you, not only because it 

189 
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will give you several interesting ideas but, because the 
essay is a model of its kind ; clearly presented, carefully 
constructed, and eloquent 

The style of the author is intensely personal and 
characteristic, and perversely modelled upon the 
German idiom ; and, although it suited Carlyle's pur- 
pose, for the rest of the world it is an example of what 
to avoid. 



EXAMPLE XVI 

ON HISTORY 

Thomas Carlyle. (1795- 188 i.) 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 

Clio was figured by the ancients as the eldest daughter 
of Memory, and chief of the Muses ; which dignity, whether 
we regard the essential qualities of her art, or its practice 
and acceptance among men, we shall still find to have 
been fitly bestowed. History, as it lies at the root of all 
science, is also the first distinct product of man*s spiritual 
nature ; his earliest expression of what can be called 
Thought. It is a looking both before and after ; as, indeed, 
the coming Time already waits, unseen, yet definitely 
shaped, predetermined and inevitable, in the Time come; 
and only by the combination of both is the meaning of 
either completed. The Sibylline Books, though old, are 
not the oldest. Some nations have prophecy, some have 
not : but of all mankind, there is no tribe so rude that it 
has not attempted History, though several have not 
arithmetic enough to count Five. History has been 
written with quipo-threads, with feather-pictures, with 
wampum-belts ; still oftener with earth-mounds and monu- 
mental stone-heaps, whether as pyramid or cairn ; for the 
Celt and the Copt, the Red man as well as the White, 
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lives between two eternities, and warring against Oblivion, 
he would fain unite himself in clear conscious relation, as 
• in dim unconscious relation he is already united, with the 
whole Future, and the whole Past. 

A talent for History may be said to be born with us, as 
our chief inheritance. In a certain sense all men are his- 
torians. Is not every memory written quite full with 
Annals, wherein joy and mourning, conquest and loss 
manifoldly alternate : and, with or without philosophy, 
the whole fortunes of one little inward Kingdom, and 
all its politics, foreign and domestic, stand ineffaceably 
recorded ? ^ Our very speech is curiously historical. Most 
men, you may observe, speak only to narrate ; not in 
imparting what they have thought, which indeed were 
often a very small matter, but in exhibiting what they 
have undergone or seen, which is a quite unlimited one, 
do talkers dilate. Cut us off from Narrative, how would 
the stream of conversation, even among the wisest, languish 
into detached handfuls, and among the foolish utterly 
evaporate I * Thus, as we do nothing but enact History, 
we say little but recite it : nay, rather, in that widest 
sense, our whole spiritual life is built thereon. For, strictly 
considered, what is all Knowledge too but recorded Experi- 
ence, and a product of History ; of which, therefore. 
Reasoning and Belief, no less than Action and Passion, 
are essential materials ? 

Under a limited, and the only practicable shape, History 
proper, that part of History which treats of remarkable 
action, has, in all modern as well as ancient times, ranked 
among the highest arts, and perhaps never stood higher 
than in these times of ours. For whereas, of old, the 
charm of History lay chiefly in gratifying our common 
appetite for the wonderful, for the unknown ; and her office 
was but as that of a Minstrel and Story-teller, she has now 
farther become a School-mistress, and professes to instruct 

^ Interrogation : as more emphatic than direct statement. 
' Exclamation ; a favourite figure of speech with Carlyle, 
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in gratifying. Whether, with the stateliness of that vener- 
able character, she may not have taken up something of 
its austerity and frigidity ; whether in the logical terse- 
ness of a Hume or Robertson, the graceful ease and gay 
pictorial heartiness of a Herodotus or Froissart may not be 
wanting, is not the question for us here.* Enough that 
all learners, all inquiring minds of every order, are gathered 
round her footstool, and reverently pondering her lessons, 
as the true basis of Wisdom. Poetry, Divinity, Politics, 
Physics, have each their adherents and adversaries ; each 
little guild supporting a defensive and offensive war for its 
own special domain ; while the domain of History is as a 
Free Emporium, where all these belligerents peaceably 
meet and furnish themselves ; and Sentimentalist and 
Utilitarian, Sceptic, and Theologian, with one voice advise 
us : Examine History, for it is * Philosophy teaching by 
Experience.' 

Far be it from us to disparage such teaching, the very 
attempt at which must be precious. Neither shall we too 
rigidly inquire : How much it has hitherto profited ? 
Whether most of what little practical wisdom men have, 
has come from study of professed History, or from other 
less boasted sources, whereby, as matters now stand, a 
Marlborough may become great in the world's business, 
with no History save what he derives from Shakspeare's 
Plays ? Nay, whether in that same teaching by Experience, 
historical Philosophy has yet properly deciphered the first 
element of all science in this kind : What the aim and 
significance of that wondrous changeful Life it investigates 
and paints may be ? Whence the course of man's destinies 
in this Earth originated, and whither they are tending? 
Or, indeed, if they have any course and tendency, are really 
guided forward by an unseen mysterious Wisdom, or only 
circle in blind mazes without recognisable guidance ? Which 
questions, altogether fundamental, one might think, in any 

^ The two questions are treated grammatically as one question ; 
a common usage. 
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Philosophy of History, have, since the era when Monkish 
Annalists were wont to answer them by the long-ago ex- 
tinguished light of their Missal and Breviary, been by most 
philosophical Historians only glanced at dubiously and from 
afar ; by many, not so much as glanced at. 

The truth is, two difficulties, never wholly surmountable, 
lie in the way. Before Philosophy can teach by experience, 
the Philosophy has to be in readiness, the Experience must 
be gathered and intelligibly recorded. Now, overlooking 
the former consideration, and with regard only to the latter, 
let any one who has examined the current of human affairs, 
and how intricate, perplexed, unfathomable, even when seen 
into with our own eyes, are their thousandfold blending 
movements, say whether the true representing of it is easy 
or impossible. Social Life is the aggregate of all the indi- 
vidual men's Lives who constitute society ; History is the 
essence of innumerable Biographies. But if one Biography, 
nay, our own Biography, study and recapitulate it as we 
may, remains in so many points unintelligible to us ; how 
much more must these million, the very facts of which, to 
say nothing of the purport of them, we know not, and 
cannot know I 

Neither will it adequately avail us to assert that the 
general inward condition of Life is the same in all ages ; and 
that only the remarkable deviations from the common en- 
dowment and common lot, and the more important varia- 
tions which the outward figure of Life has from time to 
time undergone, deserve memory and record. The inward 
condition of Life, it may rather be affirmed, the conscious 
or half-conscious aim of mankind, so far as men are not 
mere digesting-machines, is the same in no two ages ; 
neither are the more important outward variations easy to 
fix on, or always well capable of representation. Which 
was the greatest innovator, which was the more important 
personage in man's history, he who first led armies over the 
Alps, and gained the victories of Cannae and Thrasymene ; 
or the nameless boor who first hammered out for himself an 
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iroti spade ? When the oak-tree is felled, the whole forest 
echoes with it ; but a hundred acorns are planted silently by 
some unnoticed breeze. Battles and war-tumults, which for 
the time din every ear, and with joy or terror intoxicate 
every heart, pass away like tavern-brawls ; and, except some 
few Marathons and Morgartens, are remembered by accident, 
not by desert. Laws themselves, political Constitutions, 
are not our life, but only the house wherein our Life is led : 
nay, they are but the bare walls of the house : all whose 
essential furniture, the inventions and traditions, and daily 
habits that regulate and support our existence, are the work 
not of Dracos and Hampdens, but of Phoenician mariners, 
of Italian masons and Saxon metallurgists, of philosophers, 
alchymists, prophets, and all the long-forgotton train of 
artists and artisans ; who from the first have been jointly 
teaching us how to think and how to act, how to rule over 
spiritual and over physical Nature. Well may we say that 
of our History the more important part is lost without re- 
covery ; and, — as thanksgivings were once wont to be offered 
* for unrecognised mercies,* — look with reverence into the 
dark untenanted places of the Past, where, in formless 
oblivion, our chief benefactors, with all their sedulous en- 
deavours, but not with the fruit of these, Jie entombed. 

So imperfect is that same Experience, by which Philo- 
sophy is to teach. Nay, even with regard to those occur- 
rences which do stand recorded, which, at their origin have 
seemed worthy of record, and the summary of which con- 
stitutes what we now call History, is not our understanding 
of them altogether incomplete ; is it even possible to 
represent them as they were ? The old story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh^s looking from his prison-window, on some street 
tumult, which afterwards three witnesses reported in three 
different ways, himself differing from them all, is still a true 
lesson for us. Consider how it is that historical documents 
and records originate; even honest records, where the 
reporters were unbiased by personal regard ; a case which, 
were nothing more wanted, must ever be among the rarest. 
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The real leading features of a historical Transaction, those 
movements that essentially characterise it, and alone deserve 
to be recorded, are nowise the foremost to be noted. At 
first, among the various witnesses, who are also parties in- 
terested, there is only vague wonder, and fear or hope, and 
the noise of Rumour's thousand tongues ; till, after a season, 
the conflict of testimonies has subsided into some general 
- bsue ; and then it is settled, by majority of votes, that such 
and such a ' Crossing of the Rubicon,' an ' Impeachment of 
Strafford,' a ' Convocation of the Notables,' are epochs in 
the world's history, cardinal points on which grand world- 
revolutions have hinged. Suppose, however, that the 
majority of votes was all wrong; that the real cardinal 
points lay far deeper : and had been passed over unnoticed, 
because no Seer, but only mere Onlookers, chanced to be 
there I Our clock strikes when there is a change from hour 
to hour ; but no hammer in the Horologe of Time peals 
through the universe when there is a change from Era to 
Era. Men understand not what is among their hands : as 
calmness is the characteristic of strength, so the weightiest 
causes may be most silent. It is, in no case^ the real histori- 
cal Transaction, but only some more or less plausible scheme 
and theory of the Transaction, or the harmonised result of 
many such schemes, each varying from the other and all 

varying from truths that we can ever hope to behold 

Such considerations truly were of small profit, did they, 
instead of teaching us vigilance and reverent humility in 
our inquiries into History, abate our esteem for them, or 
discourage us from unweariedly prosecuting them. Let us 
search more and more into the Past ; let all men explore 
it, as the true fountain of knowledge ; by whose light 
alone, consciously or unconsciously employed, can the 
Present and the Future be interpreted or guessed at. For 
though the whole meaning lies far beyond our ken, yet 
in that complex Manuscript,^ covered over with formless 
inextricably-entangled unknown characters, — ^nay, which is 

^ Metaphorical. 
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^ Palimpsest} and had once prophetic writing, still dimly 
legible there, — some letters, some words, may be deciphered ; 
and if no complete Philosophy, here and there an intel- 
ligible precept, available in practice, be gathered: well 
understanding, in the meanwhile, that it is only a little 
portion we have deciphered ; that much still remains to 
be interpreted ; that History is a real Prophetic Manuscript, 
and can be fully interpreted by no man. . . . 

Doubtless also, it is with a growing feeling of the infinite 
nature of History, that in these times, the old principle, 
division of labour, has been so widely applied to it. The 
Political Historian, once almost the sole cultivator of 
History, has now found various associates, who strive to 
elucidate other phases of human Life ; of which, as hinted 
above, the political conditions it is passed under are but 
one, and though the primary, perhaps not the most im- 
portant, of the many outward arrangements. Of this 
Historian himself, moreover, in his own special department, 
new and higher things are beginning to be exp^ted. From 
of old, it was too often to be reproachfully observed of him, 
that he dwelt with disproportionate fondness in Senate- 
houses, in Battle-fields, nay, even in Kings' Antechambers ; 
forgetting, that far away from such scenes, the mighty tide 
of Thought and Action was still rolling on its wondrous 
course, in gloom and brightness ; and in its thousand remote 
valleys, a whole world of Existence^ with or without an 
earthly sun of Happiness to warm it, with or without a 
heavenly sun of Holiness to purify and sanctify it, was 
blossoming and fading, whether the * famous victory ' were 
won or lost.^ The time seems coming when much of this 

^ A parchment or other writing material written upon twice, 
the original writing having been erased, wholly or in part, to make 
room for the second. 

' A metaphorical piece of writing which may perhaps be 
described as belonging to that figure of speech known as Vision ; 
in which the writer describes a scene as though it lay before his 
eyes. 

N 
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must be amended ; and he who sees no world but that of 
courts and camps ; and writes only how soldiers were drilled 
and shot, and how this ministerial conjuror out-conjured that 
other, and then guided, or at least held, something which 
he called the rudder of Government, but which was rather 
the spigot of Taxation, wherewith, in place of steering, he 
could tap, and the more cunningly the nearer the lees, — 
will pass for a more or less instructive Gazetteer, but will 
no longer be called a Historian. 

However, the Political Historian, were his work per- 
formed with all conceivable perfection, can accomplish but 
a part, and still leaves room for numerous fellow-labourers. 
Foremost among these comes the Ecclesiastical Historian ; 
endeavouring, with catholic or sectarian view, to trace the 
progress of the Church ; of that portion of the social 
establishments, which respects our religious condition ; as 
the other portion does our civil, or rather, in the long-run, 
our economical condition. Rightly conducted, this depart- 
ment were undoubtedly the more important of the two ; 
inasmuch as it concerns us more to understand how man's 
moral well-being had been and might be promoted, than 
to understand in the like sort his physical well-being ; 
which latter is ultimately the aim of all Political arrange- 
ments. • . . 

Church History, then, did it speak wisely, would have 
momentous secrets to teach us : nay, in its highest degree, 
it were a sort of continued Holy Writ ; our Sacred Books 
being, indeed, only a History of the primeval Church, as it 
first arose in man's soul, and symbolically embodied itself 
in his external life. How far our actual Church Historians 
fall below such unattainable standards, nay, below quite 
attainable approximations thereto, we need not point 
out. Of the Ecclesiastical Historian we have to com- 
plain, as we did of his Political fellow-craftsman, that his 
inquiries turn rather on the outward mechanism, the mere 
hulls and superficial accidents of the object, than on the 
object itself: as if the Church lay in Bishops' Chapter- 
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houseS| and (Ecumenic Council-halls, and Cardinals' Con- 
claves, and not far more in the hearts of Believing Men ; 
in whose walk and conversation, as influenced thereby, its 
chief manifestations were to be looked for, and its progress 
or decline ascertained. The History of the Church is a 
History of the Invisible as well as of the Visible Church ; 
which latter, if disjoined from the former, is but a vacant 
edifice ; gilded, it may be, and overhung with old votive gifts, 
yet useless, nay, pestilentially unclean ; to write whose 
history is less important than to forward its downfall. 

Of a less ambitious character are the Histories that relate 
to special separate provinces of human Action ; to Sciences, 
Practical Arts, Institutions and the like ; matters which do 
not imply an epitome of man's whole interest and form of 
life ; but wherein, though each is still connected with all, the 
spirit of each, at least its material results, may be in some de- 
gree evolved without so strict a reference to that of the others. 
Highest in dignity and difficulty, under this head, would be 
our histories of Philosophy, of man's opinions and theories 
respecting the nature of his Being, and relations to the Uni- 
verse Visible and Invisible : which History, indeed, were it 
fitly treated, or fit for right treatment, would be a province 
of Church History ; the logical or dogmatical province there- 
of ; for Philosophy, in its true sense, is or should be the soul, 
of which Religion, Worship is the body ; in the healthy 
state of things the Philosopher and Priest were one and the 
same. But Philosophy itself is far enough from wearing 
this character ; neither have its Historians been men, gener- 
ally speaking, that could in the smallest degree approximate 
it thereto. . . . 

Art also and Literature are intimately blended with 
Religion ; as it were, outworks and abutments, by which that 
highest pinnacle in our inward world gradually connects it- 
self with the general level, and becomes accessible therefrom. 
He who should write a proper History of Poetry, would depict 
for us the successive Revelations which man had obtained of 
the Spirit of Nature ; under what aspects he had caught and 
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endeavoured to body forth some glimpse of that unspeakable 
Beauty, which in its highest clearness is Religion, is the in- 
spiration of a Prophet, yet in one or the other degree 
must inspire every true Singer, were his theme never so 
humble.^ We should see by what steps men had ascended 
to the Temple ; how near they had approached ; by what 
ill hap they had, for long periods, turned away from it, and 
grovelled on the plain with no music in the air, or blindly 
struggled towards other heights. That among all our 
Eichhoms and Wartons there is no such Historian, must be 
too clear to every one. Nevertheless let us not despair of far 
nearer approaches to that excellence. Above all, let us keep 
the Ideal of it ever in our eye ; for thereby alone have we 
even a chance to reach it. 

Our histories of Laws and Constitutions, wherein many a 
Montesquieu and Hallam has laboured with acceptance, are 
of a much simpler nature ; yet deep enough if thoroughly 
investigated ; and useful, when authentic, even with little 
depth. Then we have Histories of Medicine, of Mathematics, 
of Astronomy, Commerce, Chivalry, Monkery ; and Goguets 
and Beckmanns have come forward with what might be the 
most bountiful contribution of all, a History of Inventions. 
Of all which sorts, and many more not here enumerated, not 
yet devised and put in practice, the merit and the proper 
scheme may, in our present limits, require no exposition. . • . 

1 See Section XVIII., Lyric Poetry. 
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NATURE AND BOOKS 

By Nature, we mean the visible Universe ; by books, 
as we have seen in Section XI 1 1., the stored receptacles 
of thought The essay you are to write, would naturally 
become an inquiry into the relation between the two ; 
hence, an Abstract subject But, in order to pursue 
that inquiry, you would find it necessary to possess 
some knowledge of philosophy, of natural science, and 
of logic For our present purpose, it will be better to 
study the Example, and to give an account of what 
Richard Jefferies wrote on the subject It is instructive 
in many ways, but chiefly because it is the work of a 
man who, having studied philosophy — which, as we saw 
in the last section, Carlyle defines as 'man's opinions 
and theories respecting the nature of his Being, and 
relations to the Universe Visible and Invisible' — 
deliberately cast aside all that he had learned from 
books, and set himself to search for truth by the light of 
Nature and of his own heart Jefferies was a profound 
lover of nature, studying her with a passionate devotioa 
He was also a poet Not that he wrote verse — but, he 
had what is called the poetic temperament What that 
was, in his case, may be better learned from his work 
than from any explanation. And it is because we have, 
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all of us, something of Jefferies' love for nature, some- 
thing — however faint — of his poetic quality, somethii^ 
of his desire to search and find out the truth, that his 
work charms us. (If it charms you not, it is because 
these qualities of yours have never been developed) 
For this man, we feel, has discovered a treasure by a 
simple way that lies open to all. He went out to look 
at what lies all about us ; and listened to what his own 
heart had to tell him concerning what he saw. Perhaps 
the results he gained are of no great value to the realms 
of knowledge; it is probable that he did little to 
advance science or philosophy; but he did more — he 
created works pf art His work gave him a high 
pleasure while he lived ; it remains an unfading delight 
to all who care to read his books. 

So that the Example quoted is to be regarded rather 
in the light of detached ttxoughts about its subject, than 
as a philosophical disquisition. It is in that light you 
are to read it, and afterwards to give a clear account of 
the author's impressions — of the effect upon his mind — 
of his subject Hence, your essay will be an explanation 
of your impression of the author's impression : of the 
effect upon your mind — ^what you personally think — of 
the author's presentment of the effect upon his mind. 

In a problem of the difficulty which the subject in 
question presents, and which is yet of a personal interest, 
it will be more profitable for you to deal with it through 
the medium of a great writer, before attempting its 
solution yourself. 

Read the Example, first, with an eye to discover its 
Central Idea — ^whidi I shall leave you to do for your- 
sel£ Then observe, how, in making it clear, the author 
marshalls his arguments and illustrations ; and note any 
digressions in which he indulgea Then, ask yourself 
what is the chief Impression left on your own mind; 
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and choose that impression for the Central Idea of your 
own essay ; to be suggested in the Introduction, made 
clear and illustrated in the Argument, and summarised 
in the Conclusion. 



EXAMPLE XVII 

NATURE AND BOOKS 

Richard Jefferies (i 848-1 887) 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW 

. . . Would it be possible to build up a fresh system of 
colour language by means of natural objects ? Could we say 
pine-wood green, larch green, spruce green, wasp yellow, 
humble-bee amber ? And there are fungi that have marked 
tints, but the Latin names of these agarics^ are not pleasant. 
Butterfly blue — but there are several varieties ; and this 
plan is interfered with by two things : first, that almost 
every single item of nature, however minute, has got a 
distinctly different colour, so that the dictionary of tints 
would be immense ; and next, so very few would know the 
object itself that the colour attached to it would have no 
meaning. The power of language has been gradually enlarg- 
ing for a great length of time, and I venture to say that the 
English language at the present time can express more, and 
is more subtle^ flexible, and, at the same time, vigorous, than 
any of which we possess a record. When people talk to me 
about studying Sanscrit, or Greek, or Latin, or German, or 
still more absurd, French, I feel as if I could fell them with 
a mallet happily.^ Study the English, and you will find 
everything there, I reply. With such a language I fully 
anticipate, in years to come, a great development in the 

^ Agaric, a fungus of the genus Agaricus, 

^ Read : — * I could happily (cheerfully) fell them with,' etc 
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power of expressing thoughts and feelings which are now 
thoughts and feelings only. How many • have said of the 
sea, * It makes me feel something I cannot say ' I Hence 
it is clear there exists in the intellect a layer, if I may so 
call it, of thought yet dumb—chambers within the mind 
which require the key of new words to unlock.^ Whenever 
that is done a fresh impetus is given to human progress. 
There are a million books^ and yet with all their aid I can- 
not tell you the colour of the May dandelion. There are 
three greens at this moment in my mind : that of the leaf 
of the flower-de-luce, that of the yellow iris leaf, and that of 
the bayonet-like leaf of the common flag. With admission 
to a million books, how am I to tell you the difference 
between these tints? So many, many books, and such a 
very, very little bit of nature in them ! Though we have 
been so many thousand years upon the earth we do not 
seem to have done any more as yet than walk along beaten 
footpaths, and sometimes really it would seem as if there 
were something in the minds of many men quite artificial, 
quite distinct from the sun and trees and hills — altogether 
house people, whose gods must be set in four-cornered build- 
ings. There is nothing in books that touches my dandelion. 
It grows, ah yes, it grows I How does it grow ? Builds 
itself up somehow of sugar and starch, and turns mud into 
bright colour and dead earth into food for bees, and some 
day perhaps for you, and knows when to shut its petals, and 
how to construct the brown seeds to float with the wind, 
and how to please the children, and how to puzzle me. 
Ingenious dandelion! If you find out that its correct 
botanical name is Leontodon taraxacum^ or Leantodon dens- 
leonis^ that will bring it into botany ; and there is a place 
called Dandelion Castle in Kent, and a bell with the in- 
scription — 

John de DaDdelion with his great dog 
Brought over this bell on a mill cog — 

which is about as relevant as the mere words Leontodon 
^ At present the key belongs to Music. 
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taraxacum. Botany is the knowledge of plants according 
to the accepted definition ; naturally , therefore^ when I 
began to think I would like to know a little more of flowers 
than could be learned by seeing them in the fields, I went 
to botany. Nothing could be more simple. You buy a 
book which first of all tells you how to recognise them, how 
to classify them ; next instructs you in their uses^ medical 
or economical ; next tells you about the folk-lore and curious 
associations ; next enters into a lucid explanation of the 
physiology of the plant and its relation to other creatures ; 
and finally, and most important, supplies you with the ethical 
feeling, the ideal aspiration to be identified with each par- 
ticular flower. One moderately thick volume would prob- 
ably suffice for such a modest round as this. 

Lo 1 now the labour of Hercules when he set about 
bringing up Cerberus from below, and all the work done by 
Apollo in the years when he ground corn, are but a little 
matter compared with the attempt to master botany. Great 
minds have been at it these two thousand years, and yet 
we are still only nibbling at the edge of the leaf, as the 
ploughboys bite the young hawthorn in spring. The mere 
classification — all plant-lore was a vast chaos till there came 
a man of Sweden, the great Linnaeus, tilH the sexes were 
recognised, and everything was ruled out and set in place 
again. A wonderful man ! I think it would be true to say 
it was Linnasus who set the world on its present twist of 
thinking, and levered our mental globe a little more per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic.^ He actually gathered the dande- 
lion and took it to bits like a scientific child ; he touched 

* Read * when.' 

* The author is referring to the angle of about 23° made by the 
ecliptic — the apparent path of the sun through the heavens — with 
the equator. I am reminded by a learned friend that there is in 
Herodotus a reference to the belief that the ecliptic was once 
perpendicular to the equator. JefTeries probably means to convey 
the idea that Linnaeus set the conceptions of the mind a little 
nearer to their right relations to the rest of the universe. 
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nature with his fingers instead of sitting looking out of 
window — ^perhaps the first man who had ever done so for 
seventeen hundred years or so, since superstition blighted 
the progress of pagan Rome. The work he did I But no 
one reads Linnaeus now ; the folios^ indeed, might moulder 
to dust without loss, because his spirit has got into the 
minds of men, and the text is of little consequence. The 
best book he wrote to read now is the delightful ' Tour in 
Lapland,' with its quaint pen-and-ink sketches, so realisti- 
cally vivid, as if the thing sketched had been banged on the 
paper and so left its impress. I have read it three times, 
and I still cherish the old yellow pages ; it is the best 
botanical book, written by the greatest of botanists, specially 
sent on a botanical expedition, and it contains nothing about 
botany. It tells you about the canoes, and the hard cheese, 
and the Laplander's warehouse on top of a pole, like a 
pigeon-house ; and the innocent way in which the maiden 
helped the traveller in his bath, and how the aged men ran 
safast that the devil could not catch them ; and, best of all, 
because it gives a smack in the face to modern pseudo- 
scientific medical cant about hygiene, showing how the 
Laplanders break every Maw,' human and * divine,' ventila- 
tion, bath, and diet — all the trash — and therefore enjoy the 
most excellent health, and live to a great old age. Still I 
have not succeeded in describing the immense labour there 
was in learning to distinguish plants on the Linnaean 
system. Then comes in order of time the natural S3rstemf 
the geographical distribution ; then there is the geological 
relationship, so to say, to Pliocene plants, natural selection 
and evolution. Of that let us say nothing ; let sleeping 
dogs lie, and evolution is a very weary dog. Most charm- 
ing, however, will be found the later studies of naturalists on 
the interdependence of flowers and insects ; there is another 
work the dandelion has got to do — endless, endless botany ! 
Where did the plants come from at first ? Did they come 
creeping up out of the sea at the edge of the estuaries, and 
gradually run their roots into the ground, and so make green 
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the earth ? Did Man come out of the sea, as the Greeks 
thought ? There are so many ideas in plants. Flora,* with 
a full lap, scattering knowledge and flowers together ; every- 
thing good and sweet seems to come out of flowers, up to 
the very highest thoughts of the soul, and we carry them 
daily to the very threshold of the other world. Next you 
may try the microscope and its literature, and find the 
crystals in the rhubarb. . . . 

And still there are the periodicals, a century of magazines 
and journals and reviews and notices that have been coming 
out these hundred years and dropping to the ground like 
dead leaves unnoticed. And then there are the art works- 
books about shape and colour and ornament, and a natural- 
ist lately has been trying to see how the leaves of one tree 
look fitted on the boughs of another. Boundless is the 
wealth of Flora's lap ; the ingenuity of man has been weav- 
ing wreaths out of it for ages, and still the bottom of the 
sack is not yet. Nor have we got much news of the dande- 
lion. For I sit on the thrown timber under the trees and 
meditate, and I want something more : I want the soul of 
the flowers. 

The bee and the butterfly take their pollen and their 
honey, and the strange moths so curiously coloured, like the 
curious colouring of the owls, come to them by night, and 
they turn towards the sun and live their little day, and their 
petals fall, and where is the soul when the body decays ? I 
want the inner meaning and the understanding of the wild 
flowers in the meadow. Why are they? What end? 
What purpose ? The plant knows, and sees, and feels ; 
where is its mind when the petal falls ? Absorbed in the 
universal dynamic ^ force, or what ? They make no shadow 
of pretence, these beautiful flowers, of being beautiful for 
my sake, of bearing honey for me ; in short, there does not 
seem to be any kind of relationship between us, and yet — 
as I said just now — language does not express the dumb 

* In Roman mythology, the Goddess of Flowers. 

^ Pertaining to motion as the result of force : opposed to stcUU. 
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feelings of the mind any more than the flower can speak. 
I want to know the soul of the flowers, but the word soul 
does not in the smallest degree convey the meaning of my 
wish. It is quite inadequate ; I must hope that you will 
grasp the drift of my meaning. All these life-laboured 
monographs, these classifications, works of Linnaeus, and 
our own classic Darwin, microscope, physiology, and the 
flower has not given us its message yet. There are a million 
books ; there are no books : all the books have to be 
written. What a field ! A whole million of books have 
got to be written. In this sense there are hardly a dozen 
of them done, and these mere primers. The thoughts of 
man are like the foraminifera, those minute shells which 
build up the solid chalk hills and lay the level plain of 
endless sand ; so minute that, save with a powerhil lens, 
you would never imagine the dust on your fingers to be 
more than dust. The thoughts of man are like these : each 
to him seems great in his day, but the ages roll, and they 
shrink till they become triturated dust, and you might, as 
it were, put a thousand on your thumb-nail. They are not 
shapeless dust for all that ; they are organic,^ and they 
build and weld and grow together, till in the passage of 
time they will make a new earth and a new life. So I 
think I may say there are no books ; the books are yet to 
be written. . . . 

^ Having the capacity of growth, having structure, consisting 
of organs^ which have the capacity of developing in accordance 
with the laws of life. 
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THE AIM OF POETRY 

Before discussing the Aim of Poetry, we must en- 
deavour to arrive at some sort of definition of Poetry. 
What is Poetry ? ^ It is far easier to recognise than to 
define that which we call Poetry. It is, however, first 
of all, an art; and all art, according to Aristotle, is 
imitation; as we saw in Section XL 'Art imitates 
Nature . . . discovers the "form" towards which an 
object tends, the result which nature strives to attain, 

* The word Poetry is used throughout, not in the sense oiverse^ 
which simply means a certain metrical arrangement of words, but, 
in its sense of the presentation of a particular kind of idea, or 
group of ideas, in words ; whether such words are metrically 
arranged or not. I am obliged to use the word Poetry, because 
there is no other word to use. Verse is usually selected as the 
vehicle of poetry, in preference to prose, because finer and more 
delicate form may be obtained by means of words metrically 
arranged Hence arose the conunon, somewhat misleading, 
phrases, * poetic diction' — merely meaning the diction proper to 
verse, that is, metrical composition ; and ' prose diction ' — merely 
meaning the diction proper to non-metrical composition. But, 
there is much verse that does not convey poetry ; and much 
prose that does. So that we are obliged, in a critical analysis of 
poetry, to use the word in its single signification of the pre- 
sentation of a particular kind of idea, or group of ideas, instead 
of in its double signification (as commonly used) which connotes 
verse as well. 
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but rarely or never can attain. ... It passes beyond the 
bare reality given by nature, and expresses a purified 
form of reality disengaged from accident, and freed 
from conditions which thwart its development . . . 
unfolding itself according to the law of its own being, 
apart from alien influences and the disturbances of 
chance.'^ Imitation, then, is a bringing towards per- 
fection. Music, painting, sculpture and poetry are but 
different forms of this bringing towards perfection. 
Pursuing the definition, we find we have to inquire, 
What is perfection ? How do we recognise perfection, 
or a degree of perfection? By the feeling which we 
experience when we are brought into contact with a 
work of art What is that feeling— or, more precisely 
— ^that emotion ? Pleasure. But, pleasure is of many 
kinds. What kind of pleasure do we derive from a 
work of art? The kind of pleasure that arises from 
the sense of beauty. To define in what that pleasure 
consists, of what elements it is composed, would carry 
us beyond the limits of the subject It is enough for 
our present purpose to note that the pleasure which is 
afforded by the kind of writing called Poetry arises 
from our sense (in whatever that may consist) of the 
beautifuL What is implied in this conclusion? That 
if, in reading, we experience any other kind of emotion 
than that which is aroused by beauty, what we are read- 
ing cannot be poetry; always assuming that we have 
sufficient taste and intelligence to appreciate — that is, 
to rate at its true value — the work in question. And 
what follows? That poetry is any kind of writing 
which gives us the kind of pleasure arising from a 
sense of the beautiful. Strictly speaking, it matters 
not whether the words are arranged in prose or in 

* Aristotl^s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art Butcher. 
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verse. We need not now enter into the question of 
the distinction between the two ; it is sufficient to take 
the general definition. The Muses, says an old Greek 
writer, quoted by Mr. Arnold in the Example, were 
born that they might be a forgetfulness of evils, and 
a truce from cares ; which is merely saying negatively 
that they were born to minister pleasure. Or, as Keats 
wrote : — 

* And they shall be accounted poet-kings, 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing tilings.' 

What, then, is the aim of Poetry ? To minister that 
kind of pleasure which arises from a sense of the 
beautiful 

We have now carried our definition of the words 
of the title far enough to enable us to see what 
problem we are to endeavour to solve in the essay we 
have to write. What is that problem? It may be 
stated thus: What means are those by which Poetry 
best fulfils its aim ? We see at once that the subject is 
Abstract; and that we must consequently treat it by 
analysis. The aim of Poetry being to minister pleasure, 
that aim is best fulfilled when the work in question 
gives the highest degree of pleasure. So that if we find 
what those works are which give the highest degree of 
pleasure, we shall be able to perceive by what means 
the pleasure arising from them is produced. 

Up to this point, you may consider yourself to have 
been conducting those preliminary investigations, with- 
out which the information you may gather from others 
is comparatively useless. You now perceive clearly 
what points they are upon which you require enlighten- 
ment. You want to know what are the works 
that have the power of giving the highest degree of 
pleasure ; and what it is in them that gives this power. 
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In dealing with a question so difficult and complex, 
your own experience will be inadequate and possibly 
misleading. Before looking elsewhere, read that part of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's essay on the subject, which is 
quoted in the following Example. Mr. Arnold was a 
scholar, a poet and a critic : perhaps, in his own way, 
the greatest critic of English letters since Dr. Johnson. 
His argument is always ingenious and clear ; his style 
scholarly, admirably lucid, if a little colourless and a 
little cold You cannot do better than read, not only 
this fragment from the Preface to his volume of Poems^ 
published in 1854, but, the whole of Mr. Arnold's critical 
Essays. 



EXAMPLE XVIII 

THE AIM OF POETRY 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) 

PREFACE TO POEMS. 1854 

• • . We all naturally take pleasure, says Aristotle, in any 
imitation or representation whatever : this is the basis of 
our love of Poetry : and we take pleasure in them, he adds, 
because all knowledge is naturally agreeable to us ; not to 
the philosopher only, but to mankind at large. Every 
representation therefore which is consistently drawn may 
be supposed to be interesting, inasmuch as it gratifies this 
natural interest in knowledge of all kinds. What is not 
interesting, is that which does not add to our knowledge 
of any kind ; that which is vaguely conceived and loosely 
drawn ; a representation which is general, indeterminate, 
and faint, instead of being particular, precise, and firm. 

Any accurate representation may therefore be expected 
to be interesting ; but, if the representation be a poetical 
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one, more than this is demanded. It is demanded, not 
only that it shall interest, but also that it shall inspirit and 
rejoice the reader : that it shall convey a charm, and infuse 
delight. For the Muses, as Hesiod says^ were bom that 
they might be * a forgetfulness of evils, and a truce from 
cares ' : and it is not enough that the Poet should add to 
the knowledge of men, it is required of him also that he 
should add to their happiness. * All Art^' says Schiller, ' is 
dedicated to Joy, and there is no higher and no more 
serious problem, than how to make men happy. The right 
Art is that alone, which creates the highest enjoyment.' 

A poetical work, therefore, is not yet justified when it 
has been shown to be an accurate, and therefore interest- 
ing, representation ; it has to be shown also that it is a 
representation from which men can derive enjoyment. In 
presence of the most tragic circumstances, represented in 
a work of Art, the feeling of enjoyment, as is well known, 
may still subsist: the representation of the most utter 
calamity, of the liveliest anguish, is not sufficient to destroy 
it : the more tragic the situation, the deeper becomes the 
enjoyment ; and the situation is more tragic in proportion 
as it becomes more terrible. 

What then are the situations, from the representation 
of which, though accurate, no poetical enjoyment can be 
derived ? They are those in which the suffering finds no 
vent in action ; in which a continuous state of mental 
distress is prolonged, unrelieved by incident, hope, or resist- 
ance ; in which there is everything to be endured, nothing 
to be done. In such situations there is inevitably some- 
thing morbid, in the description of them something 
monotonous.^ When they occur in actual life, they are 
painful, not tragic ; the representation of them in poetry 
is painful also. . . . 

* The Poet,' it is said, and by an intelligent critic, * the 
Poet who would really fiix the public attention must leave 
the exhausted past, and draw his subjects from matters 

* As in much modem French fiction, and in some English. 

O 
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of present import and, tiierefore^ both of interest and 
novelty.' 

Now this view I believe to be completely false. It is 
worth examining, inasmuch as it is a fair sample of a class of 
critical dicta everywhere current at the present day, having 
a philosophical form and air, but no real basis in fact ;. and 
which are calculated to vitiate the judgment of readers of 
poetry, while they exert, so far as they are adopted, a mis- 
leading influence on the practice of those who write it. 

What are the eternal objects of Poetry, among all nations 
and at all times ? They are actions ; human actions ; possess- 
ing an inherent interest in themselves, and which are to be 
communicated in an interesting manner by the art of the 
Poet. Vainly will the latter imagine that he has everything 
in his own power ; that he can make an intrinsically inferior 
action equally delightful with a more excellent one by his 
treatment of it : he may indeed compel us to admire his 
skill, but his work will possess, within itself, an incurable 
defect. 

The Poet, then, has in the first place to select an excellent 
action ; and what actions are the most excellent ? ^ Those, 
certainly, which most powerfully appeal to the great primary 
human affections : to those elementary feelings which sub- 
sist permanently in the race, and which are independent of 
time. These feelings are permanent and the same ; that 
which interests them is permanent and the same also. The 
modernness or antiquity of an action, therefore, has nothing 
to do with its fitness for poetical representation ; this 
depends upon its inherent qualities. To the elementary 
part of our nature, to our passions, that which is great and 
passionate is eternally interesting ; and interesting solely in 
proportion to its greatness and to its passion. A great 
human action of a thousand years ago is more interesting to it 
than a smaller human action of to-day, even though upon 
the representation of this last the most consummate skill 

^ Interrogation, here, is more suitable than direct statement, 
as arousing the reader's attention. 
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may have been expended, and though it has the advantage 
of appealing by its modern language, familiar manners, and 
contemporary allusions, to all our transient feelings and 
interests. These, however, have no right to demand of a 
poetical work that it shall satisfy them ; their claims are to 
be directed elsewhere. Poetical works belong to the domain 
of our permanent passions : let them interest these, and the 
voice of all subordinate claims upon them is at once silenced. 

Achilles, Prometheus, Clytenmestra, Dido— what modern 
poem presents personages as interesting, even to us moderns, 
as these personages of an * exhausted past ' ? We have the 
domestic epic dealing with the details of modern life which 
pass daily under our eyes ; we have poems representing 
modern personages in contact with the problems of modern 
life, moral, intellectual, and social ; these works have been 
produced by poets the most distinguished of their nation and 
time ; yet I fearlessly assert that Hermann and Dorothea, 
Childe Harold, Jocelyn, The Excursion, leave the reader cold 
in comparison with the effect produced upon him by the 
latter books of the Iliad, by the Orestea, or by the episode of 
Dido. And why is this ? Simply because in the three 
latter cases the action is greater, the personages nobler, the 
situations more intense : and this is the true basis of the 
interest in a poetical work, and this alone. 

It may be urged, however, that past actions may be 
interesting in themselves, but that they are not to be adopted 
by the modern Poet, because it is impossible for him to have 
them clearly present to his own mind, and he cannot there- 
fore feel them deeply, nor represent them forcibly. But this 
is not necessarily the case. The externals of a past action, 
indeed, he cannot know with the precision of a contem- 
porary ; but his business is with its essentials. The outward 
man of CEdipus or of Macbeth, the houses in which they lived, 
the ceremonies of their courts, he cannot accurately figure to 
himself ; but neither do they essentially concern him. His 
business is with their inward man ; with their feelings and 
behaviour in certain tragic situations, which engage their 
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passions as men ; these have in them nothing local and 
casual ; they are as accessible to the modern Poet as to a 
contemporary. 

The date of an action, then, signifies nothing ; the action 
itself, its selection and construction, this is what is all-impor- 
tant. This the Greeks understood far more clearly than we 
do. The radical difference between their poetical theory and 
ours consists, as it appears to me, in this : ^ that, with them, 
the poetical character of the action in itself, and the conduct 
of it, was the first consideration ; with us, attention is fixed 
mainly on the value of the separate thoughts and images 
which occur in the treatment of an action. They regarded 
the whole ; we regard the parts. With them, the action pre- 
dominated over the expression of it ; with us, the expression 
predominates over the action. Not that they failed in expres- 
sion, or were inattentive to it ; on the contrary, they are the 
highest models of expression, the unapproached masters of 
the grand style : but their expression is so excellent because 
it is so admirably kept in its right degree of prominence ; 
because it is so simple and so well subordinated ; because it 
draws its force directly from the pregnancy of the matter 
which it conveys.^ For what reason was the Greek tragic poet 
confined to so limited a range of subjects ? Because there 
are so few actions which unite in themselves, in the highest 
degree, the conditions of excellence : and it was not thought 
that on any but an excellent subject could an excellent Poem 
be constructed. A few actions, therefore, eminently adapted 
for tragedy, maintained almost exclusive possession of the 
Greek tragic stage ; their significance appeared inexhaustible; 
they were as permanent problems, perpetually offered to the 
genius of every fresh poet. This too is the reason of what 
appears to us modems a certain baldness of expression in 
Greek tragedy ; of the triviality with which we often reproach 
the remarks of the chorus, where it takes part in the 
dialogue : that the action itself, the situation of Orestes, or 

^ Example of the use of colon, when the following clauses of 
the sentence are all tributary to the first clause. 
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Merope, or Alcmaeoiii was to stand the central point of 
interest, unforgotten, absorbing, principal ; that no acces- 
sories were for a moment to distract the spectator's attention 
from this ; that the tone of the parts was to be perpetually 
kept down, in order not to impair the grandiose effect of the 
whole. The terrible old mythic story on which the drama 
was founded stood, before he entered the theatre, traced in 
its bare outlines upon the spectator's mind ; it stood in his 
memory, as a group of statuary, faintly seen, at the end of a 
long and dark vista : then came the Poet, embodying out- 
lines, developing situations, not a word wasted, not a senti- 
ment capriciously thrown in : stroke upon stroke, the drama 
proceeded : the light deepened upon the group ; more and 
more it revealed itself to the riveted gaze of the spectator : 
until at last, when the final words were spoken, it stood before 
him in broad sunlight, a model of immortal beauty. 

This was what a Greek critic demanded ; this was what 
a Greek poet endeavoured to effect. 

The position at once occupied by the author, in 
his Introduction, is unassailable. We naturally take 
pleasure he says, quoting Aristotle, in any representa- 
tion, because all knowledge is naturally agreeable to us. 
But, the poet carries that pleasure to its highest degree. 
Mr. Arnold goes on to define the kind of imitation which 
is not agreeable to us. It is an attempt at representation 
which has failed. When the author says that ' a poetical 
work, therefore, is not yet justified when it has been shewn 
to be an accurate, and therefore interesting, representa- 
tion ; it has to be shewn also that it is a representation 
from which men can derive enjoyment,' he means that 
unless a poetical work affords the kind of enjoyment 
which arises from a sense of beauty (of which we spoke 
anon), it is not poetry ; and that if it does afford such 
enjoyment — by what means soever, by tragedy, comedy, 
or lyric — it is poetry. He proceeds to define the kind 
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of imitation which, while succeeding in accuracy of 
representation, is not and cannot be poetry. 

The Argument then goes on to explain very clearly 
and (as I believe) with truth, what are the works that 
have the power of giving the highest degree of pleasure, 
and in what that power consists. The works are those 
which deal with the human actions ' which most power- 
fully appeal to the great primary human affections ' — ^the 
passions of love, of hate, the lust of warfare : the works, 
in fact, of Homer, of the Greek Tragedians, and of Shake- 
speare. The power of these works consists, first of all, 
in the excellence of those Actions which are their subject ; 
in the selection and presentment of great personages, 
inspired with high passions, acting in perilous situations ; 
and secondly, in the * value of the separate thoughts and 
images which occur in the treatment of an action-* 

Or, as Mr. R. L. Stevenson puts the matter : — * In 
the highest achievements of the art of words, the dramatic 
and the pictorial, the moral and romantic interest, rise 
and fall together by a common and organic law. Situa- 
tion is animated with passion, passion clothed upon 
with situation. Neither exists for itself, but each 
inheres indissolubly with the other. This is high art ; 
and not only the highest art possible in words, but the 
highest art of all, since it combines the greatest mass 
and diversity of the elements of truth and pleasure.'^ 
The combination of the greatest mass and diversity of 
the elements of truth and pleasure — ^that is the aim of 
great poetry ; and those elements are dramatic, pictorial, 
moral and romantic. In other words, the elements are, 
as Mr. Arnold says, great actions, together with the 
separate thoughts and images that occur in their 
treatment For, drama is the conflict of action with 

^ A Gossip on Romance, R. L, Stevenson, 
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action, or of action with circumstance ; the moral interest 
has to do with the motives inspiring such action ; the 
pictorial (picture-making) and romantic interest arises 
from the charm of circumstance — of those things which 
surround the actors, and amid which they move. 

Illustrate the argument from your knowledge of 
Homer, of Sophocles, iEschylus, Euripides, Shake- 
speare. Stevenson, who, in the essay from which I 
have quoted above, was pursuing a somewhat different 
line of argument from our own, and who consequently 
included in his category a wider range of works, 
illustrates his meaning as follows: — * Crusoe recoiling 
from the footprint, Achilles shouting over against the 
Trojans, Ulysses bending the great bow, Christian 
running with his fingers in his ears, these are each 
culminating moments in the legend, and each has 
been printed on the mind's eye for ever.' In the 
same concise and forcible manner, should you intro- 
duce your illustrations. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that Poetry best 
fulfils its aim in the Epic, such as the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and in Tragedy, such as the works of the Greek 
Tragedians and, among modems, Shakespeare ; because 
in them are found * the greatest mass and diversity of 
the elements of truth and pleasure ' ; the questions 
naturally arise : — Are not those elements to be found 
in Poetry, separate and uncombined ? And if so, does 
not Poetry fulfil its aim in them also ? The reply is of 
course in the affirmative. What is the first and chief 
element in Poetry which, standing alone, does yet afford 
the highest pleasure ? The Lyric. What is the Lyric ? 
To arrive at a definition, we must refer to Mr. Henley's 
Preface to his collection of English Lyrics.^ * It is easy,' 

* English Lyrics : Chaucer to Foe. 1340-1849. Selected and 
arranged by William Ernest Henley. (Methuen.)- 
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says Mr. Henley, * to tell a lyric when you see one. It 
is not so easy to say what a lyric is. '^ Lyrical," says Mr. 
Palgrave in his Preface to the best-read anthology in 
the language, ^ has been " — ^presumably, therefore, should 
be — ^"^ held to imply that each Poem shall turn on some 
single thought, feeling, or situatioa" I would rather say 
that unless "thought" and "feeling," a»€/ " situation " 
all are single, and are all present, and so present that 
in the final result " feeling " shall oblige us to forget the 
others, or at least to consider them as chiefly essential 
to its triumphing expression, that result is not a lyric 
... As I think, then, the specific attribute, the saving 
and essential virtue, of verse that is lyrical to ear and 
heart as distinguished from verse that is lyrical to the 
eye alone, is temperamental in origin and emotional in 
effect If a poet have the Lyrical Temperament, his 
effect will be lyrical whenever, and in whatever form, he 
is moved to pass on an emotion, or a sequence of 
emotions, from himself to his hearers, whether present 
or to be, in the terms of art' 

For instance, the songs * Take, O, take those lips away,' 
in Measure for Measure ; * On a day, alack the day,' and 
' When daisies pied,' in Love's Labour^ s Lost\ and ' Under 
the Greenwood Tree,' in As You Like It — to name 
but these — are all lyrics ; they are all subsidiary parts 
of the plays in which they occur ; and yet, taken singly, 
they lose none of their charm. And, of course, there 
are unnumbered lyrics which exist for themselves alone. 
Mr. Henley reckons, for instance, among lyrical poets — 
to take a random selection— Chaucer, Marvell, Ben 
Jonson, Herrick, Spenser, Shelley; and— a distinction 
which will help to make clear the definition — among 
those writers of verse who had not the 'Lyrical Tempera- 
ment,' Addison, Prior, Shenstone, Pope, Thomson, Gay, 
find Southey, 
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Return for a moment to Mr. Stevenson's definition 
of great literature, which, he says, embodies * character, 
thought, or emotion in some act or attitude that shall be 
remarkably striking to the mind's eye' ; and consider his 
remark: — 'compared with this, all other purposes in 
literature, except the purely lyrical or the purely philo- 
sophic' — with which last, as we are dealing with that 
kind of literature which appeals wholly to the sense of 
pleasure, and not to the desire of knowledge, we have 
not now to do — ^*are bastard in nature, facile of 
execution, and feeble in result ' ; and you will find that 
you have arrived at a sufficient understanding of the 
problem presented to you, to enable you to explain 
and to illustrate its main factors. 

You are now to make up your notes; which will 
consist of a summary of the conclusions at which you 
have arrived, and a concise statement of Mr. Arnold's 
views ; with such quotations and illustrations as you 
consider requisite. The more quotation and illustra- 
tion you can introduce into this particular essay, the 
clearer will your argument become. Your Central Idea 
is. That the Aim of Poetry is to minister the highest 
possible pleasure by the delineation of excellent Action. 
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ALL IS VANITY 

Vanity is derived from the Latin vanitas, signifying 
emptiness, uselessness, futility. Accordingly, the words 
of the title signify that all things are empty, useless, 
futile, disappointing, worthless, unsatisfying, unprofitable. 
In other words, man fails to find enjoyment in his life. 
What does this proposition mean? It means that 
human life is wholly unprofitable. But, this is obviously 
an untenable proposition, open to infinite objection. 
Experience tells us that man finds a deal of pleasure 
and satisfaction in his life. Is there, then, no truth in 
the statement that all is vanity ? Could the statement 
of the exact opposite — ^that man finds entire happiness 
in his life — be accepted ? Again, an obviously untenable 
proposition. What follows? That both propositions 
are partly true, and partly false. How then, are we to 
consider the statement that all is vanity? As the 
statement of one point of view only. Why is it stated 
so roundly, as though it were all the truth instead of 
part of the truth ? Because it is impossible to present 
more than one point of view of any given subject at one 
time. The statement, then, of the opposite point of 
view would belong to another essay. 

Hence, so far as our present purpose is concerned, 
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we have only to consider and to make clear that part of 
the whole truth which is contained in the words of the 
title: we are to shew in what manner life is empty, 
useless, futile, disappointing, worthless, unsatisfying, 
unprofitable, vain. This, then, is our Subject Is it 
Concrete or Abstract? It must be treated as a com- 
bination of the two ; for, we must find our material in 
the facts of experience, which are to be considered 
as included in the concrete ; and yet those very facts 
are abstract things — feelings, ideas, theories. 

You are now to reflect upon your own experience of 
life, and so much of the experience of others as you 
have learned by observation or by reading. You will 
at the outset discover the need of classifying the experi- 
ences which life has to offer. There is Work : whose 
primary motive is self-preservation; a motive which 
takes many shapes when the need for bread is satisfied ; 
as the desire of achievement of fame, or of power, or of 
riches. There is Pleasure, in its various forms: the 
gratification of the senses, or of the intellect ; there are 
the human relationships of love, of friendship, of enmity. 
In all these, disappointment lurks ; and this is what you 
are to shew. You will do so by general statement — as 
in the Example — illustrated by particular instances, and 
by quotation. Having completed your notes, you will 
perceive that your Central Idea is found for you. It is 
expressed in the title — All is Vanity. 

Now consider the Example. Taken from the 
English Bible, it is an example of perfect English 
prose: simple, eloquent, musical. Read it, first, with 
the sole intent to comprehend its meaning; read it 
again, with an ear for its rhythm; that indefinable, 
musical quality of fine prose which cannot be reduced 
to rule ; which must be acquired by ear alone. 
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EXAMPLE X/X 

ALL IS VANITY 

The Enoush Bible 

ECC. I. 3-1 1 

Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity. 

What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh 
under the sun ? One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh: but the earth abideth for ever. The 
sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to 
his place where he arose. The wind goeth towards the 
south, and turneth about unto the north ; it whirleth about 
continually, and the wind retumeth again according to his 
circuits. All the rivers run into the sea ; yet the sea is not 
full ; unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again. 

All things are full of labour ; man cannot utter it : the 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hear- 
ing. The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; 
and that which is done, is that which shall be done : and 
there is no new thing under the sun. Is there any thing 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath been 
already of old time, which was before us. 

There is no remembrance of former things; neither 
shall there be any remembrance of things that are to come 
with those that shall come after. 

The Introduction is simplicity itself; stating the 
Central Idea in so many words. The Argument begins 
to illustrate the theme, by suggesting the futility of 
that labour to which man devotes his life, in the simplest 
form, the form of a question. The author pauses not 
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for an answer; a sufficient answer has, indeed, never 
been discovered. The argument goes on to include, 
by way of illustration, all the visible universe wherein 
man pursues his unprofitable calling : the sun and the 
wind, the rivers and the sea, like man himself, perform 
their allotted task, to no apparent end. And ' all things 
are full of labour' ; bound on the same Wheel of Life ; 
nor, if man would pursue pleasure, may he find content- 
ment. The *eye is not satisfied witii seeing, nor the 
ear filled with hearing.* And as to the result of the 
whole: it is nothing; it has happened before; it will 
happen again. To Conclude : all is forgotten. 

You see how complete an effect is gained by keep- 
ing strictly to the one point of view ; the rule is stated 
as though it had no exceptions. It is the only method ; 
there is no choice in the matter ; if you are to state a 
theory, you must state it absolutely, and without regard 
to objections. Their treatment is for another occasion. 

With regard to quotation, you remember that John 
Bunyan (whose one book was the Bible) called his 
picture of the world. Vanity Fair ; and that he quotes 
from Ecclesiastes. 'Then I saw in my dream, that, 
when they were got out of the wilderness, they presently 
saw a town before them, and the name of that town is 
Vanity; and at the town there is a fair kept, called 
Vanity Fair. It is kept all the year long. It beareth 
the name of Vanity Fair, because the town where it is 
kept is lighter than vanity (EccL ii. 11-17; Fsa. Ixii. 9), 
and also because all that is there sold, or that cometh 
thither, is vanity; as is the saying of the Wise, "All 
that cometh is vanity." (Eccl. xi. 8; see also L 2-14 ; ii. 
11-17; Isa.xl. 17).' 

As Bunyan drew from Ecclesiastes, so may you draw 
from The Pilgrim's Progress. There is also Jeremy 
Taylor, the great preacher and writer ; turn to his Hofy 
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Dying (you may buy it for a few pence) : — ' All the rich 
and all the covetous men in the world will perceive, and 
all the world will perceive for them, that it is but an ill 
recompense for all their cares, that by this time, all that 
shall be left will be this, that the neighbours shall say 
" He died a rich man " ; . . . Those into whose possession 
their heirs or kindred are entered, are forgotten, and lie 
unregarded as their ashes, and without concernment or 
relation, as the turf upon the face of their grave ... I 
that wore a mitre am now a little heap of dust . . . ' 
and so on. Refer also to Virgil, Georgics, I., 200-203. 
These are but suggestions ; it matters not from whom 
you quote, so the quotation be apt 
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LIFE'S WASTE 

A REFERENCE to the Example will show you what 
the words of the title mean, and that the Subject is some- 
thing akin to the last. The greater part of life is wasted in 
vain employments ; vain, because they bring no enduring 
satisfaction : that is the proposition. Here again, so far 
as the statement goes, no exception is admitted. The 
subject, dealing with matters of practical experience, is 
Concrete. Beyond the facts of experience we need not 
go; except, perhaps, to inquire why it is that men 
* so mis-spend the better part of life.* You have, then, 
to marshal the facts of experience into their various 
divisions; each division illustrating one particular 
method of spending time and effort in vain; that is, 
without gaining a proportionate value of either pleasure 
or profit The divisions in the Example — ^which are fairly 
exhaustive — may be followed for the sake of conveni- 
ence; or, you may make your own. With regard to 
the reasons of the common infatuation which you 
describe, you may discover them by means of a little 
reflection ; or, if the problem baffles you, it may be left 
on one side. You have only to illustrate in detail and to 
make plain the Central Idea : that the greater part of 
life is wasted in vain employments. 
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You will see that the Example cited would serve 
for the Introduction to a longer essay, had the author 
desired to treat the subject completely. But, he was 
content here, as in most of the condensed essays of his 
shrewd and scholarly wisdom — his Discoveries — con- 
tained in the little book from which the Example is 
taken, to record his experience in two or three eloquent 
phrases. 



EXAMPLE XX 

JACTURA VITiE 

Ben Jonson (1574-1637) 

TIMBER: OR DISCOVERIES. XII 

What a deal of cold business doth a man mis-spend the 
better part of life in I in scattering compliments, tendering 
visits, gathering and venting news, following feasts and plays, 
making a little winter-love in a dark comer. 

Note that every phrase exactly hits the author's 
vigorous thought, and aptly illustrates his Central Idea — 
the futility of much of ordinary life, whose casual occupa- 
tions do not even excite the pleasure for whose sake 
they are followed in the stead of pursuits more lively. 
'A deal of cold business . . . mis-spend the better part 
of life . . . scattering compliments ' — carrying the sense 
of flung away and carelessly wasted — ^* tendering visits ' 
— carrying the sense of indifference both on the part of 
visitor and visited — 'gathering and venting news' — as 
of a mechanical process — '' following feasts and plays ' — 
as of one who goes with a crowd, unreasoning — and 
even the business of love is undertaken coldly, and as 
if it were a thing of which to be ashamed. 
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Note, also, that every phrase might stand as the 
introductory sentence of a paragraph in a long essay, 
in which the theme is illustrated in detail. 

Ben Jonson had what is called Style in a supreme 
degree ; that is, he had vigorous notions clearly defined 
in his own mind, with the power of expressing them in 
those words which exactly conveyed them. That is the 
way to write. 
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ON WIT AND HUMOUR 

In this exercise, as in Section XVI., you are required 
to learn what a great writer has to teach you on the 
subject, rather than to attempt its investigation unaided. 
The elements of Wit and Humour, as they are part of 
man's nature, make up a great part of life and of litera- 
ture ; and in order to appreciate — that is, to rate at a 
true value — both life and literature, you must have a 
clear understanding of wit and of humour ; and, as the 
author of the Example points out, in order to obtain 
that understanding, you must first comprehend the 
nature of the opposite element: the element of the 
serious. Between the two poles of the serious and the 
comic, all life revolves ; so that it may be said that you 
have, in this little essay, a view of life as a whole.- 
The extreme of the serious is the tragic ; but, as our 
essay is dealing with wit and humour, the tragic is 
disposed of with a brief definition. The nature of 
tragedy remains to be considered in a future essay. 

Before beginning to read the Example, ask your- 
self, What is wit, and what is humour ? Although it is 
likely that you have a vague conviction that you under- 
stand what these qualities are, you will probably find 
considerable difficulty in arriving at a definition. So 
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soon as you have realised that difficulty, begin to study 
the Example. It will answer all the questions which 
your preliminary reflection has raised in your mind. 
Read it, first, with your attention fixed upon the general 
meaning of the whole ; then, master the steps of the 
argument in detail, and note their arrangement; and, 
finally, learn by heart those sentences and phrases 
which, conveying the gist of the matter, serve to remind 
you of the details of the argument and its illustrations. 

Then, after making out your notes in the manner 
suggested at the end of the Example, write your own 
account of Hazlitt's analysis of the nature of Wit and 
Humour. 



EXAMPLE XXI 

ON WIT AND HUMOUR 

Wn-LiAM Hazutt (1778-1830) 

ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. LECTURE I 

Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps ; for he is 
the only animal that is struck with the difference between 
what things are, and what they ought to be. We weep at 
what thwarts or exceeds our desires in serious matters : we 
laugh at what only disappoints our expectations in trifles. 
We shed tears from sympathy with real and necessary 
distress ; as we burst into laughter from want of sympathy 
with that which ts unreasonable and unnecessary, the 
absurdity of which provokes our spleen or mirth, rather 
than any serious reflections on it. 

To explain the nature of laughter and tears, is to account 
for the condition of human life ; for it is in a manner 
compounded of these two ! It is a tragedy or a comedy — 
sad or merry, as it happens. The crimes and misfortunes 
that are inseparable from it, shock and wound the mind 
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when they once seize upon it, and when the pressure can 
no longer be borne, seek relief in tears: the follies and 
absurdities that men commit, or the odd accidents that befall 
them, afford us amusement from the very rejection of these 
false claims upon our sympathy and end in laughter. K 
everything that went wrong, if every vanity or weakness in 
another gave us a sensible pang, it would be hard indeed : 
but as long as the disagreeableness of the consequences of a 
sudden disaster is kept out of sight by the immediate 
oddity of the circumstances, and the absurdity or unaccount- 
ableness of a foolish action is the most striking thing in it, 
the ludicrous prevails over the pathetic, and we receive 
pleasure instead of pain from the farce of life which is 
played before us, and which discomposes our gravity as 
often as it fails to move our anger or our pity I . • . 

To understand or define the ludicrous, we must first 
know what the serious is. Now the serious is the habitual 
stress which the mind lays upon the expectation of a given 
order of events, following one another with a certain regu- 
larity and weight of interest attached to them. When this 
stress is increased beyond its usual pitch of intensity, so as 
to overstrain the feelings by the violent opposition of good 
to bad, or of objects to our desires, it becomes the pathetic 
or tragical. The ludicrous, or comic, is the imexpected 
loosening or relaxing this stress below its usual pitch of 
intensity, by such an abrupt transposition of the order of 
our ideas, as taking the mind unawares, throws it off its 
guard, startles it into a lively sense of pleasure, and leaves 
no time nor inclination for painful reflections. 

The essence of the laughable then is the incongruous, 
the disconnecting one idea from another, or the jostling of 
one feeling against another. The first and most obvious 
cause of laughter is to be found in the simple succession of 
events, as in the sudden shifting of a disguise, or some un- 
looked-for accident, without any absurdity of character or 
situation. The accidental contradiction between our ex- 
pectations and the event can hardly be said, however, to 
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amount to the ludicrous: it is merely laughable. The 
ludicrous is where there is the same contradiction between 
the object and our expectations, heightened by some de- 
formity or inconvenience, that is, by its being contrary to 
what is customary or desirable ; as the ridiculous, which is 
the highest degree of the laughable, is that which is con- 
trary not only to custom but to sense and reason^ or is a 
voluntary departure from what we have a right to expect 
from those who are conscious of absurdity and propriety in 
words, looks, and actions. 

Of these different kinds or degrees of the laughable, the 
first is the most shallow and short-lived ; for the instant the 
immediate surprise of a thing's merely happening one way 
or another is over, there is nothing to throw us back upon 
our former expectation, and renew our wonder at the event 
a second time. The second sort, that is, the ludicrous arising 
out of the improbable or distressing, is more deep and lasting, 
either because the painful catastrophe excites a greater curi- 
osity, or because the old impression, from its habitual hold 
on the imagination, still recurs mechanically, so that it is 
longer before we can seriously make up our minds to the un- 
accountable deviation from it. The third sort, or the ridicu- 
lous arising out of absurdity as well as improbability, that is, 
where the defect or weakness is of a man's own seeking, is 
the most refined of all, but not always so pleasant as the last, 
because the same contempt and disapprobation which 
sharpens and subtilises our sense of the impropriety, adds a 
severity to it inconsistent with perfect ease and enjoyment. 
This last species is properly the province of satire. The 
principle of contrast is, however, the same in all the stages, 
in the simply laughable, the ludicrous, the ridiculous ; and 
the effect is only the more complete, 'the more durably and 
pointedly this principle operates. 

To give some examples in these different kinds. We 
laugh, when children, at the sudden removing of a pasteboard 
mask ; we laugh when grown up more gravely * at the tear- 
* Read : — * when we are grown up, we laugh more gravely,' etc. 
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ing off the mask of deceit. We laugh at absurdity. . . . 
Three chimney-sweepers meeting three Chinese^in Lincohi's- 
inn Fields, they laughed at one another till they were ready 
to drop down. . . . 

One rich source of the ludicrous is distress with which we 
cannot sympathise from its absurdity or insignificance. . . . 

' There is something in the misfortunes of our best friends 
that pleases us.' ^ • . . 

We laugh at that in others which is a serious matter to 
ourselves ; because our self-love is stronger than our S3rm- 
pathy^ sooner takes the alarm, and instantly turns our heed- 
less mirth into gravity, which only enhances the jest to others. 
Some one is generally sure to be the sufferer by a joke. What 
is sport to one, is death to another. It is only very sensible 
or very honest people, who laugh as freely at their own 
absurdities as at those of their neighbours. In general the 
contrary rule holds, and we only laugh at those misfortunes 
in which we are spectators, not sharers. The injury, the 
disappointment, shame, and vexation that we feel, put a stop 
to our mirth ; while the disasters that come home to us, and 
excite our repugnance and dismay, are an amusing spectacle 
to others. . . . 

You cannot force people to laugh : you cannot give a 
reason why they should laugh : they must laugh of them- 
selves> or not at all. As we laugh from a spontaneous im- 
pulse, we laugh the more at any restraint upon this impulse. 
We laugh at a thing merely because we ought not. If we 
think we must not laugh, this perverse impediment makes our 
temptation to laugh the greater ; for by endeavouring to 
keep the obnoxious image out of sight, it comes upon us 
more irresistibly and repeatedly ; and the inclination to 
indulge our mirth, the longer it is held back, collects its 
force, and breaks out the more violently in peals of 
laughter. . . • 

Again, unconsciousness in the person himself of what he 
is about, or of what others think of him,^s also a great 

^ Montesquieu. 
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heightener of the sense of absurdity. It makes it come the 
fuller home upon us from his insensibility to it. His sim- 
plicity sets off the satire, and gives it a finer edge. It is a 
more extreme case still where the person is aware of being 
the object of ridicule, and yet seems perfectly reconciled to 
it as a matter of course. So wit is often the more forcible 
and pointed for being dry and serious, for it then seems as 
if the speaker himself had no intention in it, and we were 
the first to find it out. Irony, as a species of wit, owes its 
force to the same principle. In such cases it is the contrast 
between the appearance and the reality, the suspense of 
belief and the seeming incongruity, that gives point to the 
ridicule, and makes it enter the deeper when the first im- 
pression is overcome. Excessive impudence, as in the 
* Liar ' ; or excessive modesty, as in the hero of * She Stoops 
to Conquer ' ; or a mixture of the two, as in the * Busy 
Body,' are equally amusing. Lying is a species of wit and 
humour. To lay anything to a person's charge from which 
he is perfectly free, shows spirit and invention ; and the 
more incredible the effrontery, the greater is the joke. . . . 
Humour is the describing the ludicrous as it is in itself ; 
wit is the exposing it, by comparing or contrasting it with 
something else. Humour is, as it were, the growth of 
nature and accident ; wit is the product of art and fancy. 
Humour, as it is shown in books, is an imitation of the 
natural or acquired absurdities of mankind, or of the ludicrous 
in accident, situation, and character : wit is the illustrating 
and heightening the sense of that absurdity by some sudden 
and unexpected likeness or opposition of one thing to 
another, which sets off the quality we laugh at or despise 
in a still more contemptible or striking point of view. Wit, 
as distinguished from poetry, is the imagination or fancy 
inverted, and so applied to given objects, as to make the 
little look less, the mean more light and worthless ; or to 
divert our admiration or wean our affectionsfrom that which 
is lofty and impressive, instead of producing a more intense 
admiration and exalted passion, as poetry does. Wit may 
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sometimes, indeed, be shown in compliments as well as 
satire ; as in the common epigram — 

* Accept a miracle, instead of wit : 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.' 

But then the mode of paying it is playful and ironical, and 
contradicts itself in the very act of making its own per- 
formance an humble foil to another's. Wit hovers round 
the borders of the light and trifling, whether in matters of 
pleasure or pain; for as soon as it describes the serious 
seriously, it ceases to be wit, and passes into a di£ferent 
form. Wit is, in fact, the eloquence of indifference, or an 
ingenious and striking exposition of those evanescent and 
glancing impressions of objects which affect us more from 
surprise or contrast to the train of our ordinary and literal 
preconceptions, than from anything in the objects them- 
selves exciting our necessary sympathy or lasting hatred. 
The favourite employment of wit is to add littleness to little- 
ness, and heap contempt on insignificance by all the arts of 
petty and incessant warfare ; or if it ever affects to aggran- 
dise, and use the language of h}rperbole, it is only to betray 
into derision by a fatal comparison, as in the mock-heroic ; 
or if it treats of serious passion, it must do it so as to lower 
the tone of intense and high-wrought sentiment, by the in- 
troduction of burlesque and familiar circumstances. . . • 

Sir Robert Walpole's definition of the gratitude of place 
expectants, *That it is a lively sense oi future favours,' is 
no doubt wit, but it does not consist in the finding out any 
coincidence or likeness, but in suddenly transposing the 
order of time in the common account of this feelings so as 
to make the professions of those who pretend to it corre- 
spond more with their practice. It is filling up a blank in 
the human heart with a word that explains its hoUowness 
at once. Voltaire's saying, in answer to a stranger who was 
observing how tall his trees grew — *That they had nothing 
else to do ' — ^was a quaint mixture of wit and humour, mak- 
ing it out as if they really led a lazy, laborious life ; but there 
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was here neither allusion or metaphor. Again, that master- 
stroke in Hudibras is sterling wit and profound satire, where 
speaking of certain religious hypocrites he says, that they 

* Compound for sins they are indin'd to, 
By damning those they hare no mind to ; ' 

but the wit consists in the truth of the character, and in the 
happy exposure of the ludicrous contradiction between the 
pretext and the practice; between their lenity towards 
their own vices> and their severity to those of others. . . . 

Wit is, in fact, a voluntary act of the mind, or exercise 
of the invention, showing the absurd 'and ludicrous con- 
sciously, whether in ourselves or another. 

The author Introduces his Subject with a general 
statement which the Argument explains in detail; 
assigning, in a sentence, the causes of tears and of 
laughter, which are to be completely analysed. 

He begins his Argument by shewing how the subject 
in hand has to do with whole of life; and slightly 
expands the general statement of the Introductioa 
Detailed analysis begins with a brief definition of the 
serious ; goes on to enumerate the various elements of 
the comic : the laughable, as in the sudden interruption 
of the simple succession of events, contradicting expecta- 
tion ; the ludicrous, due to the same cause, but heightened 
by * some deformity or inconvenience ' ; the ridiculous, 
also due to the same cause, but carried to a point 
contrary to reason and propriety. 

Of these, the first is most * shallow and short-lived ' ; 
the second, deeper and more lasting; the third, most 
refined ; and when carried to extremes becoming satire. 
The principle is same in all: the effect of contrast 
Examples are adduced. Note that we only laugh at 
those misfortunes of which we are spectators. There 
is provocation to laughter in the mere obligation to 
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refrain from it. 'Unconsciousness in the person him- 
self of what he is about/ has the effect of absurdity. 
Wit is the more forcible for being 'dry and serious.' 
Irony, which is a species of wit, gains its effect from 
the contrast between appearance and reality. Exces- 
sive impudence, excessive modesty, or a mixture of 
the two, are amusing. Examples are adduced. In this 
way, lying is a species of wit and humour. Definition 
of Humour and Wit: 'Humour is the describing the 
ludicrous as it is in itself; wit is the exposing of it, 
by comparing or contrasting it with something else.' 
The definition is enlarged and illustrated by quotation. 
'That wit is the most refined and effectual which is 
founded on the detection of unexpected likeness or 
distinction in things, rather than in words ... a volun- 
tary act of the mind, or exercise of the invention, show- 
ing the absurd and ludicrous consciously, whether in 
ourselves or another.' 
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XXII 
THE COMEDY OF SHAKESPEARE 

Here, again, is a subject with which it will be better 
for you to deal through the writings of others. In the 
last section, we investigated the nature of the Comic in 
general. We have now to consider the particular 
instance of Shakespeare's presentment of the Comic 
element in life. What is Comedy ? It is the exhibition 
of the laughable or the ludicrous (as defined in the last 
section). When these are pushed to their extreme, 
resulting in the ridiculous, comedy becomes what is 
called Farce. And in the comic, as we have seen, wit 
and humour are indissolubly connected : since humour 
invents or perceives the value of a given situation, and 
wit expresses that perception. Bearing these definitions 
in mind, we are so far prepared to consider the comedy 
of Shakespeare. But, before doing so, in order to define 
strictly the limit of our investigations, we must under- 
stand in what consists the opposite of Comedy — 
Tragedy. 

In the last Example, the tragic was defined as 
follows : — * The serious is the habitual stress which the 
mind lays upon the expectation of a given order of 
events, following one another with a certain regularity 
and weight of interest attached to them. When this 
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stress is increased beyond its usual pitch of intensity, 
so as to overstrain the feelings by the violent opposition 
of good to bad, or of objects to our desires, it becomes 
the pathetic or tragical.* So far, so good ; but we must 
go farther. 

Tragedy, in the first place, deals with the greatest 
actions known to man. The work of the Greek 
Tragedians is the greatest literature in the world. 
'Tragedy,' says Aristotle, Ms an imitation' (using the 
word in the Aristotelian sense of an idealised portrayal) 
' of an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude.' Tragedy is designed to satisfy what Plato 
calls the natural hunger after sorrow and weeping ; and 
in satisfying that hunger, it excites pity and terror ; 
and in so doing, according to Aristotle, effects the 
purgation of these emotions. What that purgation 
means, we need not now stop to inquire. 

Tragedy, then, deals with those great actions which 
excite the emotions of pity and terror ; and in so doing, 
as we saw in Section XVIII., it ministers the highest 
degree of pleasure. ' Hence, the tragic hero,' says 
Professor Butcher, ' is a man not of flawless perfection, 
nor yet of consummate villainy ; by which we must not 
understand that he has merely average or mediocre 
qualities. ... So much human nature must there be 
in him that we are able in some sense to identify our- 
selves with him, to make our misfortunes his own. . . . 
He is a prince or famous man who falls from a height 
of greatness. . . . The case which answers all the 
requirements of art . . . is that of a man who morally 
stands midway between the two extremes. He is not 
eminently good or just, though he leans to the side of 
goodness. He is involved in misfortune, not, however, 
as the result of deliberate vice, but through some great 
flaw of character or fatal error in conduct. He is, 
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moreover, illustrious in rank and fortune; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that the 
signal nature of the catastrophe may be more strikingly 
exhibited/ ^ 

Here, then, we have in plain words the broad 
definition of the tragical; for illustration, refer to 
Shakespeare's King Richard the Third \ of which Pro- 
fessor Butcher remarks that 'the ancient drama offers 
nothing comparable to this great spectacle.' Shake- 
speare is supreme in tragedy : what of his comedy ? 
You have read some at least of the comedies: before 
beginning to study the Example, recall to your mind 
your impressions of Shakespearian comedy, in the light 
of the analysis of the nature of comedy which we com- 
pleted in the last section ; and ask yourself, how far the 
comedy of Shakespeare accords with the definition at 
which we arrived. It is likely that you will come to no 
very lucid conclusion ; but it will suffice if you perceive 
the difficulty of the problem. You may find help, at 
this point, in Professor Butcher's account of Aristotle's 
definition of comedy. * Certain imperfections ... will 
probably always be looked on as permanent features of 
our common humanity. With these defects comedy 
amuses itself, discovering the inconsistencies which 
underlie life and character, and exhibiting evil not as 
it is in its essential nature, but as a thing to be laughed 
at rather than hated.' 

With this in your mind, read the Example, and 
remember that you are not obliged to agree with your 
author. In giving your account of his views, you may 
if you please comment upon them. As before, read the 
Example, first, with an eye to the general drift of the 
whole ; again, marking the steps of the argument and 
their arrangement; and, finally, learn by heart those 

1 Aristotli^s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, Butcher. 
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sentences and phrases which^ conveying the gist of the 
matter, serve to remind you of the details of the argu- 
ment and its illustrations. 

Then, as before, make out your notes — ^which, by this 
time, you should be able to do without further help — 
and write a concise account of Hazlitt's views upon the 
Comedy of Shakespeare ; stating his Central Idea, and 
admitting nothing into your composition which is not 
necessary in order to explain and to illustrate it 



EXAMPLE XXII 

THE COMEDY OF SHAKESPEARE 

William HAZLrrx (1778-1830) 

ENGLISH COMIC WRITERS. LECTURE II. SHAKE^ 
SPEARE AND BEN JONSON 

Dr. Johnson thought Shakespeare's comedies better than 
his tragedies, and gives as a reason, that he was more at 
home in the one than in the other. That comedies should 
be written in a more easy and careless vein than tragedies 
is but natural. This is only saying that a comedy is not 
so serious a thing as a tragedy. But that he showed a 
greater mastery in the one than the other, I cannot allow, 
nor is it generally felt. ... It is in fact the established 
rule at present, in these cases, to speak highly of the 
Doctor's authority, and to dissent from almost every one 
of his critical decisions. For my own part I so far con- 
sider this preference given to the comic genius of the 
poet as erroneous and unfounded, that I should say that he 
is the only tragic poet in the world in the highest sense, as 
being on a par with, and the same as, Nature in her 
greatest heights and depths of action and suffering. There 
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is but one who durst walk within that mighty circle, 
treading the utmost bound of nature and passion, showing 
us the dread ab3^s of woe in all its ghastly shapes and 
colours, and laying open all the faculties of the human soul 
to act, to think, and suffer, in direst extremities ; whereas I 
think, on the other hand, that in comedy, though his talents 
fhere too were as wonderful as they were delightful, yet 
that there were some before him^ others on a level with him, 
and many close behind him. I cannot help thinking, for 
instance, that Molidre was as great or a greater comic 
genius than Shakespeare, though assuredly I do not think 
that Racine was as great or a greater tragic genius. I think 
that both Rabelais and Cervantes, the one in the power of 
ludicrous description, the other in the invention and perfect 
keeping of comic character^ excelled Shakespeare ; that is, 
they would have been greater men, if they had had equal 
power with him over the stronger passions. For my own 
reading, I like Vanbrugh's *City Wives' Confederacy' as 
weU, or (* not to speak it profanely ') better than the * Merry 
Wives of Windsor,' and Congreve's * Way of the World ' as 
well as the ' Comedy of Errors ' or * Love's Labour's Lost.' 
But I cannot say that I know of any tragedies in the world 
that make even a tolerable approach to * Hamlet,' or * Lear,' 
or * Othello,' or some others, either in the sum total of their 
effect, or in their complete distinctness from ever3^hing else, 
by which they take not only unquestioned, but undivided 
possession of the mind, and form a class, a world by them- 
selves, mingling with all our thoughts like a second being. 
Other tragedies tell for more or less, are good, bad, or in- 
different, as they have more or less excellence of a kind 
common to them with others ; but these stand alone by 
themselves ; they have nothing common-place in them ; 
they are a new power in the imagination, they tell for their 
whole amount, they measure from the ground. There is 
not only nothing so good (in my judgment) as ' Hamlet,' 
or * Lear,' or * OtheUo,' or * Macbeth,' but there is nothing 
like < Hamlet,' or * Lear,' or * Othello,' or * Macbeth.' There 
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is nothing, I believe, in the majestic Corneille, equal to the 
stern pride of ' Coriolanus,' or which gives such an idea of 
the crumbling in pieces of the Roman grandeur, ^ like an 
unsubstantial pageant faded,' as the ' Antony and Cleopatra.' 
But to match the best serious comedies, such as Moli^e's 
' Misanthrope ' and his ' Tartuffe,' we must go to Shake- 
speare's tragic characters, the * Timon of Athens ' or honest 
lago, when we shall more than succeed. He put his 
strength into his tragedies, and played with comedy. He 
was greatest in what was greatest ; and hb forte was not 
trifling, according to the opinion here combated, even 
though he might do that as well as any one else, unless 
he could do it better than anybody else. I would not be 
understood to say that there are not scenes or whole char- 
acters in Shakespeare equal in wit and drollery to any- 
thing upon record. Falstafi' alone is an instance which, if I 
would, I could not get over. 'He is the leviathan of all the 
creatures of the author's comic genius, and tumbles about 
his unwieldy bulk in an ocean of wit and humour.' But in 
general it will be found (if I am not mistaken) that even in 
the very best of these, the spirit of humanity and the fancy 
of the poet greatly prevail over the mere wit and satire, and 
that we sympathise with his characters oftener than we 
laugh at them. His ridicule wants the sting of ill-nature. 
He had hardly such a thing as spleen in his composition. 
Falstafi' himself is so great a joke, rather from his being so 
huge a mass of enjoyment than of absurdity. His reappear- 
ance in the ' Merry Wives of Windsor ' is not * a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,' for we do not take pleasure in 
the repeated triumphs over him. Mercutio's quips and 
banter upon his friends show amazing gaiety, frankness, and 
volubility of tongue, but we think no more of them when 
the poet takes the words out of his mouth and gives the 
description of Queen Mab. Touchstone, again, is a shrewd, 
biting fellow, a lively, mischievous wag ; but still what are 
his gibing sentences and chopped logic to the fine moralising 
vein of the fantastical Jacques, stretched beneath ' the shade 
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of melancholy boughs ? ' Nothing.^ That is, Shakespeare 
was a greater poet than wit ; his imagination was the leading 
and master-quality of his mind, which was always ready to 
soar into its native element : the ludicrous was only second- 
ary and subordinate. In the comedies of gallantry and 
intrigue, with what freshness and delight we come to the 
serious and romantic parts 1 What a relief they are to the 
mind, after those of mere ribaldry or mirth I Those in 
* Twelfth Night,' for instance, and *Much Ado about 
Nothing,* where Olivia and Hero are concerned, throw 
even Malvolio and Sir Toby, and Benedick and Beatrice, 
into the shade. They * give a very echo to the seat where 
love is throned.' What he has said of music might be said 
of his own poetry — 

* Oh I it came o*er the ear like the sweet south 
Breathing upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour/ 

How poor, in general, what a falling-off, these parts seem in 
mere comic authors ; how ashamed we are of them ; and 
how fast we hurry the blank verse over, that we may get 
upon safe ground again, and recover our good opinion of the 
author ! A striking and lamentable instance of this may be 
found (by any one who chooses) in the high-flown speeches 
in Sir Richard Steele's * Conscious Lovers.' As good an 
example as any of this informing and redeeming power in 
our author's genius might be taken from the comic scenes in 
both parts of * Henry IV.' Nothing can go much lower in 
intellect or morab than many of the characters. Here are 
knaves and fools in abundance, of the meanest order, and 
stripped stark-naked. But genius, like charity, * covers a 
multitude of sins ' ; we pity as much as we despise them ; in 
spite of our disgust we like them, because they like them- 
selves, and because we are made to sympathise with them ; 

^ Hazlitt is of course speaking only of the particular effect of 
certain qualities upon his particular temperament, compared with 
the effect of certain other qualities. No man can do more. He 
differs from Dr. Johnson ; and yet, both may be in the right 

Q 
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and the ligament, fine as it is, which links them to humanity 
is never broken. Who would quarrel with Wart or Feeble, 
or Mouldy or Bull-calf, or even with Pistol, Nym, or Bar- 
dolph? None but a hypocrite. The severe censurers of 
the morals of imaginary characters can generally find a 
hole for their own vices to creep out at ; and yet do not per- 
ceive how it is that the imperfect and even deformed char- 
acters in Shakespeare's plays, as done to the life, by forming a 
part of our personal consciousness, claim our personal for- 
giveness> and suspend or evade our moral judgment, by 
bribing our self-love to side with them. Not to do so, is not 
morality, but affectation, stupidity^ or ill- nature. I have more 
sympathy with one of Shakespeare's pick-purses, Gadshill or 
Peto, than I can possibly have with any member of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and would by no means 
assist to deliver the one into the hands of the other. Those 
who cannot be persuaded to draw a veil over the foibles of 
ideal characters^ may be suspected of wearing a mask over 
their own I Again, in point of understanding and attain- 
ments. Shallow sinks low enough ; and yet his cousin Silence 
is a foil to him ; he is the shadow of a shade, glimmers on 
the very verge of downright imbecility, and totters on the 
brink of nothing. * He has been merry twice or once ere 
now,' and is hardly persuaded to break his silence in a song. 
Shallow has ' heard the chimes at midnight,' and roared out 
glees and catches at taverns and inns of court, when he was 
young. So, at least, he tells his cousin Silence, and Falstaff 
encourages the loftiness of his pretensions. Shallow would 
be thought a great man among his dependants and followers ; 
Silence is nobody — not even in his own opinion : yet he sits 
in the orchard, and eats his caraways and pippins among the 
rest. Shakespeare takes up the meanest subjects with the 
same tenderness that we do an insect's wing, and would not 
kill a fly. . . . 

The fault, then, of Shakespeare's comic Muse is, in my 
opinion, that it is too good-natured and magnanimous. It 
mounts above its quarry. It is ^apprehensive, quick, for- 
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getive, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes' ; but it does 
not take the highest pleasure in making human nature look 
as mean, as ridiculous, and contemptible as possible. It is in 
this respect chiefly that it differs from the comedy of a later, 
and (what is called) a more refined period. Genteel comedy 
is the comedy of fashionable life, and of artificial character 
and manners. The most pungent ridicule is that which is 
directed to mortify vanity and expose affectation ; but vanity 
and affectation, in their most exorbitant and studied excesses, 
are the ruling principles of society only in a highly advanced 
state of civilisation and manners. Man can hardly be said 
to be a truly contemptible animal, till, from the facilities of 
general intercourse and the progress of example and opinion, 
he becomes the ape of the extravagances of other men. The 
keenest edge of satire is required to distinguish between the 
true and false pretensions to taste and elegance ; its lash is 
laid on with the utmost severity, to drive before it the 
common herd of knaves and fools, not to lacerate and terrify 
the single stragglers. In a word, it is when folly is epidemic, 
and vice worn as a mark of distinction, that all the malice of 
wit and humour is called out and justified to detect the im- 
posture, and prevent the contagion from spreading. The 
fools in Wycherley and Congreve are of their own, or one 
another's making, and deserve to be well scourged into 
common sense and decency : the fools in Shakespeare are of 
his own or nature's making ; and it would be unfair to probe 
to the quick, or hold up to unqualified derision, the faults 
which are involuntary and incorrigible, or those which you 
yourself encourage and exaggerate from the pleasure you 
take in witnessing them. Our later comic writers represent 
a state of manners, in which to be a man of wit and pleasure 
about town was become the fashion, and in which the swarms 
of egregious pretenders in both kinds openly kept one 
another in countenance, and were become a public nuisance. 
Shakespeare, living in a state of greater rudeness and sim- 
plicity, chiefly gave certain characters which were a kind of 
grotesques J or solitary excrescences growing up out of their 
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native soil without a£fectation, and which he undertook 
kindly to pamper for the public entertainment. For instance, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek is evidently a creature of the poet's 
own fancy. . . . 

I do not, in short, consider comedy as exactly an affair 
of the heart or the imagination ; and it is for this reason 
only that I think Shakespeare's comedies deficient I do not, 
however, wish to give a preference to any comedies over 
his ; but I do perceive a difference between his comedies and 
some others that are, notwithstanding, excellent in their 
way, and I have endeavoured to point out in what this 
difference consists, as well as I could. Finally, I will not say 
that he had not as great a natural genius for comedy as any 
one ; but I may venture to say, that he had not the same 
artificial models and regulated mass of fashionable absurdity 
or elegance to work upon. . . • 
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ON A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE 

Here is an example of the Informal Essay, which is 
defined by Dr. Johnson as a ' loose sally of the mind.' 
The title is a mere label ; a peg on which to hang as 
many detached thoughts — grave or gay — as you please. 
What will happen a hundred years hence ? We cannot 
tell ; but we know, at least, that all those things which 
please or vex us now, will neither gladden nor trouble 
us any more. * It will be all the same a hundred years 
hence.* 

As we saw in the last section, 'certain imperfec- 
tions' will in all probability always be considered as 
* permanent features of our common humanity ' ; and we 
may add that, on the other hand, certain pleasures will 
continue to be regarded in the same light As you are 
to limit your essay to the discussion of a single aspect 
of any given subject ; you must choose one particular 
kind of * imperfection,* or one particular kind of pleasure, 
whose nature you are to explain and to illustrate, in 
the light of the reflection that it will be all the same a 
hundred years hence. In the Informal Essay, there 
need be no definite Central Idea. It is more of the 
nature of a conversation — a causerie — than a reasoned 
argument; a kind of composition in which the only 

84$ 
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rules to be observed are those regulating the Introduc- 
tion and the Conclusioa And, as in conversation, 
anecdote and allusion are freely admissible ; for, your 
object in this case is, not to instruct but, to amuse ; to 
play with the subject, rather than to treat it seriously. 

In the Example, the particular * imperfection ' of ' our 
common humanity,' selected by the author, is the habit 
of indulging in gossip and scandal The Introduction 
consists of a little description of a round game — ^which 
very likely suggested to the author's mind the rest of 
the 'essaykin' — and the reflections he makes upon it 
give rise to further reflections, and so on, till the paper 
is filled, and he concludes with the remark that these 
things will always be, — and what will it matter a 
hundred years hence ? The plan is simple ; anyone 
can follow the plan ; 'tis the execution that is difficult, 
being purely a matter of personal endowment Either 
you have the knowledge and the wit to amuse your 
reader over three or four pages or so ; or you have not. 
Unlike the Formal Essay which you have been studying 
for so long, the Informal Essay cannot be written by rule. 

And it is because this kind of writing is purely 
a matter of personal endowment, that the style of 
Thackeray is no model for imitation. His style ex- 
pressed himself; if you imitate the style, you do but ape 
the man. Nevertheless, his style presents certain 
qualities worthy of all imitation ; elegance, ease, and 
urbanity. A study of the Example will shew you that 
in order to be conversational, it is not necessary to be 
familiar, vulgar, and incorrect 

Having studied the Example with these things in 
your mind, select an aspect of some particular trouble or 
pleasure, reflect upon it in the light of that undeniable 
maxim, It will be all the same a hundred years hence, 
and write an Informal Essay thereon. 
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EXAMPLE XXIII 

ON A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE 

William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS 

Where have I just read of a game played at a country 
house ? The party assembles round a table, with pens, ink, 
and paper. Some one narrates a tale containing more or 
less incidents and personages. Each person of the company 
then writes down, to the best of his memory and ability, the 
anecdote just narrated, and finally the papers are to be read 
out. I do not say I should like to play often at this game, 
which might possibly be a tedious and lengthy pastime, not 
by any means so amusing as smoking a cigar in the con- 
servatory ; or even listening to the young ladies playing 
their piano-pieces ; or to Hobbs and Nobbs lingering round 
the bottle and talking over the morning's run with the 
hounds ; but surely it is a moral and ingenious sport. They 
say the variety of narratives is often very odd and amusing. 
The original story becomes so changed and distorted that 
at the end of all the statements you are puzzled to know 
where the truth is at all. As time is of small importance to 
the cheerful persons engaged in this sport, perhaps a good 
way of playing it would be to spread it over a couple of 
years. Let the people who played the game in '60 all meet 
and play it once more in '61, and each write his story over 
again. Then bring out your original and compare notes. 
Not only will the stories differ from each other, but the 
writers will probably differ from themselves. In the course 
of the year the incidents will grow or will dwindle strangely. 
The least authentic of the statements will be so lively or so 
malicious, or so neatly put, that it will appear most like the 
truth, I like these tales and sportive exercises. I had 
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begun a little print collection once. I had Addison in his 
nightgown in bed at Holland House, requesting young Lord 
Warwick to remark how a Christian should die. I had 
Cambronne clutching his cocked-hat, and uttering the im- 
mortal * La Garde meurt et ne se rend pas.' I had the Ven- 
geur going down, and all the crew hurra5dng like madmen. 
I had Alfred toasting the muffin ; Curtius (Haydon) jump- 
ing into the gulf ; with extracts from Napoleon's bulletins, 
and a fine authentic portrait of Baron Munchausen. 

What man who has been before the public at all has not 
heard similar wonderful anecdotes regarding himself and his 
own history? In these humble essaykins I have taken 
leave to egotise. I cry out about the shoes which pinch me, 
and, as I fancy, more naturally and pathetically than if my 
neighbour's corns were trodden under foot. I prattle about 
the dish which I love, the wine which I like, the talk I heard 
yesterday — about Brown's absurd airs — Jones's ridiculous 
elation when he thinks he has caught me in a blunder (a 
part of the fun, you see, is that Jones will read this, and will 
perfectly well know that I mean him, and that we shall meet 
and grin at each other with entire politeness). This is not 
the highest kind of speculation, I confess, but it is a gossip 
which amuses some folks. A brisk and honest small-beer, 
will refresh those who do not care for the frothy outpour- 
ings of heavier taps. A two of clubs may be a good handy 
little card sometimes, and able to tackle a king of diamonds, 
if it is a little trump. Some philosophers get their wisdom 
with deep thought, and out of ponderous libraries ; I pick 
up my small crumbs of cogitation at a dinner-table ; or 
from Mrs. Mary and Aliss Louisa, as they are prattling over 
their five-o'clock tea. . . • 

Suppose we were to invite volunteers amongst our 
respected readers to send in little statements of the lies 
which they know have been told about themselves : what 
a heap of correspondence, what an exaggeration of maligni- 
ties, what a crackling bonfire of incendiary falsehoods, might 
we not gather together I And a lie once set going, having 
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the breath of life, breathed into it by the father of lying, and 
ordered to run its diabolical little course, lives with a pro- 
digious vitality. You say, * Magna est Veritas et praevalebit.' 
Psha ! Great lies are as great as great truths, and prevail 
constantly, and day after day. Take an instance or two out 
of my own little budget. I sit near a gentleman at dinner, 
and the conversation turns upon a certain anonymous 
literary performance which at the time is amusing the town. 

* Oh,' says the gentleman, ' everybody knows who wrote that 
paper : it is Momus's.' I was a young author at the time, 
perhaps proud of my bantling : * I beg your pardon/ I say, 

* it was written by your humble servant.' * Indeed I * was 
all that the man replied, and he shrugged his shoulders, 
turned his back, and talked to his other neighbour. I never 
heard sarcastic incredulity more finely conveyed than by 
that * indeed.' * Impudent liar,' the gentleman's face said, 
as clear as face could speak. Where was Magna Veritas, 
and how did she prevail then? She lifted up her voice, 
she made her appeal, and she was kicked out of court. In 
New York I read a newspaper criticism one day (by an 
exile from our shores who has taken up his abode in the 
Western Republic), commenting upon a letter of mine which 
had appeared in a contemporary volume, and wherein it 
was stated that the writer was a lad in such and such a year, 
and in point of fact, I was, at the period spoken of, nineteen 
years of age. * Falsehood, Mr. Roundabout,' says the noble 
critic : * you were then not a lad ; you were then six- 
and-twenty years of age.' You see he knew better than 
papa and mamma and parish register. It was easier for him 
to think and say I lied, on a twopenny matter connected 
with my own affairs, than to imagine he was mistaken. . . . 

How comes it that the evil which men say spreads so 
widely and lasts so long, whikt our good kind words don't 
seem somehow to take root and bear blossom ? Is it that in 
the stony hearts of mankind these pretty flowers can't find a 
place to grow ? Certain it is that scandal is good brisk talk, 
whereas praise of one's neighbour is by no means lively 
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hearing. An acquaintance grilled, scored, devilled, and 
served with mustard and cayenne pepper excites the 
appetite ; whereas a slice of cold friend with currant jelly 
is but a sickly unrelishing meat. 

Now, such being the case, my dear worthy Mrs. Candour, 
in whom I know there are a hundred good and generous 
qualities : it being perfectly clear that the good things which 
we say of our neighbours don't fructify, but somehow perish 
in the ground where they are dropped, whilst the evil words 
are wafted by all the winds of scandal, take root in all soils, 
and flourish amazingly — ^seeing, I say that this conversation 
does not give us a fair chance, suppose we give up censori- 
ousness altogether, and decline uttering our opinions about 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson (and Mesdames B., J., and R.) 
at all. We may be mistaken about every one of them, as, 
please goodness, those anecdote-mongers against whom I 
have uttered my meek protest have been mistaken about 
me. We need not go to the extent of saying that 
Mrs. Manning was an amiable creature much misimder- 
stood; and Jack Thurtell, a gallant unfortunate fellow, 
not near so black as he was painted ; but we will 
try and avoid personalities altogether in talk, won't we? 
We. will range the fields of science, dear madam, 
and communicate to each other the pleasing results 
of our studies. We will, if you please, examine the in- 
finitesimal wonders of nature through the microscope. We 
will cultivate entomology. We will sit with our arms round 
each other's waists on the pons asinorum, and see the stream 
of mathematics flow beneath. We will take refuge in cards, 
and play at ' beggar my neighbour,' not abuse my neighbour. 
We will go to the Zoological Gardens and talk freely about 
the gorilla and his kindred, but not talk about people who 
can talk in their turn. Suppose we praise the High Church ? 
we ofiend the Low Church. The Broad Church ? High and 
Low are both offended. What do you think of Lord Derby 
as a politician ? And what is your opinion of Lord Palmer- 
ston ? If you please, will you play me those lovely variations 
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of In a cottage near a wood ' ? It is a charming air (you 
know it in French, I suppose ? Ah / te dirai-je^ maman f) 
and was a favourite with poor Marie Antoinette. I say 
'poor,' because I have a right to speak with pity of a 
sovereign who was renowned for so much beauty and so 
much misfortune. But as for giving any opinion on her 
conduct, saying that she was good or bad, or indifferent, 
goodness forbid I We have agreed we will not be censorious. 
Let us have a game at cards — ^at ScartS^ if you please. You 
deal. I ask for cards. I lead the deuce of clubs.^ . . . 

What ? there is no deuce ! Deuce take it ! What ? 
People will go on talking about their neighbours, and won't 
have their mouths stopped by cards, or ever so much micro- 
scopes and aquariums ? Ah, my poor dear Mrs. Candour, I 
agree with you. By the way, did you ever see anything like 
Lady Godiva Trotter's dress last night ? People will go on 
chattering, although we hold our tongues ; and, after all^ my 
good soul, what will their scandal matter a hundred years 
hence ? 

^ It was this kind of airy persiflage which used to inspire some 
people to characterise the late Mr. Thackeray as a 'cynic' 
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THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS 

There is no uncertainty as to the meaning of the 
title, or any doubt that the subject indicated thereby is 
historical The first step is, as usual, Reflection ; even 
assuming that you know little or nothing of the long 
and famous line of English Admirals; for, you are 
(at least) aware that England has for centuries played 
a great part in the wars of the sea; and that, since 
Nelson defeated the united navies of France and Spain 
at the Battle of Trafalgar, England's naval supremacy 
has remained unchallenged. Considering these things, 
you are to ask yourself. What manner of men must 
these English Admirals have been ? I am assuming the 
minimum of historical knowledge on your part ; but, if 
you know aught of the exploits of Sir Francis Drake, of 
Sir Richard Grenville — *At Flores in the Azores' — of 
Blake, Howe, Rodney, Benbow, of Nelson, your pre- 
liminary reflection will be the more fruitful It should 
at least serve to awaken in you a lively curiosity with 
regard to the character of these heroes, and the nature 
of their exploits. You will then be prepared to under- 
take a certain amount of historical research. Any 
standard book of English history will give you some 
of the information you require; but, if possible, y you 
should consult James' Naval History^ Southey's Life of 
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Nelson^ or the illustrated work on Nelson and His Times ^ 
by Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. H. W, Wilson, Mr. 
Fitchett's Nelson and his Captains^ Mr. Laird Clowes' 
The Royal Navyy the same author's Types of Naval 
Officers^ and, especially. Our Naval Heroes^ edited by 
Mr. G. E. Marindin, which contains * short lives of nine- 
teen of our most famous Admirals, related in nearly 
every case by one of their descendants, and when pos- 
sible by the head of the family.' 

Having collected your material, and reduced it to 
a system of notes, read the Example ; first (as usual) 
with intent to grasp the general effect of the whole 
essay; and again, to see how that effect has been 
attained. 

EXAMPLE XXIV 

THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) 

VIRGIN/BUS PUERISQUE 

* Whether it be wise in men to do such actions or no, I am sure it is so 
in States to honour them.'— Sir William Templb. 

There is one story of the wars of Rome which I have 
always very much envied for England. Germanicus was 
going down at the head of the legions into a dangerous river 
^-on the opposite bank the woods were full of Germans— 
when there flew out seven great eagles which seemed to 
marshal the Romans on their way ; they did not pause or 
waver, but disappeared into the forest where the enemy lay 
concealed. ' Forward ! ' cried Germanicus, with a fine 
rhetorical inspiration, * Forward ! and follow the Roman 
birds.' It would be a very heavy spirit that did not give a 
leap at such a signal, and a very timorous one that continued 
to have any doubt of success. To appropriate the eagles as 
fellow-countrymen was to make imaginary allies of the forces 
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of nature ; the Roman Empire and its military fortunes, and 
along with these the prospects of those individual Roman 
legionaries now fording a river in Germany, looked alto- 
gether greater and more hopeful. It is a kind of illusion 
easy to produce. A particular shape of cloud, the appear- 
ance of a particular star, the holiday of some particular 
saint, anything in short to remind^the combatants of patriotic 
legends or old successes, may be enough to change the issue 
of a pitched battle ; for it gives to the one party a feeling 
that Right and the larger interests are with them. 

If an Englishman wishes to have such a feeling, it must 
be about the sea. The lion is nothing to us ; he has not 
been taken to the hearts of the people, and naturalised as an 
English emblem. We know right well that a lion would 
fall foul of us as grimly as he would of a Frenchman or a 
Moldavian Jew^ and we do not carry him before us in the 
smoke of battle. But the sea is our approach and bulwark ; 
it has been the scene of out greatest triumphs and dangers ; 
and we are accustomed in lyrical strains to claim it as our 
own. . . . 

There is nowhere such a background for heroism as the 
noble, terrifying, and picturesque conditions of some of our 
sea fights. Hawke's battle in the tempest, and Aboukir at 
the moment when the French Admiral blew up, reach the 
limit of what is imposing to the imagination. And our naval 
annals owe some of their interest to the fontastic and beauti- 
ful appearance of old warships and the romance that invests 
the sea and everything sea-going in the eyes of English lads 
on a half-holiday at the coast. Nay, and what we know of 
the misery between decks enhances the bravery of what was 
done by giving it something for contrast. We like to know 
that these bold and honest fellows contrived to live, and to 
keep bold and honest, among absurd and vile surroundings. 
No reader can forget the description of the Thunder in 
Roderick Random : ^ the disorderly tyranny ; the cruelty 

^ By Tobias Smollett (1721-1771); descriptive of eighteenth- 
century sea-life. 
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and dirt of ofGcers and men ; deck after deck, each with 
some new object of offence ; the hospital, where the ham- 
mocks were huddled together with but fourteen inches 
space for each ; the cockpit, far under water, where, ' in 
an intolerable stench/ the spectacled steward kept the 
accounts of the different messes ; and the canvas enclosure, 
six feet square, in which Morgan made flip and salmagundi, 
smoked his pipe, sang his Welsh songs, and swore his queer 
Welsh imprecations. There are portions of this business 
on board the Thunder over which the reader passes lightly 
and hurriedly, like a traveller in a malarious country. It is 
easy enough to understand the opinion of Dr. Johnson : 
* Why, sir,' he said, * no man will be a sailor who has con- 
trivance enough to get himself into a jail.' 

You would fancy any one's spirit would die out under 
such an accumulation of darkness, noisomeness, and injustice, 
above all when he had not come there of his own free will, 
but under the cutlasses and bludgeons of the press-gang. 
But perhaps a watch on deck in the sharp sea air put a man on 
his mettle again ; a battle must have been a capital relief ; 
and prize-money, bloodily earned and grossly squandered, 
opened the doors of the prison for a twinkling.^ Somehow 
or other, at least, this worst of possible lives could not over- 
lie the spirit and gaiety of our sailors ; they did their duty 
as though they had some interest in the fortune of that 
country which so cruelly oppressed them, they served their 
guns merrily when it came to fighting, and they had the 
readiest ear for a bold, honourable sentiment, or any class 
of men the world ever produced. 

Most men of high destinies have high-sounding names. 
Pym and Habakkuk may do pretty well, but they must not 
think to cope with the Cromwells and Isaiahs. And you 
could not find a better case in point than that of the English 
Admirals. Drake and Rooke and Hawke are picked names 
for men of execution. Frobisher, Rodney, Boscawen, Foul- 

1 The three- or four-clause sentence of direct statement was a 
favourite usage of Stevenson's. 
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Weather, Jack Byron, are all good to catch the eye in a 
page of a naval history. Cloudesley Shovel b a mouthful of 
quaint and sounding syllables. Benbow has a bulldog quality 
that suits the man's character, and it takes us back to those 
English archers who were his true comrades for plainness, 
tenacity, and pluck. Kaleigh is spirited and martial, and 
signifies an act of bold conduct in the field. It is impossible 
to judge of Blake or Nelson, no names current among men 
being worthy of such heroes. . , . 

But it is the spirit of the men, and not their names, that 
I wish to speak about in this paper. That spirit is truly 
English ; they, and not Tennyson's cotton-spinners or Mr. 
D'Arcy Thompson's Abstract Bagman, are the true and 
typical Englishmen. There may be more head of bagmen 
in the country, but human beings are reckoned by number 
only in political constitutions. And the Admirals are t3rpical 
in the full force of the word. They are splendid examples 
of virtue, indeed, but of a virtue in which most Englishmen 
can claim a moderate share ; and what we admire in their 
lives is a sort of apotheosis of ourselves. Almost every^ 
body in our land, except humanitarians and a few persons 
whose youth has been depressed by exceptionally aesthetic 
surroundings, can understand and sympathise with an 
Admiral or a prize-fighter. I do not wish to bracket Ben* 
bow and Tom Cribb ; but depend upon it, they are practi- 
cally bracketed for admiration in the minds of many 
frequenters of ale-houses. If you told them about Germani- 
cus and the eagles, or Regulus going back to Carthage, they 
would very likely fall asleep ; but tell them about Harry 
Pearce and Jem Belcher, or about Nelson and the Nile, and 
they put down their pipes to listen. • . . And the exploits 
of the Admirals are popular to the same degree, and 
tell in all ranks of society. Their sayings and doings 
stir English blood like the sound of a trumpet ; and 
if the Indian Empire, the trade of London, and sdl the 
outward and visible ensigns of our greatness should pass 
away, we should still leave behind us a durable monument 
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of what we were in these sayings and doings of the 
English Admirals. 

Duncan, lying off the Texel with his own flagship, the 
Venerable^ and only one other vessel, heard that the whole 
Dutch fleet was putting to sea. He told Captain Hotham 
to anchor alongside of him in the narrowest part of the 
channel, and fight his vessel till she sank. < I have taken 
the depth of the water,' added he, * and when the Venerable 
goes down, my flag will still fly.' And you observe this is 
no naked Viking in a prehistoric period ; but a Scotch 
member of Parliament, with a smattering of the classics, 
a telescope, a cocked hat of great size, and flannel under- 
clothing. In the same spirit, Nelson went into Aboukir 
with six colours flying ; so that even if five were shot away, 
it should not be imagined he had struck. He too must 
needs wear his four stars outside his Admiral's frock, to be 
a butt for sharpshooters. 'In honour I gained them,' he 
said to objectors, adding with sublime illogicality, *in 
honour I will die with them.' Captain Douglas of the Royal 
Oaky when the Dutch fired his vessel in the Thames, sent 
his men ashore, but was burned along with her himself 
rather than desert his post without orders. Just then, 
perhaps the Merry Monarch was chasing a moth round the. 
supper-table with the ladies of his court. When Raleigh 
sailed into Cadiz, and all the forts and ships opened fire on 
him at once, he scorned to shoot a gun, and made answer 
with a flourish of insulting trumpets. I like this bravado 
better than the wisest dispositions to insure victory ; it 
comes from the heart and goes to it. God has made nobler 
heroes, but he never made a finer gentleman than Walter 
Raleigh. And as our Admirals were full of heroic supersti- 
tions, and had a strutting and vain-glorious style of fight, so 
they discovered a startling eagerness for battle, and courted 
war like a mistress. When the news came to Essex before 
Cadiz that the attack had been decided, he threw his hat 
into the sea. It is in this way that a schoolboy hears of a 
half-holiday ; but this was a bearded man of great posses* 

R 
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sions who had just been allowed to risk his life. Benbow 
could not lie still in his bunk after he had lost his leg ; he 
must be on deck in a basket to direct and animate the 
fight. I said they loved war like a mistress ; yet I think 
there are not many mistresses we should continue to woo 
under similar circumstances. Trowbridge went ashore with 
the Culhden^ and was able to take no part in the battle of 
the Nile. * The merits of that ship and her gallant captain,' 
wrote Nelson to the Admiralty, *are too well known to 
benefit by anything I could say. Her misfortune was great 
in getting aground, while her more fortunate companions 
were in the full tide of happiness.^ This is a notable expres- 
sion, and depicts the whole great-hearted, big-spoken stock 
of the English Admirals to a hair. It was to be Mn the 
full tide of happiness * for Nelson to destroy five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five of his fellow-creatures, and 
have his own scalp torn open by a piece of langridge shot. 
Hear him again at Copenhagen : * A shot through the main- 
mast knocked the splinters about ; and he observed to one 
of his officers with a smile, '^ It is warm work, and this may 
be the last to any of us at any moment ; " and then, stop- 
ping short at the gangway, added, with emotion, *^^ But^ 
mark you — I would not be elsewhere for thottsands /'",.. 

Nor is it only in the profession of arms that such stories 
may do good to a man. In this desperate and gleeful fight- 
ing, whether it is Greenville or Benbow, Hawke or Nelson, 
who flies his colours in the ship, we see men brought to the 
test and giving proof of what we call heroic feeling. Pros- 
perous humanitarians tell me, in my club smoking"-i'Oyin" "^ 
that they are a prey to prodigious heroic feelings, and that 
it costs them more nobility of soul to do nothing in par- 
ticular, than would carry on all the wars, by sea or land, of 
bellicose humanity. It may very well be so, and yet not 
touch the point in question. For what I desire is to see some 
of this nobility brought face to face with me in an inspiriting 
achievement. A man may talk smoothly over a cigar in my 
club smoking-room from now to the Day of Judgment, with- 
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out adding anything to mankind's treasury of illustrious and 
encouraging examples. It is not over the virtues of a curate- 
and-tea-party novels that people are abashed into high 
resolutions. It may be because their hearts are crass, but to 
stir them properly they must have men entering into glory 
with some pomp and circumstance. And that is why these 
stories of our sea-captains, printed, so to speak, in capitals, 
and full of bracing moral influence, are more valuable to 
England than any material benefit in all the books of 
political economy between Westminster and Birming- 
ham. . . , 

The author Introduces his subject, you see, with a 
story that suggests his Central Idea; which may be 
described as the Picturesque Valour of the English 
Admirals. The * imaginary alliance with the forces of 
nature,' which is the moral of the story of Germanicus 
and the eagles, serves the author as the' transition to 
his Argument ; whose first step is the explanation of 
the relation of Englishmen to the sea. It is an easy 
matter to pass from the sea to the life of the sailor ; and 
-thence to the exploits of great sea-captains. As much, 
and no more, is related of the Admirals, as serves to 
illustrate the Central Idea — their Picturesque Valiancy. 
The author has here nothing to do — for instance — with 
their qualities of seamanship, their talent for organi- 
sation, or their skill in naval tactics and strategy ; which 
are all tenable points of view in dealing with the lives 
of British Admirals, but which are hardly to the 
present purpose. But any detail, however trivial, that 
illustrates his Central Idea, is introduced; the happy 
coincidence, for example, which fitted the Admirals with 
their 'high-sounding names'; and out of the multi- 
farious incidents of their adventurous lives, the author 
selects only those exploits in which the hero did a fine 
thing with all the pomp and circumstance he could 
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muster. Follow, the reflections, which, naturally evoked 
by these records of ' desperate and gleeful fighting,' serve 
to make the Central Idea still plainer : the contrast of 
the * prosperous humanitarian ' whose smooth talk adds 
nothing — indeed, less than nothing — to '.mankind's 
treasury of illustrious and encouraging examples,' with 
the inspiriting examples of the great captains ; and — 
in conclusion — the general application of the principle 
in question. 

The essay is a model of its kind; spiritedly con- 
ceived, constructed and put together in a workmanlike 
manner ; written with gaiety, eloquence, and wit 

You have now to choose your Central Idea, Select 
that which appeals to you most forcibly; and if it 
should be the same as that of the Example, you will 
find plenty to illustrate your theme, without borrowing 
from Mr. Stevenson's collection. Take the Example as 
your model ; and, whatever your Central Idea may be, 
see that you set down nothing which does not serve to 
explain or to illustrate your meaning. 
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XXV 

ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS 

The following Example is a piece of criticism deal- 
ing with the particular kind of writing — the writing of 
Essays — which we have been studying so long. Now, 
to criticise, means to rate at a just value, to appreciate 
to shew in what consists the excellence of a work of art, 
and. in what its imperfection. A fine critic is more rare, 
perhaps, than a fine artist; a consideration which — as 
a little reflection will shew you — does not deter a vast 
number of persons from producing a deal of worthless 
stuff under the delusion that they are contributing to 
the treasury of knowledge. 

As a final exercise, take the Example, and write 
your own account of the author's views. With several 
of the essayists to which the Example refers — with 
Addison and Lamb, Hazlitt and Bacon and Ben Jonson 
— ^you have made acquaintance in these pages ; the 
Example will help you to a just appreciation of them ; 
and, with regard to your own practice, it will do you 
no harm to mark, learn and inwardly digest the observa- 
tions of a great critic who is himself an artist in the 
craft of essay-writing. 

8<51 
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EXAMPLE XXV 
ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS 

W. E. Henley 
VIEWS AND REVIEWS. VOL. I 

It is our misfortune that of good essa)Hsts there should 
be but few. Men there have been who have done the 
essayist's part so well as to have earned an immortality in 
the doing ; but we have had not many of them, and they 
make but a poor figure on our shelves. It is a pity that 
things should be thus with us, for a good essayist b th 
pleasantest companion imaginable. There are folk in plenty 
who have never read Montaigne at all ; but there are few 
indeed who have read but a page of him, and that page but 
once. And the same may be said of Addison and Fielding, 
of Lamb and Hazlitt, of Sterne and Bacon and Ben Jonson, 
and all the members of their goodly fellowship. To sit down 
with any one of them is to sit down in the company of one 
of the ' mighty wits,' our * elders and our betters,' who have 
done much to make literature a good thing, having written 
books that are eternally readable. If of all them that have 
tried to write essays and succeeded after a fashion a twentieth 
part so much could be said, the world would have a conversa- 
tional literature of inexhaustible interest. But indeed there 
is nothing of the sort. Beside the < rare ' and ' radiant ' 
masters of the art there are the apprentices, and these are 
many and dull. 

Essa3asts, like poets, are born and not made, and for 
one worth remembering the world is confronted with a 
hundred not worth reading. Your true essa3rist b in a 
literary sense the friend of everybody. 

As one of the brotherhood has phrased it, it is his 
function ' to speak with ease and opportunity to all men.' 
He must be personal, or his hearers can feel no manner of 
interest in him. He must be candid and sincere, or his 
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readers presently see through him. He must have learned to 
think for himself and to consider his surroundings with an 
eye that is both kindly and observant, or they straightway 
find his company unprofitable. He should have fancy, or 
his starveling propositions will perish for lack of metaphor 
and the tropes and figures needed to vitalise a truismi 
He does well to have humour, for humour makes men 
brothers, and is perhaps more influential in an essay than in 
most places else. He will find a little wit both serviceable 
to himself and comfortable to his readers. For wisdom^ it 
is not absolutely necessary that he have it, but in its way it 
is as good a property as any : used with judgment, indeed, 
it does more to keep an essay sweet and fresh than almost 
any other quality. And in default of wisdom — which, to 
be sure, it is not given to every man, much less to every 
essayist, to entertain — he need have no scruples about using 
whatever common sense is his ; for common sense is a 
highly respectable commodity, and never fails of a wide and 
eager circle of buyers. A knowledge of men and of books 
is also to be desired ; for it is a writer's best reason of being, 
and without it he does well to hold his tongue. Blessed 
with these attributes he is an essayist to some purpose* 
Give him leisure and occasion, and his discourse may well 
become as popular as Montaigne's own. 

For the British essayists, they are more talked about than 
known. It is to be suspected that from the first their reputa- 
tion has greatly exceeded their popularity ; and of late years, 
in spite of the declamation of Macaulay and the very literary 
enthusiasm of the artist of Esmond 3nd The Virginians^ they 
have fallen further into the background, and are less than 
ever studied with regard. In theory the age of Anne is still 
the Augustan age to us ; but in theory only, and only to a 
certain extent. What attracts us is its outside. We are in 
love with its houses and its china and its costumes. We are 
not enamoured of it Sis it was, but as it seems to Mr. Caldecott 
and Mr. Dobson and Miss Kate Greenaway. We care little 
for its comedy and nothing at all for its tragedy. Its verse 
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18 all that our own is not, and the same may be said of its 
prose and ours— of the prose of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
George Meredith and the prose of Addison and Swift. Mr. 
Gladstone is not a bit like Bolingbroke, and between Tlie 
TlnuszxiA The 7fl/&r, between 7:^ •5^ctoA>r (Mr. Addison's), 
and The Fortnightly Review^ there is a difference of close 
upon two centuries and of a dozen revolutions — ^political, 
social, scientific, and aesthetic. We may babble as we please 
about the 'sweetness' of Steele and the ^humour' of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, but in our hearts we care for them a 
great deal less than we ought, and in fact Mr. Mudie's sub- 
scribers do not hesitate to prefer the ' sweetness ' of Mr. 
Black and the * humour ' of Mr. James Pa)m.^ Our love is 
not for the essentials of the time but only its accidents and 
oddities ; and we express it in pictures and poems and 
fantasies in architecture, and the canonisation (in figures) of 
Chippendale and Sheraton. But it is questionable if we 
might not with advantage increase our interest, and carry 
imitation a little deeper. The Essayists, for instance, are 
often dull, but they write like scholars and gentlemen. They 
refrain from personalities ; they let scandal alone, nor ever 
condescend to eavesdropping ; they never go out of their 
way in search of affectation or prurience or melancholy, but 
are content to be merely wise and cheerful and humane. 
Above all, they do their work as well as they can. They 
seem to write not for bread nor for a place in society, but for 
the pleasure of writing, and of writing well. In these hys- 
terical times life is so full, so much is asked and so much has 
to be given, that tranquil writing and careful workmanship 
are impossible. A certain poet has bewailed the change in 
a charming rondeau : — 

* More swiftly now the hours take flight ! 
What's read at mom is dead at night ; 
Scant space have we for art's delays, 
Whose breathless thought so briefly stays, 
We may not work — ah ! would we might, 
With slower pen ! * 

* See Section XIV. 
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It must be owned that hb melancholy is anything but 
groundless. The trick of amenity and good breeding is lost ; 
the graces of an excellence that is unobtrusive are graces no 
more. We write as men paint for the exhibitions : with the 
consciousness that we must pass without notice if we do not 
exceed in colour and subject and tone. The need exists, 
and the world bows to it. Mr. Austin Dobson's little sheaf 
of Eighteenth Century Essays might be regarded as a protest 
against the necessity and the submission. It proves that 
'tis possible to be eloquent without adjectives and elegant 
without affectation ; that to be brilliant you need not neces- 
sarily be extravagant and cenceited ; that without being 
maudlin and sentimental it is not beyond mortal capacity to 
be pathetic ; and that once upon a time a writer could prove 
himself a humourist without feeling it incumbent upon him 
to be also a jack-pudding. 
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APPENDIX 

COMMON ERRORS IN THE USE OF WORDS 
AND THEIR INFLECTIONS 

The object of the following examples is to enable the 
student to impress upon his memory the correct usage with 
regard to those common errors in the use of English, into 
which even practised writers (as will be seen) are liable to 
fall. A concrete example is readily remembered; indeed, 
without it, a knowledge of the rules of grammar in the 
abstract — ^which the student is presumed to have acquired — 
is of small practical value. The following brief exposition 
does not pretend to be exhaustive ; for fuller information 
the student is referred to Dr. W. B. Hodgson's excellent 
work. Errors in the Use of English (David Douglas, Edin- 
burgh) ; from which, by the kindness of the author's repre* 
sentatives and of his publisher, I have been permitted to 
quote. The cases in which errors most frequently occur are 
classified, for the sake of easy reference, under the headings 
of the several Parts of Speech. 

ACCIDENCE 

Article. 

When one nonn is qualified by several adjectives which cannot 
be regarded as describing the same thing, the article must be 
repeated, 
ser 
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'Philosophers rejected with equal fervour the established 
religious and the political creed.'— Leslie Stephen, Hours in a 
Library (3rd series, 1879), ch. iii. p. 124. [*The* is rightly re- 
peated before 'political,' but 'established' also ought perhaps 
to be repeated.] ^ 

' The creed of Zoroaster . . . supposes the co-existence of a 
benevolent and malevolent principle^ which contend together with- 
out either being able decisively to prevail over his antagonist.' — 
Sir Walter Scott, Denumology^ p. 88. [Read *and of a 
malevolent'] ^ 

Adjective. 

The errors of most frequent occurrence are those which con- 
cern the degrees of comiMmaon. What we have to remember is 
this:— 

An object can only be compared with an object or class of 
objects other than itself. 

Or, if with itself, the comparison must refer to the said object 
at some different stage of its existence. 

' The letters published after C. Lamb's death and that of his 
sister, by Mr. Talfourd, make up a volume of more interest to me 
than any [olAer] book of human composition.' — Memoir of C i?. 
Leslie (i860), vol. i. ch. ii. p. 54. ^ 

*This work was, however, destined to cause Lady Morgan 
more trouble and annoyance than she met with in the whole of 
her literary life put together.' — Lady MJs Memoirs (1862), voL ii. 
p. 304. [Read * in all the rest of her literary life put together.'] * 

With superlatives the case is opposite ; they require a partitive 
genitive ; and they must always be included in the class of 
things with which the comparison was made. E^. with com- 
parative : St Paul's is greater than all the other London churches. 
But, with superlative : St. Paul's is the greatest of all the London 
churches. 

The mistakes in the following passages are due to a confusion 
between the comparative and the superlative. The correction of 
the mistakes would lie in omitting other^ before^ in excluding words, 
or in changing the superlative to a comparative. 

* Errors in the Use of English. Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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* The climate of Pau is perhaps the most genial, and the best 
suited to invalids of any other spot in France.* — Hon. J. E. 
Murray, Summer in Pyrenees^ vol. i. p. 131. [Omit * other.*] ^ 

* Being without a guide, we took a wrong path, used only by the 
shepherds, and certainly the steepest I ever climbed before,* — 
R. Ferguson, Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains (1853), ch. xx. p. 
137. [He ought to have said either * the steepest I ever climbed,' 
or ' steeper than any that I had ever climbed.'] ^ 

* The very class who, of all other citizens, were least to be 
trusted.*— Jos. Williams, The Rise and Fall of the Model Republic 

(1863), p. 57.* 

* Who [whom] they pronounce to be of all others the least 
fallible in their judgment* — Id.^ ib.^ P* 7i«* 

Pronoun. 
As implied by its name, this word is used to supply the place of 
a noun ; and as such it is not often wrongly employed. The only 
thing to remember is, that the pronoun and the noun used in one 
and the same clause, would result in a pleonasm ; this is, however, 
permissible where much emphasis is needed. 

* She had to wait for an hour in Lady Cumnor's morning-room, 
. . . till suddenly, Lady Harriet coming in, she exclaimed, "Why 
Clare! you dear woman! are you here all alone ?** *^Mrs. Gas- 
KELL, Wives and Daughters (1867), ch. xxv. [Omit *she,' and 
insert a comma after * Harriet.*] * 

The substitution of me^ him^ her^ etc., for /, he^ she^ is a foult of 
style ; accepted by force of usage, but not literally correct. For 
instance, to the question : *Who is there?* the answer is in nine 
cases out of ten, * Me * ; whereas it should be * L* * He is taller than 
her,* should of course be ' than she,* and so on. 

The relative pronoun refers to some person or thing already 
denoted by a noun or its equivalent, commonly called the Ante- 
cedent. Frequent mistakes occur in the use of the relative pro^ 
noun. A useful rule is : Place the relative next to its antecedent. 

' Many a half-hour business men wasted with Mrs. Stem, trying 
to fish out the exact state of the chemist's concerns, which they 
thought afterwards might have been spent with about as much 
profit on the top of the Monument.* — Too Much Alone (1863), 

* Errors in the Use of English, Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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ch. xii. p. 112. ['Which,' £ar removed from its real antecedent 
< half-hour/ constructively relates to 'concerns.']* 

'Mr. Disraeli delivered a rambling and disjointed string of 
jocosities and abstractions, by no means equal to his last Irish 
speech, which rather wearied the House.' — Spectator^ 4th April, 
1868, p. 393. [Here, 'which' constructively refers to 'speech*; 
whereas its real antecedent is 'string of jocosities and abstractions.' 
Read ^ which was by no means equal to his last Irish speech, and 
which rather wearied the House.'] * 

The instance last cited illustrates another useful rule, most fre- 
quently disregarded : In a sentence containing a series of qualify- 
ing clauses, in which the relative is used in the first clause, it must 
be used in the succeeding clauses, where it is usually preceded by 
and. As above: — 'Mr. Disraeli delivered a rambling and dis- 
jointed string of jocosities and abstractions, which was by no 
means equal to his last Irish speech, and which rather wearied the 
House.' The same instance may serve to illustrate the common 
and which mistake : which is achieved by omitting the relative in 
the first qualifying clause, thus : — 

*Mn Disraeli delivered a rambling and disjointed string of 
jocosities and abstractions, by no means equal to his last Irish 
speech, and which rather wearied the House.' The defence is 
sometimes brought forward that the first relative is understood ; 
but, although the argument may be supported by instances frx>m 
the English classics, it is better to follow the indubitably correct 
modem usage. The same rules apply of course to the relative pro- 
nouns who^ that 

Who and thai, are often used indiacrimtnately ; but, in modem 
English, the use of that carries a distinct shade of meaning. IVho 
or which connect two sentences co-ordinate in meaning, but the 
difference is not generally regarded, except that a preposition 
cannot stand before ' that' when ' that' is a relative ; whereas that 
is ' the proper restrictive, explicative, limiting, or defining relative, 
the relative of the adjective sentence.' 

' Margaret Finch, who died in 1740, was 109 years old.' This 
sentence consists of two co-ordinate clauses (clauses of equal value) : 
^ Margaret Finch died in 1740, and was 109 years old,' Hence, 
• who ' is right* 

^Errors in the Use of English, Pro£ Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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* There were very few passengers, who escaped without serious 
injury.* — Times^ 8th January, 1867.* 

Change 'who' into 'that' and the meaning is exactly re- 
versed. 

' Blessings on the man that invented sleep.' ^ 

Here, since the sentence cannot be broken into co-ordinate 
clauses, * that ' is strictly correct 

The following sentence is an instructive example of the right 
(right with one exception, the omission of the second 'that') use of 
relatives. 

^ It is the belief in these, and a thousand other deceits I could 
mention, which teach man that he is not master of his own mind 
(co-ordinate, or qualifying clause), but the ordained victim or the 
chance sport of circumstances, that (antecedent ''belief) makes 
millions pass through life, unimpressive as shadows ; and \ihai\ has 
gained for this existence the stigma of a variety whUh it does no^ 
deserve.'--DlSRAELi'S Vivian Grey. * 

An unjustifiable blunder is caused by substituting the pronouns, 
myself, yourself, etc., for I, you, etc., unless emphasis be required, 

* Mr. Studer and myself hsA already decided on taking one man 
apiece as a personal attendant.' — Prof. P. Forbes, Tour of Mont 
Blanc (1855), ch. viii. p. 158.* 

' A short time ago a letter appeared in your paper from myself J 
— HiLDRATH Kay, to Manchester Examiner and Times^ 23rd 
September, 1856.^ 

' I do not know that Mr. Hall and myself ever enjoyed anything 
more,' etc. — Mrs. S. C. Hall, in Morning Herald^ 23rd September, 
1856.1 

In some cases where emphasis is desirable, these or those should 
be used in preference to they, 

' Their wages being inadequate, they who had laid up nothing, 
came inunediately upon the parish ; they who had either made some 
little provision themselves, or had received some from their fathers, 
were obliged to spend that first, and were then reduced to the 
necessity of joining the degraded ranks of applicants for parochial 
pay.'— J AS. Stevens, The Poor Laws (1831), p. 75. [Read ' those.'] * 

* They [those historians] who have talents want industry or 

1 Errors in the Use of English. Profl Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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virtue ; (key [those] who have industry want talents.' — Southey, 
quoted in Quarterfy Review (1844), voL kcxiii. p. 54. ^ 

V£Ra 

The Mood in which miihikfti are most common is the Subjunc- 
tive, the tendency being to make it of the same sense as the 
Indicative. 

' If the cavern into which they entered were of artificial construc- 
tion, considerable pains had been taken to make it look natural.' 
— W. Black, A Daughter of Heth (7th ed., 1871), vol. ii. ch. xvi. 
p. 228. [Read 'was,' the writer meaning 'even if the cave,' 
'although the cave.']^ 

' If he is ready when thus caUed upon, well is it for him, and he 
takes an important step either in temporal or in spiritual things, as 
the case may be. If he be not thus ready, self-reproach is his lot, 
and often shame and contempt' — Rev. J. R. Pretvman, Stray 
Thoughts^ quoted in Colburtis N, M, Mag,^ September, 1871, p. 355. 
[For 'be 'read' is.'] 1 

' If ever man*s humour were useful to instruct as well as to 
delight, it is that of Michael Angelo Titmarsh.'— G. B. Smith, 
Poets and Novelists (1875), p. 47> *W. M. Thackeray.' [Read 
' was.*] * 

The use of the Conditional where the Future should be used, is 
shewn in the following sentence : — 

' Only let a few more ladies follow in the steps of Madame Luce, 
and Moors and Arabs be generally tempted into having their boys 
taught with the sons of Europeans, and the war about orthodoxy 
would gradually disappear.'—Miss M. B. Edwards, A Winter 
with the Swallows (1867), ch. xiv. p. 226. [Read ' will.'] ^ 

Coupled with the above is the common error of using the Future 
instead of the Indicative. 

Polite letter-writers often say, ' I shall have great pleasure in 
accepting your invitation,* Here, the act of accepting being 
present, the present tense, ' I have,' is required, but the blunder is 
probably due to ' I shcdl have great pleasure in coming,' which is 
perfectly correct.* 

* Errors in the Use of English Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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Or we have mistakes produced by the awkward mixing of two 
constructions, as in the following : — 

* Were it otherwise, and we were compelled to attire ourselves 
according to the feelings of another,' etc. — H. C. Sirr, China and 
the Chinese (1849), vol. i. p. 311. [Read *were we compelled,' or 
^it were otherwise.']* 

' Could her husband have ill afforded to buy new clothes, and 
she had been compelled to darn,' etc. — Too Much Alone^ ch. vi. p. 56. 
[For *she had' read *had she.']* 

* For neither did I feel the night breeze chill me, as we rushed 
through it, nor partook^ in any sort, of the desire my companions 
testified to cover themselves from the rain.' — Lockhart, Valerius^ 
vol. ii. p. 199. [Read *nor did I partake.']* 

Another rule is frequently violated. We learn that verbs con- 
nected by and, nor, than, etc., and referring to simultaneous acts, 
must agree in tense. Yet we may mark the mistake in these 
examples. 

* I never was so long in company with a girl in my life — trying 
to entertain her — and succeed so ill.' — Miss Austen, Man^ld 
Park^ vol. ii. p. 160. [*I never was . . . and succeeded/]^ 

The next error lies in the use of the perfect form of the Infini- 
tive instead of the simple and indefinite form, after a perfect verb. 

* I intended to have written,' instead of * I intended to write ' ; 
the rule being that in making a present statement past, only the 
principal verb need change its tense. The following examples are 
correct : — 

* I should like very much to have seen him.'— Sydney Smith, 
let. cxlix. vol. ii. p. 164. [Better : * I should have liked to see.'] * 

* There are many of the remaining portions of these AphorismS| 
on which we should like to have dwelt^ etc. — ^A'l Brit, Rev,^ May, 
1853, p. 105. [* Should have liked to dwell.'] * 

Participles used as a means of condensation often lead us astray, 
although in some cases they are valuable, since one finite clause 
with participle suffices (instead of two clauses, with two finite verbs). 

* Viewing such a wealth of female beauty, and seeing on every 
hand so many charming faces and graceful figures, /am sometimes 

* Errors in the Use of English, Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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disposed to look at our girls as the Scottish maiden looked at love 
— in the abstract'—A. Halliday, Sunny side Peters (1866), ch. ix. 
p. io5.» 

'Accident having opened a new and most congenial career to 
him, and having become a great favourite of and of much use to 
Mr. Nash, he ultimately accompanied his patron to London.' — 
C. J. Mathews, Autobiography (1879), voL ii. p. 39. [Read, *he 
became a great fovourite . . . and ultimately,' etc] ^ 

These two examples illustrate the convenience and the dangers 
of this participial construction. The first is correct, 'Viewing 
figures' . . . 'figures 'standing in apposition to the subject 'I.' The 
second is incorrect, owing to the use of two 'havings,' the one 
agreeing with * accident,' the other being in apposition to the subject 
'he,' but connected with its predecessor by 'and.' To avoid this 
error of ' misrelated participles' we cannot be too careful to leave 
no doubt as to the word in apposition. 

The following examples are cases in which the particq>le refers 
to nothing at all ; cases in which it refers merely to a possessive 
pronoun ; and cases where the true relation is obscured by faulty 
collocation. 

^Having thus asserted his prerogative, and put on his clothes 
with the help of a valet, the count with my nephew and me, were 
introduced by his son ; and received with his usual style of rustic 
civility.'— Smollett, Humphrey Clinker (3rd ed. of Works^ by R. 
Anderson, 1806), vol. vi. p. 184. [' Having' here refers to the person 
whom the Count was visiting, as appears from the context. ' Were,' 
too, should be ' was.'] * 

' Sir Charles Wetherell addressed the House [of Lords] for three 
hours . . . ; when, being fatigued by his exertions, their lordships 
adjourned to the following ^y?— British Almanac (1836), p. 198. 
[It would appear that their lordships were fatigued by his (Sir 
C.W.'s) exertions.] 1 

' Amazed at the alteration in his manner, every sentence that he 
uttered increased her embarrassment.' — Miss Austen, Pride and 
Prejudice^ ch. xliii. * 

*' His career was cut short in the youth of his popularity, having 
been killed in a duel by Aaron Burr.'— Jos. Williams, The Rise 
and Fall of the Model Republic^ p. 232. * 

^ Errors in the Use of English, ^lol, Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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^Complaining of a prickling sensation in his head, Matthew 
entreated him to abandon the use of liquor.'— Rev. C. ROGERS, 
Leaves from My Autobiography (1876), p. 283. [This is as i^ not 
R. Tannahill the poet, but his brother Matthew, * complained,' etc.] * 

^ When preparing for his examinations, I had sometimes to rise 
from my own bed to urge him to retire to his.' — Dr. Vaughan, 
Memoir of R. N, Vaughan (1864), p. 9. [It should be 'when he 
was preparing,' etc.] ^ 

Although faulty apposition is conmionest where participles are 
concerned, we must not lose sight of the fact that we may commit 
the same error with other parts of speech. 

* The person about whom gathered almost as much interest as 
about the prisoner himself, Lizzie's appearance in the witness-box 
caused a profound sensation.'— Mrs. Lynn Linton, Lizzie Lorton^ 
vol. iii. p. 283. [Read, * Lizzie, on her appearance in the box, 
caused,' etc.] ^ 

But in the following we have an incorrect passage ; as 'that' 
should be *the literature.' 

'A fair scholar, he nevertheless revelled more in the loose and 
profligate literature of the Byzantine times than in /^/ of the older 
classics.' — Id,^ p. 108. * 

Here, finally, we have a case of imperfect apposition :— 

*A stranger to local politics, her parties were largely frequented 
by fashion as well as the learned of the city, and admission to them 
(was) eagerly coveted even by the graver departments of science.' — 
Sir H. Holland, Recollections of Past Life (1872). The word 
*her' refers to *Mrs. Apreece,' and *A stranger' refers to *her' 
which in this connection becomes an adjective.* 

A common mistake is the insertion of of after a gerund :— The 
starting of the machine. [Omit * of.'] 

Adverb. 

Some writers use adverbs instead of adjectives. This is an ugly, 
inexcusably slovenly usage which should be steadily avoided. 

'Campian looked back at the fair innocent creature, whose 
long dark curls, after the then country fashion, rolled down from 

* Errors in the Use of English. Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
Douglas. Edin. 1896. 
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beneath the hood below her waist'— Kingsley, Westward Hoi 
(e<L 1879), ch* "v. p. 64. [Read * ruling country fashion,' or * country 
fashion of the day/].* 

* The seldom use of it.' — Archbishop Trench, Select Glossary 
(3rd ed., 1865), p. 109. [Read 'rare.']* 

* My Lord Duke's entertainments were both seldom and shabby.' 
—Thackeray, Esmond^ bk. ii. ch. xiv. [Read 'rare,' *few,' or 
' infrequent'] * 

'There are a few disagreeable matters of style [in Augusta 
Webster's Works], such as the repeated use of the adverb almost 
as an adjective, "an almost child ;" and the same misuse of other 
adverbs, as in — "to think on the once themes is to be my once 
self;" and "joy at this house's now despair." Such things as these 
are too dreadful to criticise.' — H. B. Forman, Our Living Poets 
(1871), p. 173.' 

Another gross error is that of conyerting the adverb otherwise, 
to substantival purposes, as in the following : — 

' Boys or lads from all the schools competed, and their success 
or otherwise indicated whose teaching was most efficient.' — West- 
minster Review^ January, 1873, P* '43* [Read, 'success or 
failurejy 

Preposition. 

Mr. Mason says : ' The original function of prepositions was to 
give precision and definiteness to the somewhat vague ideas of the 
relation of actions to things, which was originally formally expressed 
by the case endings of nouns.' In English, case-endings are lost, 
with one exception, therefore prepositions play an unusually 
important part. 

' To hunt her down as you would an outlaw, because forsooth 
she has dared to love a Catholic ; and drag her home, to be 
forced ... to renounce that Church into whose maternal bosom 
she has doubtless long since/^c^^rest and holiness I' — Kingslby, 
Westward Ho! (ed. 1879), ch- ^iv. p. 240. ['Found rest /»,* 
but * fled for rest into^'l * 

' I really believe that, except to doctors and clergymen, and the 
very few intimate friends who have seen me frequently, even my 
state of extremity has been doubted,^ — Miss Mitford, Letters and 
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Life (2nd series, 1872), vol ii. p. 147. ['Doubted by^* but 'seemed 
doubtful A^.^i 

* I think it must have been to some such primitive explanation of 
the whooping-cough that there has grown up in Austria the unique 
custom of treating that disease by administering the rod.' — M. D. 
Conway, Fraset^s Magazine^ May, 1873, p. 615, 'Vienna.' ['Has 
grown yxpfrom^* but ' is due to?"] ^ 

One preposition being used at the beginning of a sentence, 
another is sometimes used inadvertently in its place, later on : — 

' The gossip of the time in which they live is certain to credit 
them continually with vices in which they do not indulge, and in 
faults which they do not commit.' — Prof. ROGERS, Historical 
Gleanings^ p. 143.^ 

Then we come to stereotyped errors, which are almost universal, 
but whose frequency can never make them acceptable. In nine 
cases out of ten we find these objectionable combinations of words : 
Different to (from). Averse to (from). Compare to (with). 

And the preposition between is also much misused. The notion 
conveyed by diis word is one of duality, therefore it cannot be 
employed correctly with more than two objects of reference, or 
without a clear indication of the two objects. Thus, we cannot 
say ; — 

' He stood between several men whom he did not know.' The 
correct word here is naturally 'among.' 

'Through Lessing, Mendelssohn subsequently became ac- 
quainted with Nicolai, and soon a close union was formed between 
those three young men.' — Stahr, Life of Lessing^ translated by 
E. P. Evans (Boston, 1866), vol. i. p. 133.^ 

'The immense advantages of this system of conmiunication 
between all who are working among the poor cannot be over 
estimated.'— /TiTW to Relieve the Poor of Edinburgh (1867), p. 15. 
[Read * among.'] ^ 

Sometimes a dread of repetition leads the writer to omit a 
preposition that is absolutely necessary to complete the con- 
struction : — 

* In either case, the Governments of Mr. Perceval and of Lord 
Liverpool, by their conduct towards Lord Wellington, placed them- 
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selves in a position it is to be regretted an English Government 
should appear.' — Memoir of B. R. Hay don (1876), vol. ii. p. 434, 
note by editor, [Read, * in a position in which it is to be regretted 
an English Government should appear.'] ^ 

' She is a wonder and a monument of what a human being in 
firm or infirm health is capable.' — Letter by S. May, in Miss 
Martineai^s Memorials (1877), voL iii. p. 444. [Read, ^ of that of 
which a human being is capable.'] ^ 

This omission may seriously affect the sense of the sentence : — 

' Some time ago a royal warrant was issued providing for the 
withdrawal of medical officers in the army from regimental work, 
and their employment in general duty.' — Scotsman^ i8th August, 
1873, London Correspondent ['For' should be here repeated, as 
* from ' might be understood.] ^ 

Or ambiguity of the same kind as the above is caused by omit- 
ting a second infinitival to. 

'They forget to consult, and, as (slt as they are not vicious, 
conform to the tastes, feelings, habits, of those whose happiness 
they would promote, and think only of. their own.' — W. J. Fox, 
Christ and Christianity^ Works, voL ii. p. 106. [The want of 'to' 
before * conform ' reverses the meaning.] * 

' Of all the eminent men of his time, he appears to have been 
the most sincere, and acted throughout in harmony with his own 
nature.'— Th. Purnell, Literature and its Professors (1867), p. 
140, * Giraldus Cambrensis.' [Insert * to have ' before * acted.^ * 

But confusion may arise by the wrong repetition of a preposi- 
tion, or by its too frequent use in different connections. 

' It would not suit the rules of art, nor of my own feelings, to 
write in that style.'--LESLlE Stephen, Hours in a Library (3rd 
series, 1879), ch* viii. p. 334. [Delete the second * of since the 
writer does not mean ^ rules of ray own feelings.'] * 

* Perhaps we might venture to add, that it is hardly explicable, 
except as a portrait drawn iy a skilful hand guided by love, and by 
love intensified by the consciousness of some impassable barrier.' — 
/^., ch. viii. p. 348. [Too many * bys.'] * 

And finally, we may improve our style of writing and speaking 
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by remembering the elementary rule : The preposition placed at 
the end of the sentence is both ugly and incorrect : — 

* This was not the book he referred to.' [* To which he referred.'] 
' Here is the oak I was leaning against.' [^Against which I was 

leaning.'] 

* The man we were speaking of.' [* Of whom we were speak- 
ing.'] 

Conjunction. 

Mistakes connected with this part of speech are less clearly 
defined. Still, they are none the less to be noticed, in order that 
they may be avoided. For instance, the absorption of the con- 
junctive participle that has transformed many real prepositions 
into conjunctions ; but, after, ere, before, for, till, etc., etc. Thus, 
it becomes somewhat difficult to determine exactly how far this 
process may be carried. But the vulgar usage of against should 
be strictly avoided : — * Have it ready against I come.' Nor should 
we use except, which is a preposition, when we mean unless, which 
is a conjunction. 

* It has no literary pretensions, except [imless] the total absence 
of all pretension may pass for one in these days of abundant 
conceit' — Miss Mitford, Letters and Life (2nd series, 1872), vol 
i. p. 150.^ 

^You know, my uncle declared he would not suffer me to 
return without [unless] my mamma desired it.' — Sidney Biddulphy 
vol. iv. p. 276. ^ 

Nor should we employ the adverb like when the words needed 
are like as or simply as\ a gross error which has become so 
common in conversation that there is a danger of its affecting the 
rule of English — * usage.' 

' Then, with ingenuous vanity, and forgetting grammar in gush, 
he [C. Dickens] protests : " Nobody will miss her like I shall." ' — 
Temple Bar^ May, 1873, p. 183, on *Jn. Forster's Life of C. 
Dickens.' ^ 

Another danger lies in the use of directly when as soon as is 
required and understood. 
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With conjunctiona, as with prepositions, non-repetitioii is apt to 
pervert the meaning of the sentence : — 

' But perhaps one is unduly biassed by the charm of a complete 
escape from the thousand and one affectations, which have grown 
up since Fielding died, and we have all become so much wiser and 
more learned than all previous generations.' — Leslie Stephen, 
Hours in a Udrary (3rd series, 1879), c^« "• P- 92. [Repeat * since* 
before * we have.'] ^ 

Or, by omitting the word that the balance may be destroyed : — 

' I have not given them when, perhaps, they were most neces- 
sary ; but only when I &ncied [that] they might be useful, or that 
\ had something pertinent to quote or to say.' — J. R. McCulloch, 
Catalogue of Books belonging to a Political Economist (1S62}, 
p. viii.^ 

* We believe [that] the freedom and happiness of a people are 
not the result of their political institutions, but that their political 
institutions are, in great degree, the result of their own temper and 
aspiration.'— Th. Purnell, Literature and its Professors (1867), 
p. 267. * 

On the other hand that is often redundantly repeated : — 

' It by no means follows that because it has been an invaluable 
discovery to make a portion of government depend upon a particu- 
lar principle that every portion of a government should be deduced 
from that principle.' — Sir H. L. BuLWER, Historical Characters 
(1868), vol. i. p. 89.* 

* Until this be altered for the better, I do not see that we are 
likely to grow much wiser, or thcU^ though political power may 
pass into different hands, that it will be exercised more purely or 
sensibly than it has been.' — Dr. ARNOLD, MiscelL IVorhs, let. ii., 
* Education of the Middle Classes.' ^ 

Or, instead of repeating a conjunction used in a preceding 
clause we may incorrectly introduce a subsequent clause by that^ 
there, by consciously or unconsciously imitating the French parce 
que . . . que. 

' Far distant be the day when the minuted and measured walk 
along the Trumpington or the Bicester Road takes the place of the 
manly exercise of the cricket ground and the river, or that lectures 
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multiply while sports decrease.' — Quarterly Review (1844), voL 
Ixxiii. p. 100. ^ 

*" If you had a niece engaged to be married, and that you 
thought,' etc—Mrs. RiDDELL, The World in the Church (1863), 
vol. i. p. 179.* 

Which brings us to remark that a knowledge of a foreign 
language is often of great assistance to English writers. This is 
exemplified in the following instances, and, more strongly, in the 
case of the pronoun : * It is he,' etc. {see p. 269) : — 

' I gave no more than I could help^ is a type of an almost uni- 
versal blunder; how universal, will be felt at once from the 
awkward un-English soimd of * I gave no more than I could not 
help,* Yet the latter is undoubtedly correct, though it takes some 
little reflection to convince oneself of the &ct. * I could not help 
giving more ' equals * I was obliged to give more,' not help being a 
double negative, i.e. an affirmative ; and every one would rightly 
say, * I gave no more than I was obliged to give.' This error is 
precisely similar to the last, 'seldom or ever' for 'seldom ^ever' ; 
since people who write * I shall give no more than I can help ' are 
unconsciously following the false analogy of ' I shall give no more 
if I can help it.' For an avoidance of this error we must go back 
to the eighteenth century ; cases of its commission by modem 
authors might be multiplied ad infinitum, 

* Of a gentleman who made some figure among the literati of 
his time he [Dr. Johnson] said : " What eminence he had was by a 
felicity of manner ; he had no more learning than what he could 
not help."'— BOSWELL, Life of Johnson (Croker's ed., i860), vol. i. 
ch. Ixviii. aet. 70, 1779, p. 629.^ 

' A lady who gives them no more trouble than she can avoids — 
Miss MULOCK, A Womaffs Thoughts About lVomeh(iSsS\ p. 31. ^ 

With the word them following upon aoaroely, hardly, etc., we 
run another risk. 

' Scarcely had Bentley thus established his fame in this depart- 
ment of letters, than [when] he as suddenly broke forth in a still 
higher.* — Quart. Rev, (1832), vol xlvi. p. 126, 'Monk's Life of 
Bentley.'* 
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* Scarcely had she gone, than [when] Clodius and several of his 
gay companions broke in upon him.' — Bulwer, Last Days of 
Pompeii^ vol. i. p. 363. * 

' But, as it happened, scarcely had Phoebe's eyes rested again on 
the judge's cotmtenance than [when] all its ugly sternness 
vanished.'— N. Hawthorne, The House of the Seven Gables^ ch. 
iii. p. 94. ' 

And ainiikriy than is wroofl^ when following no comparative at 
all:— 

*• I know no course of reading so likely on the one hand to allay 
the prejudices and animosities of two eager politicians, and, on the 
other, to rouse the careless and desponding to a generous concern 
and an animating hope for the public good, than the historical 
writings in question.' — F. Jeffrey, Account of Sirf. Mackintoshes 
UfCy vol. ii. p. 497. ['Than ' should be * as,' or ' so likely' must be 
altered to ' more likely.'] ^ 

Errors are obvious and somewhat common in such careless 
phrasing as : ' He is as tall, or taller than you.' 

"'Her pretty lips with blackberries were all besmeared and 
dyed," when, having gathered as many and more than she could 
possibly carry, she set off home.' — Mrs. Gaskell, Wives and 
Daughters (1867), ch. xxxiv. ^ 

'The crowd had parted, and had made a circle elsewhere, and 
in the centre of it stood a man quite as noble, and even more re- 
markable than either Sir Lionel, the Rector, or Martin.' — H. 
Kingsley, Mademoiselle Mathilde (1868), vol. ii. p. 79. [Read, 
'quite as noble as either Sir Lionel, the Rector, or Martin, and 
even more remarkable than they.'] ^ 

Another f reqnent mtiHike conaistt in following the word pnfwr 
by than, instead of by the preposition to, 

* We decidedly would prefer reading it [" Swiss Family Robin- 
son "] at this moment than the rather characterless " Masteiman 
Ready.*"— Miss Yonge, Macmillaffs Magaxine^ July, 1869, p. 232, 
' Children's Literature of the Last Century.' [Say, ' would rather 
read it,' etc.]* 

' I prefer to walk than to ride,' is as ungrammatical as : ' I 
prefer to walk or to ride,' would be clumsy and inharmonious. 
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The blunder may easily be avoided by using the correct phrase ; 
* I prefer walking to riding ;' or, * I would rather walk than ride.'^ 

The co-ordinate conjunction and must always join words and 
clauses which stand in the same relation to other parts of the 
sentence. This rule is often neglected, particularly when and 
introduces a relative clause, no relative having occurred before. 
The following examples are correct. {jCf. p. 269 eiseq.^ and p. 295.) 

* This nursery legend is the child's version of those superstitions 
which would have strangled in their cradles the young sciences now 
adolescent and able to take care of themselves, and whichy having 
been driven from their nursery, are watching with hostile aspect 
the rapid growth of the comparatively new science of man.' — O. W. 
Holmes, The Poet at the Breakfast Table (1872), ch. xi. p. 325. ^ 

' This is the least satisfactory part of the story, which is full of 
a modest freshness and refinement, and which the reader will find 
very refreshing and delightful, amid the many hot and hasty pro- 
ductions of this novel- writing age.' — Spectator^ 12th July, 1873, 
p. 895.^ 

'The differences might readily be accounted for as due to a 
bias which results from the whole of one's past history, and from 
which the wisest of us can free himself only by a deliberate act of 
intelligence and will.' — Westminster Review^ July, 1873, P- 2. ^ 

The following example is incorrect : — 

' Such are a few of the many paradoxes one could cite from his 
writings, and which are now before me.' — H. L. BuLWER, Histori- 
cal Characters y 1868, vol. ii., p. 182. [Insert 'which' after 'para- 
doxes.'] ^ 

SYNTAX 

The errors treated in the preceding Section occur, as we have 
seen, in the use of words and their inflections. These are conmionly 
called verbal corruptions. Now we come to errors in the con- 
struction of sentences, which represent violations of the rules of 
Syntax. 

These mistakes, breaches of concord, of government, and of 
due collocation, naturally occur more frequently in long than in 
short sentences. 
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The law of concord is clear and obvious. It states that a Terb 
must agree in number and person with its subject And although 
it might seem that only the illiterate would violate this simple rule, 
there is ample evidence of the fact that even the best writers have 
transgressed it. 

In the following examples, it is hard to understand how the 
mistakes occurred ; since the faults which slip in when we write 
hurriedly, come back to many of us, in the shape of ' proofs ' to be 
corrected ; but, there they stand. 

'Their peculiar haunt^ it is said, are the deep gorges of the 
mountain.'— Hue's Travels in Thibety voL ii. p. loo. * 

* The door of one [cell] is open ; and within stands two 
cloaked yl|^r«j.'—KiNGSLEY, Westward Ho! (ed. 1879), ch. xxii. 
p. 346. 1 

* " Stop her," was Amyas's first words,* — Jb.^ ch. xxv. p. 398. * 

* To Marat, and Danton, and Robespierre are due the honour 
of having made it universal.'— J. Williams, The Rise and Fall of 
the Model Republic (1863), p. 150. * 

The next sentence shews that it is not impossible to follow one 
subject by such an anomaly as two verbs in different numbers. 

'Almost every house in the place has' lodgings or are pensions 
or hotels.'— T. C. Paris, Letters from the Pyrenees (1843), P- 161. * 

Alter reading the above examples, we can easily understand 
that, in longer and more complicated sentences, the writer is liable 
to mistake the subject 

' His attempt to preach extempore, and the shame and pain to 
which his failure expose him, are in a small way really tragic* — 
Spectator J ist July, 1865, p. 724, Review of 'George Macdonald's 
"Alec Forbes of Howglen."' ['Failure exposes^ not 'shame and 
pain which expose.*"] ^ 

' Almost every hour brings him within sight of some scene which 
have these marks set upon it.' — Sir H. HOLLAND, Recollections of 
Past Life (1872), p. 39. \^ Scenes which have,' but ^sonu scene 
which has*] * 

Error of proximity. This is the name given by Dr. Abbott to 
an error consisting in referring the verb to a word which is not its 
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real subject ; that is to say, to an intervening noun, which is not 
the subject : — 

* The rapid exercise of the repeated acts of perception interfere 
[interferes] with the simultaneous exercise of the memory.' — Dr. 
PUSEY, Collegiate and Prof essional Teaching and Discipline (1854), 
p. 18.1 

* I learned from him that not a line of the lectures were [was] 
written, nor even their materials prepared.' — P. G. Patmore, My 
Friends and Acquaintances (1854), vol. ii. p. 251, * W. Hazlitt'* 

Then we come to the real subject being obscured by two or 
more singular nouns, which are not the subjects : — 

^An attention to order, neatness, and propriety of dress, and 
manners too, are [is] perfectly consistent with the engaging virtue 
of which I am treating.' — Miss Appleton, Early Educationy p. 139.* 

'Therefore permission for me to visit him in his prison, and 
procure him such assistance as he might need, were [was] readily 
granted.'— HoLCROFT'S Travels^ vol. i. p. 209, * Baron Trenck.'^ 

Two nouns or pronouns forming the subjects of the sentence 
and joined by the conjunction and demand that the verb should be 
in the plural. This is a rule which is constantly forgotten. 

' Unconscious pioneers of all the wealth, and commerce, and 
beauty, and science, which has [have] in later centuries made that 
lovely isle the richest gem of all the tropic seas.' — Kingsley, 
Westward Ho/ (ed. 1879), c^*- xvii. p. 281.^ 

^ Exactly opposite each other stands [stand] a church and a gin- 
palace.'— James Greenwood, Unsentimental Journeys (iZ67\ oh. 
ii. p. 8.1 

* The knowledge gathered up during a long course of years by 
the different religious bodies, and /Aa/ acquired by the recent investi- 
gations of their experienced agents, visiting independently of each 
other, is [are] concentrated into one focus, so as to throw light on 
each case.' — Bow to Relieve the Poor of Edinburgh (1867), p. 15.^ 

If the subject is a single infinitival clause or single substantival 
clause, the verb must be in the singular : ' To be honest and just 
is the duty of man.' 
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But, in the following sentences, the incorrect form of the verb 
is not the only mistake : — 

* To be acHve, in the affeirs of one's native corporation, and in 
settling controversies among one's friends there, are employments 
of the most laudable kind.'— Melmoth'S Plif^^ VII. 15. [Read, 

* is an employment.'] * 

^To aim at public and private good are so f2a from being 
inconsistent, that they mutually promote each other.' — Bishop 
Butler (1726), ser. i. p. 5. [Read, *to aim at public good and to 
aim at private good.'] ^ 

'Who are the Ministers of the Crown are the accidents of 
history.' — Disraeli's Manifesto, quoted in Saturday Review, 27th 
May, 1865, which notices the strangeness of the grammar. [For 

* are ' might be read * belongs to.'] ^ 

The verb must be in the singular when a singular subject is 
connected with another noun by means of the words with^ or, 
as well as. To quote an example from Barnes's English Speech 
Craft. ^ 

* " The house and the goods were burnt ; " but " the house with 
the goods was (not were) burnt," since it is only the house that is 
in the speech-case, as the goods are in the mate-case. " The house 
was burnt with the goods."' The rule requires, however, some 
qualification. ' A woman with a child in her arms needs only one 
ticket,' is both good grammar and good sense ; but, * A woman with 
a man requires two tickets,' is as faulty in sense as ' A woman with 
a man require two tickets,' is faulty in grammar. Where plurality 
*s signified (as in woman + man), the copulative should be 'and,' 
not * with' or *as well as.' In the following passages, then, either 
the verb should have been singular, or 'and' should have been the 
copulative used : — 

* Poor Mrs. B.'s crippled baby, with [and] all his many other 
failures, were at once forgotten by his patients.' — ^JN. HOLLINGS- 
HEAD, Ways of Life (1861), p. 139.^ 

One of the commonest of blunders is the violation of the follow- 
ing well-known rule : — 

The verb must be in the singular when two or more singular 
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nouns are connected by or, and, nor, because these words 
respectively imply an alternative and have no sense of plurality. 

Mt is not that Xlnot or Itrjiw. or ^v^ have [has] any intrinsic 
superiority over miio or verbum or vox^ etc. — Prof. Earle, The 
Philology of the English Tongue (2nd ed., 1873), P- 245.^ 

' Neither the thought nor the accomplishment were [was] of the 
world.' — W. J. Fox, Christ and Christianity^ ser. xviii. p. 244.^ 

' Indeed, neither he nor the great Mr. Addison was intended by 
nature to be kings [a king] of men.' — Th. Purnell, Literature and 
its Professors (1867), p. 243, * Swift' ^ 

* Surely none of our readers are [is] so unfortunate as not to know 
some man or woman who carry this atmosphere of peace and good- 
will about with /^»f.'— -Henry Kingsley, Mademoiselle Mathilde 
(1868), vol. i. p. iii.i 

A question which seems likely to remain undecided among 
granunarians and writers generally, may be stated as follows: 
When two singular pronouns of different persons are connected 
by a disjunctive pronoun, what should be the person and the 
number of the verb? Should we say, 'Neither he nor I am 
wrong ; ' or, * Neither he nor I are wrong ; ' or, * Neither he nor I 
is wrong?' Mr. Mason sanctions the first form (p. 164, English 
Grammar^ 1874), l^ut further on he declares such a sentence 
to be ^ barbarous,' and fixes upon ' Neither you nor I are wrong.' 

It is perhaps the least objectionable of the three, though it is 
impossible to state that it is perfectly correct. Such an alternative 
is, however, frequently accepted from the law of usage. The 
difficulty can sometimes be avoided by : — * Neither is he wrong 
nor am I.' 

'And as he intends to push this with all his interest, neither he 
nor I have any doubt of his success.' — Fielding, Amelia^ bk. ix. 
ch. iv. par. 3.* 

If the nominative happens to be represented by a relative pro- 
noun, it is important to refer to the antecedent in order to deter- 
mine the number of the verb. A conmion error will be found in 
this sentence : — 

'One of the most valuable books that has appeared in any 
language.' 
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Here, on the other hand, are instances shewing how the mis- 
take has been avoided. 

* There is scarcely one of his [De Foe's] writings whkh does not 
bear the impress of his deep sense of the all-outweighing impor- 
tance of a religious life.' — Nat Rev,y No. 6, October, 1856, p. 409. 
[Here the singular is correct for an obvious reason.] ^ 

' Professor Heyse, whose book is one of the wisest and most 
beautiful treatises on this subject which have ever fallen into my 
hands.' — F. W. Farrar, Chapters on Languages (1865}, pre£, 
p. ix.^ 

' D'Aguesseau was one of the most illustrious of the illustrious 
magistrates that have presided in the high courts of France.' — ^J. R. 
McCuLLOCH, A Catalogue of BookSy the Property of a Political 
Economist (1862}, p. 28. ^ 

' Arthiu* Penrhyn Stanley is one of those few men who naturally 
rise superior to any accidental preferment' — Rev. F. Arnold, BA., 
Our Bishops and Deans (1875), vol. ii. ch. ix. p. 237. [Correct, 
not 'rises.' But on p. 298 of same vol. Mr. A. says of Dean 
Goulbum : * He has written one of the most useful and widely- 
circulated religious manuals that has [have] been produced for 
many years.'] * 

But, we find other cases in which neither singular nor plural 
is absolutely incorrect, though the use of the former instead of 
the latter gives the sentence a different meaning. 

*And we now come to one of the causes of shipwreck which 
hcu never been duly considered.' — R. H. Horne, GenUematis 
J/a^ajpiif^, March, 1871, p. 437. [Ought * has' to be* have?' Prob- 
ably not ; for the writer does not seem to mean ' of the causes . . . 
which have never been ... we come to one.' But rather, 'we 
come to a cause of shipwreck which hcu never,' etc If so, it 
would have been better to say 'a cause' than 'one of the causes.'] ^ 

* This is one of the very best treatises on money and coins that 
has [have] ever been published.'— J. R. McCuLLOCH, Literature of 
Political Economy (1845), P* 163.^ 

By neglecting to ascertain the true antecedent, we frequently 
make use of a wrong demonstrative or relative pronoun. 

* Errors in the Use of English. Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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' I am one of those who cannot describe what / [they] do not 
see.'— W. H. Russell, Diary During the Last Great War (1874), 
ch. xvi. p. 514.^ 

' One of those good-hearted and morally-indolent people who 
let things go their own way, and have no thought of interfering 
with any one provided no one interferes with A/w' [them]. — Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, Sowing the Wind (1867), vol. i. ch. viii. p. 209.1 

'But neither during this transient gleam of returning favour, 
nor after it, did M. de Talleyrand's opinion against the chances 
which Napoleon was unnecessarily (as he thought) running, ever 
vary ; neither were they [was it] disguised.' — H. L. Bulwer, His- 
toriccU Characters (1868), voL i. p. 253.^ 

An equally common error consists in using the relative in the 
objective case, as if it were governed by a verb inserted paren- 
thetically. The correct usage is of course to disregard the 
parenthesis : ' I saw the man whom (they thought) was dead.' 
This is obviously bad ; yet no one would think of writing, ' I 
thought him 'was dead.' But in committing the above error, 
we are probably misled by the fancied analogy of 'I believed 
him to be dead' — or *whom I supposed to be dead.' There are 
instances in which the objective case is correct : — * He met the 
man whom (he believed) he had injured.' 

* The very two individuals whom [who] he thought were far away.' 
— Disraeli, Vivian Grey^ bk. ii. ch. iii.* 

* Nina was annoyed by the presence of Mr. Jekyl, whom [who] 
her brother insisted should remain to dinner.' — Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
Dredy ch. xiv.* 

* Mr. and Mrs. Oswell, whom [who] I thought were most delight- 
ful people.' — G. Melly, School Experiences of a Fag (1854), 

p. 94.* 

' A quiet and steady boy, whom [who] I firmly believed never 
sinned in word, thought, or action.' — Ib.^ p. 187.* 

' Friday, whom [who] he thinks would be better than a dog, and 
almost as good as a pony.' — Nat, Rev,^ October, 1856, No. 6, 

p. 391.* 

'The unfortunate clergy of Great Britain, whom [who] they 
concluded must all be in a state of proximate starvation.' — Border 
Lands of Spain and France (1856), ch. iii. p. 66.* 

^Errors in the Use of English. Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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* Those two, no matter who spoke, or whom was addressed 
looked at each other.'^DiCKENS^ Our Mutual Friend^ voL L pt iL 
No. 7, ch. vi. p. 218.* 

* Whom they were I really cannot specify,'— Mrs. Grots, Ufe 
ofAry Scheffer (i860), ch. vii. p. 76.* 

In compound sentences, mistakes may often be avoided if we 
bear in mind the £aict that oootractton is permissible only where the 
•tt1]ject8 are in the same nnmber, otherwise the rule of concord of 
subject and verb is violated. 

' His kindness of heart was very great, his simplicity of char- 
acter [was] extreme, and his scientific acquirements [were] con- 
siderable enough to entitle him to much reputation in the European 
republic of learned men.'— Mrs. Gaskell, Wives and Daughters 
(1864), ch. iv.* 

' Still was her inward structure unchanged, her essential duties 
were unvaried, her course [was] pursued with equal success.' — 
Cardinal WISEMAN, Esst^s on Religion and Literature (1S65X 
p. 15, ' Inaugural Discourse.' ^ 

^The civil government was then very submissive, and heretics 
[were] almost unknown.'— Leckv, History of Rationalism (1865), 
voL ii. p. 120.* 

' At present all contributions of facts are to be welcomed, all 
hasty theorising [is to be] discouraged.' — Spectator^ 2nd December, 
1865, p. 985.* 

Each, Every. 

These distributive pronouns must be followed \fj singular noons, 
by singular pronouns of reference, and by singular verbs. The 
violation of this rule is exemplified in the following sentences : — 

' Each of these circumstances being impressed upon the com- 
poser's mind, tend [tends] to improve and perfect his performance.' 
— Melmoth's Pliny^ VII. 17.* 

^ Every one of die persons who have pews in his church have 
[has] concurred in the same sentiment' — Memoirs of Rev, Sydney 
Smith (1855X vol. i. p. 294.* 

' That night every man of the boat's crew, save Amyas, were 
[was] down with raging fever.' — Kingsley, Westward Ho I (ed. 
1879), ch- xxi. p. 331.^ 

' The old man took for granted that everybody near him were 

* Errors in the Use of English, Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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of necessity staunch Catholics/ — E. Pauuet, Dharmaj or Three 
Phases of Love (1865), voL iii. p. 213. [Read, 'was a staunch 
Catholic'] 1 

But a difficulty arises when both genders are implied in the 
words Each, Every, In such cases, according to Professor Bain, 
the plural may be used. However, there is a way out of the diffi- 
culty, and that is by the substitution of all or both (as the case may 
be) for the words under consideration. This will be best under- 
stood by studying the following examples : — 

* It is true that when perspective was first discovered, every body 
[all] amused themselves with it.'— Jn. Ruskin, The Elements of 
Drawing (1857), pref., p. xviii.^ 

* He hoped every one [all] had enjoyed themselves very much.* — 
Guy Livingstone (1858), ch. ii. p. 15. ['Enjoyed themselves' is 
further objectionable.] ^ 

* One fine afternoon, everybody was [all were] on deck, amusing 
themselves as they could.' — Charles Reade, Hard Cash (ed. 
1863), vol. i. p. 308.^ 

* Each thought of the other's grief,— ^^^ prayed for the other 
rather than for themselves,^ — Mrs. Gaskell, Mr, Harrisoris Con- 
fessions (1866), ch. vii. p. 206.*' [In this case of father and daughter 

' himself would be incorrect. A periphrasis is here indispensable.] 
^ Every one was [all were] ftiU of themselves^ though each asked 

questions of the other, about which th^ did not care a pinch of 

snuff to be informed.' — Sidney Biddulph^ vol. iv. p. 175.1 

^Nobody ever put so much of themselves into their work.' — 

Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library (3rd series, 1879), ch. viii. 

P* 333) ^Charlotte Bronte.' [Sex here makes a difficulty — his 

orher?]! 

One. 

This indefinite pronoun must not be followed by they or their. 
Whether it is best supported by he and his (as in French, or by 
one (or on^s) still remains a disputed point Modem writers and 
grammarians generally seem to be in favour of the latter ; but, the 
former is probably more correct. Cf: — 

* One could not help coveting the privileges they enjoyed for 
their sisters,' etc.— Miss M. B. Edwards, A Winter with the 
Swallows (1867), ch. xiv. p. 236. [Read, *One could not help 
coveting for one's sisters the privileges that they enjoyed.'] ^ 

^ Errors in the Use of English, Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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' When one suddenly wakes up deaf, one forgets for a time that 
one has ab-eady been blind.'— W. Stigand, Life of H, Heine (1875), 
voL i. ch. xii. p. 342. [Not ' he,' which some writers think wrong, 
after * one.'] ^ 

Either, Neither. 

The same rule applies to these distributive pronouns, which 
again must not be followed by a plural verb. 

* Neither of these boys were [was] so remarkable for their talent 
as for [the] thoroughness of their work.' — Rev. G. Butler, 
Woman's Work and Womaris Culture (1869), p. 68. [Omit * their' 
in both lines.] ^ 

* In this composition neither of the arms cross [es] the body.' — 
Lady Eastlake, Life of John Gibson (1870), ch. viii. p* 185.* 

* I shall be almost pleased if either Mansel or T. S. Baynes are 
[is] able, on any particular points, to weaken the force of it' — 
George Grote to J. S. Mill {iZ6s\LifeofG. G. (1873), ch. zxxiii. 
p. 275.^ 

Kind, Sort. 

Another blunder, and a bad one, lies in using the words these 
and those before the nouns kind or sort 

' I always delight in overthrowing those [that] kind of schemes, 
and cheating a person of their [his] premeditated contempt' — Miss 
Austen, Pride and Prejudice^ ch. x.^ 

* You have been so used to these [this] sort of impertinences,' 
etc.— Rev. Syd. Smith to C. Dickens, 6th January, 1843, voL ii. 
let ccccxciii. p. 481.* 

'Would it not be better to keep some memorandum of these 
[this] xor/ of engagements?' — Id.y id., vol. ii. let clxi. p. 177.* 

Government. 
The elementary rule is : Transitive verbs, with their participles 
and gerunds, govern the olijective case. 

In the following passages, the rule has been disregarded : — 

*//e, who had always inspired in her a respect which almost 
overcame her affection, she now saw the object of open 
pleasantry.'— Miss Austen, Pride and Prejudice^ ch. Ixi. [For 
* he ' read* him.'] 1 

^ Errors in the Use of English, Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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* I experienced little difficulty in cUsHnguishing from among the 
pedestrians who thronged the pavement they [those] who had 
business with St. Bartholomew.'— James Greenwood, UnsenH- 
mental Journeys (1867), p. i.^ 

^Let you and /[me] look at these, for they say that there are 
none such in the world.' — Hy. Kingsley, Mademoiselle Mathilde 
(1868), vol. iii. p. 130.^ 

Since conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in the same 
case— since a noun or pronoun placed in apposition must be 
in the same case as the noun or pronoun to which it is apposed, 
the following sentences are also incorrect — and, since, in English, 
euphony is more important than the pedantry of grammar, the 
student will note that they are sometimes better ' incorrect' 

*No more Spaniard-hunting for me now, my masters. God 
will send no such fools as / [me] upon His errands.' — Kingsley, 
Westward Ho ! (ed. 1879), ^' xxxii. p. 513. [The opposite of 
this error is* made in — * " Nonsense I " said Amyas, " we could kill 
every soul of them in half an hour, and they know that as well as 
me\\ do]."' — Ib,y ch. xxiv. p. 363. And : * She is not even as big 
as me [I am].' — Ib,^ ch. xxviii. p. 445.] ^ 

' In this state Frank Churchill had found her, she [her] trembling, 
they [them] loud and insolent.' — Miss Austen, Emma^ ch. xxxix.^ 

' May Heaven only keep us a long time yet in the same relation 
— he [him] wondering, / [me] not.* — Lessing, quoted in Stahr's 
Life of Lessingy translated by E. P. Evans (Boston, 1866), vol. ii. 
bk. xii. ch. v. p. 264.* 

Here follow examples of the violation of another rule : After 
prepositions a noun or pronoun must be in the objective case, both 
when the preposition is immediately followed by the noun or pro- 
noun, and when the latter stands in apposition. Here again, the 
breach of the rule is sometimes better than the observance. 

^ God forbid that John Hawkins's wife should refuse her last 
penny to a distressed mariner, and he [him] a gentleman bom.' — 
Kingsley, Westward Ho! (ed. 1879), ch- xiii. p. 233.1 

' I don't forget the danger and the woe of on^ weak woman, and 
she [her] the daughter of a man who once stood in this room.' — /^., 
ch. xxix. p. 469.1 

^Errors in the Use of English. Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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' It is characteristic of them to appear but to one person, and ke 
the most interested, the most likely to be deluded,' etc. — W. J. Fox, 
WorkSy voL ii. p. 331. [False apposition, *one* objective^ *he' 
nominative. Substitute * that'] * 

^Besides my father and Uncle Haddock — he [him] of the silver 
plates,' etc.— James Greenwood, UnsenHmental Journeys (1867), 
p. 140.1 

'And the major-domo, without the wildest idea of what Father 
Martin spoke about, said promptly, with the well-trained dexterity 
^an old servant, and he [him] a Frenchman : " Such a course would 
be wrong in two ways."' — Henry Kingsley, Mademoiselle 
Mathilde (1868) vol. iii. p. 50.1 

The following sentence is correct, but very ill expressed : * No- 
body in the world had ever the least control over him but her.' 
(W. Black, Comhill iZjs) ; because here but is a preposition. It 
should however be carefully noted that than is always a conjunc- 
tion, that it has no governing force, and that it must couple similar 
cases, nominatives with nominatives — ^not nominatives with objec- 
tives, or vice-versd. Nevertheless (again) while noting the subtlety 
of the rule, it is better to err, for the sake of euphony, with Dickens, 
Kingsley, and the rest of a goodly company. But, in cases of 
doubt regarding than^ the safest rule is to complete the sentence 
by supplying the words understood. For instance, in such a 
sentence as : — Follow to the grave the body of a better man than 
I — *am ' is understood. 

' The smooth manner of the spy, curiously in dissonance with 
his ostentatiously rough dress, and probably with his usual demean- 
our, received such a check from the inscrutability of Carton — who 
was a mystery to wiser and honester men than he [him] — ^that it 
faltered here, and failed him.'— Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities^ 
bk. iii. ch. viii.* 

* I'll tell you what, brother Frank, you are a great deal wiser 
than me\l am], I know ; but I can't abide to see you turn up your 
nose as it were at God's good earth.' — KiNGSLEY, Westward Ho ! 
(ed. 1879), ch. xvii. p. 280.* 

'Think not of me, good folks, nor talk of me ; but come behind 
me decently, as Christian men, and follow to the grave the body of 
a better man than /[me].' — Ib,y ch. xxxiii. p. 515.* 

* Errors in the Use of English, Yidi, Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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There should be no doubt as to the proper case to use after the 
auxiliary verb ' to be.' It must, of course, be the nomitiatiTe. Yet 
we constantly come across violations of the rule, in such conunon 
expressions as * It is me * — * That is her,* etc (Cf, p. 283.) 

Contracted sentences offer many opportunities of violating the 
rules of government, in that the writer is apt to overlook the 
relative. {Cf. Pronoun, p. 270). 

^ One of the last of his parliamentary speeches was delivered 
in defence of Warren Hastings, wiih whom he was on terms of 
intimate friendship, and [whom he] regarded as a consummate 
statesman and the saviour of India.' — ^W. F. Rae, John Wilkes 

(1874), p. 114.* 

' He had boldly exposed the negligence, the ignorance, the low 
taste, and particular shortcomings of those on whom British art 
had to rely, and [whom] society believed in.' — Memoir of B, R. 
Hay don (1876), vol. i. p. 67.* 

'While at Brussels, he fought a duel by moonlight with a 
Spaniard with whom he had been gambling, and [whom he] 
suspected of cheating him.' — Lady JACKSON, Old Paris (1878), 
vol. i. ch. XXV. p. 341.^ 

Collocation. 

Collocation is the third branch of Syntax. It deals with the 
order of words. All violations of the rules connected with the 
order of words, naturally cause confusion, obscure the sense of 
phrases, detract from perfection in style and result in ridiculous 
mistakes. 

These considerations remind us that all writers should exercise 
a certain amount of courtesy to their readers, since upon the manner 
in which the sense of the passage is presented to the mind of the 
latter, will depend the satisfaction derived from the reading thereof. 

The general principles to be observed are : — Mention first 
what is to be thought of first; place in close conjunction things 
which are to be thought of together ; arrange compound sentences 
so that there is no obscure meaning. 

And, moreover, to arrange them in such a way, that the sense 
conveyed will not be grotesque, or disturbing to the mind. 

' Paid to a woman whose husband was drowned by order of the 

^ Errors in the Use of English. Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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vestry under London Bridge, j£i, is.' — Books of an Overseer of a 
London vestry.^ 

' Erected to the memory of John Phillips accidentally shot as 
a mark of affection by his brother.' — ^Epitaph in an Ulster church- 
yard.^ 

'The Board of Education has resolved to erect a building large 
enough to acconunodate 500 students three stories high.' — ^Wis- 
consin paper.^ 

' The beaux of that day used the abominable art of painting 
.their feces, cu well as the women,* — Isaac D'Israeli, Curiosities 
of Literature, [The last five words should follow 'beaux.']* 

' Hence he considered marriage with a modem political econo- 
mist as very dangerous.' — lb, [The italicised words should follow 
* hence.'] 1 

' You might not have distinguished how I came hy my look and 
manner* — Miss AuSTEN, Emmoy ch. xxvi. [Ambiguous; it 
should be 'distinguished by my look,* etc]* 

'Mrs. Jennings entered the drawing-room, where Elinor was 
sitting by herself with an air of such hurrying importance as pre- 
pared her to hear something wondetfuV — Id,^ Sense and Sensibility^ 
ch. xxxvii. [This sentence requires to be re-arranged.] * * 

' I earnestly pressed his coming to us, in my letter* etc — Id,^ 
ib.^ ch. xlviii. ['In my letter' should either stand first or follow 
'earnestly.']* 

The muRiae of adverbs is a firequent cause of confusion. Apart 
from the fact that this part of speech should not be used indis- 
criminately, it is advisable to be careful in fixing its real place in 
the sentence. 

For instance, with the adverb only, it makes a material differ- 
ence whether it is prefixed to the verb or to the object Take for 
instance the following : — 

'I saw only John and Charles,' and, 'I only saw John and 
Charles.' 

For the collocation of adverbs this rule must be followed : — 

Adverbs and adverbial adjuncts must be so placed as to affect 
what they are intended to affect 

Not only, not merely, both, are obviously misplaced in the 
following examples: — 

^Errors iH the Use of English, Prof. Hodgson. 7th edition, 
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'They will, too, not merely interest children, but grown-up 
persons.' — Westminster Review^ July, 1869, P* 308. [* Not merely' 
should follow, not precede, 'interest.']^ 

'The author has sat at the feet of our Elizabethan dramatists, 
and in one or two places has caught not merely their idioms and 
phrases, but has become imbued with something of their high 
manner of spirit.' — Ib.^ p. 313. [*Not merely' should precede 
'caught.']* 

* It is perhaps the finest of all Juvenal's satires, the mightiest, 
the sternest, and [the] most deeply impressed, not merely by a 
sense of the bitterness, but also of the deep responsibility of 
human life.' — Ih.^ p. 314. [* Not merely' should follow 'sense.'] * 

' Homer was not only the maker of a nation, but of a language 
and of a religion.' — Atkenceum^ loth July, 1869, p. 40. [' Not only, 
should follow ' maker.'] * 

'Happiness has always seemed to me a much greater improver 
both of the mind and [of] the temper. Many a heart which has 
been shut and withered by unkindness opens like a flower when 
light and warmth are let into it' — Miss Mitford to B. R. Haydon, 
Memoir of H. (1876), vol. ii. p. 63.* 

And it must be remembered that mere transposition will not 
always render a faulty passage correct : — 

' The Senators, frightened at his approach, not only chose him 
Consul, but as he thought he had now no further occasion for 
Cicero's credit, he caused Quintus Pedius, one of his relations, and 
a legatee of the Dictator, to be chosen second Consul to his ex- 
clusion.'— Vertot, Rom, Repub.^ vol. ii. p. 397. [Read, ' Not only 
did the Senators . . . choose him Consul, but,' etc.] * 

' Their laws are like those made in a republic ; they are for the 
government not only of those who are to obey them, but for those 
who make them.'— Sullivan, Moral Class Booky 'Imitation.' 
[* Not only' should precede ' for the government,' but even then the 
sentence is awkwardly balanced.]* 

Either . , , or, neither . . . nor, must be used with care. 
Being correlatives, either and neither are followed respectiyely 
by the words or, and nor, and must stand before the same part 
of speech. 

Although there is no ambiguity apparent in : 'I have not 

* Errors in the Use of English, Pro£ Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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heard either from John or Charles,' the sentence produces an ill- 
balanced effect 

The first three following examples show the uioorrect nae of or 
as the correlative of neither; die rest exemplify incorrect col- 
location:— 

'Its almost vulgar personality may convey to those who are 
neither acquainted with the writer or his works, not altogether an 
inadequate impression of both.' — Quarterly Review (1832), voL 
xlvi. p. 127. [Three errors at least Read, 'acquainted neither 
with the writer nor with his works,' or ' with neither the writer nor 
his works ' : — also 'a not altogether inadequate.']^ 

* I am neither an ascetic in theory or practice.' — Speech of Hon. 
R. Lowe, M.P., 3rd May, 1865, p. 10. [It should be, ' I am not an 
ascetic either in theory or in practice.' There are thus three errors 
in one line of nine words. Pretty well for the ex- Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education !] ^ 

' If I should foil to make my appearance next month, you will 
neither believe the stories in circulation that I have been hanged 
in Poland or murdered in [on] an English railway; that I am 
under sentence of [?] bigamy, convicted of felony, or a major- 
general in the Federal army of America.' — Cornelius 0*Dowd upon 
Men and Women (2nd series, 1865), p. 144. [For 'neither' read 
'not.']^ 

' The obvious and acknowledged evils which the best- worked 
poor-law either produces, nor can neither prevent nor cure.' — Dr 
Chalmers, quoted in Bow to Relieve the Poor of Edinburgh 
(1867), p. 29. [Read, 'or cannot prevent or cure.'] ^ 

' But although Mary was thus destined to bloom like a rose in a 
conservatory, her days neither passed in indolence nor without 
enjoyment'—GALT'S Sir Andrew Wylie^ voL iii. p. 56. [Read 
* passed neither,' etc.] * 

'Split Infinitive.' 

An instance of an error of collocation will be found in the 
placing of adverbs between the infinitival to and the infinitive, 
commonly called the 'split infinitive,' 'To bravely die.' This is 
contrary to established precedent, and is otherwise £ELuIty, if only 
because the preposition ' to ' suggests the ambiguity ' too bravely.' 

^Errors in the Use of English. Pro£ Hodgson. 7th edition. 
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PRACTICE SUBJECTS 
I. On Going a Journey. 
II. On Taste. 

III. Novelists of the Day. 

IV. On Romance. 

V. Town and Country Life Compared. 
VI. School Magazines. 
VII. A Country Walk. 

VIII. The Pleasures and Pains of School Life. 
IX. On Vulgarity and Affectation. 
X. The Qualities of a Good Essay. 



SOME OF THE SUBJECTS SET FOR THE OX- 
FORD AND CAMBRIDGE SENIOR LOCAL 
EXAMINATION 

Books of Travel. 

Thoroughness. 

Eloquence as a Power in the World. 

The Effect of Poverty on Character. 

The Pleasures of a Country Life as enhanced by the Study 
of Physical Science. 

Tennyson. 

Printing. 

Enthusiasm. 

Japan. 

The Drama and the Novel as Vehicles of Education. 

Patriotism. 

Rain. 

Bicycling. 

Photography. 

Time allowed for tkefolhwifig-^Half'an-hour. 

A Cricket Match. 
Stupid People. 
A Favourite Book of yours. 
A Backward Spring. 
Free Education in Elementary Schools. 
Sympathy. 

' The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight' 
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Technical Education. 

Gambling. 

An Alarm of Fire. 

* All that glitters is not gold.' 

* To be Prepared for War is one of the most ££fecttial Means 

of Preserving Peace.* 
Punctuality. 
A Strike. 
Sunrise. 
Free Libraries. 

* A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.' 

* Evil is wrought by want of thought 

As well as want of heart' 
Some Ancient Building which you have visited. 
European Disarmament. 
Camping Out. 
Wasps. 

A Summer Night 
'There is no new thing under the sun.' 

* I am never less lonely than when I am alone.' 
Clouds. 

One of Sir Walter Scotf s Novels. 

South Africa. 

*The Fairy Tales of Science.' 

Duty, * Stem daughter of the Voice of God.' 

* We live in deeds, not years.' 

' The old order changeUi, yielding place to new.' 

The Sun. 

Sir Walter Scotf s Ivankce or Kenilworth, 

A Ruined Abbey. 

Nelson. 



SOME OF THE SUBJECTS SET SINCE 1892 BY 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION BOARD FOR THE HIGHEg^, 
CERTIFICATE (ENGLISH ESSAY) EXAMINA- 
TION 
The Advantages and Disadvantages of a wide-spread Colonial 

Empire. 
The Contrast between True Courage and Rashness. 
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An Ideal English Garden. 

Some of the most marked Features of Life in England in the 

Days of Elizabeth. 
A Description of your Favourite Hero in History, with reasons 

for your preference. 
The Difficulties of Socialism. 
The Election of Poet Laureate. 

The Causes which lead to Periods of great Literary Activity. 
Life in a Greek City. 
An Elizabethan Courtier. 
The Advantages of Travel. 
Chivalry. 

The Choice of a Profession. 
The Influence of Poetry and Music Compared. 
Patriotism. 

The Debt of Englishmen to Greece. 
A Country Walk in Spring. 
The Character of Shakespeare as exhibited in what we know 

of his Life. 
Heraldry. 
' O well for him whose will is strong I 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long.' 
The Love of Books. 
Life in an English Village. 

Novelists of the Last Half of the Nineteenth Century, 
The Influence of Poetry upon Conduct. 
The Decay of Nations. 
The Prospect of Universal Peace. 
Humour. 

A Defence of War. 
Kipling's Schoolboys. 
Elizabethan Comedy. 
Irony. 

Queen Victoria. 
The Art of Letter-writing. 
Equality. 

The Poetry of the Last Half of the Nineteenth Century. 
The Future of China. 
Shakespearian Comedy. 
The Efficacy of Corporal Punishment. 
The Unpopularity of Englishmen Abroad. 
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SUBJECTS SET FOR THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATIONS, 1892 to 1902 

Preparatory Grade.— -4^^, 12 to 14. 
{.Raised in 1902 to 13 to 15.) 

1892.— The Advantages of being Able to Govern. 'Nothing 
venture, nothing have.' 

1893. — ^A Country Drive, or Walk, in Winter. *Use lessens 
Marvel' An Irish Fairy Tale. 

1894. — ' There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore.' 
Describe an Imaginary Balloon Voyage. Compare a Life 
of Idleness with a Life of Activity and Work. 

1895.— The Best Mode of Spending a Winter's Evening. Fidelity 
of Animals to Men. The Advantages of Contentment. 

1896. —Any Deed of Heroism that has interested you. Mountain 
Scenery. Home, Sweet Home. 

1897. — ^Any Great Disaster, on Sea or Land, which has interested 
you. Some of the Uses of Iron. ' Waste not, want not.' 

1898. — The Pleasures of Gardening. Your Favourite AnimaL 
School Punishments. The Good Old Days. 

1899,— The Country you would most Like to Visit, and for what 
Reasons. * Be just, and fear not' Contrast the Appear- 
ance of the Country in Spring and Autumn. 

1900. — Recollections of your Early Life. A Dream (real or 
imaginary). 
* Breathes there a man, with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land ! ' 

1901. — The Story of an Eventful Day in History, or in your own 
Life. A Boarding School or a Day Sdiool: which do 
you think better, and why? 

* O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant' 

1902. — Solitude. 
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Junior Grade. — Age^ 14 to 16. 

1892. — The Way in which you pxx)pose to Spend the Summer 
Holidays. 

* Variety's the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour.' 

1893. — Irish Song Birds. 'A kind action is never lost.' A 
Famous Fight by Sea or Land. 

1894. — ^Animal Pets. Ulysses. 'Necessity is the mother of 
invention.' 

1895. — ^What Profession or Business would you like to adopt, and 
Why ? The Importance of Trifles. * Slow rises worth by 
poverty depressed.' 

1896. — * Do not defer 'till morrow to be wise, 

To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise.' 

The Lifeboat Service, its Advantages and Dangers. A 
Summer Holiday on the River. 

1897. — The Educational Advantages of Travel. The Games you 
most Enjoy. A Good Name is better than Great Riches. 

1898.— Your Idea of a Hero. A Ghost Story. 
' Beware of saying I can't I 

'Tis a cowardly word, 
And apt to lead 
To idleness, folly, and want.' 

1899. — ^Your Notion of a True Friend. A Description of any good 
Football or Cricket Match that you have seen. ' Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.' 

1900. — The relative Advantages of the Horse and the Bicycle. 
Photography. ' A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.' 

1 90 1. — Cruelty to Animals. The Perils and Pleasures of Life at 
Sea. ' No pains, no gains.' The Influence of Music. 

1902. — The Pen in Addison's Time was a more formidable engine 
than the Tongue. Narrow-mindedness. The Sacrifice of 
Enoch Arden. 
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Middle Grade.— ^^, i6 to 17. 
1892.— Punctuality. 

* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power.' 
Cardinal Wolsey. 
1893. — ' Obedience is the bond of rule.' {Aforte (f Arthur). 

* Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.' 

{Campbell). 
Relate the Incidents of a Heroic Deed with which yoa 
are £uniliar. 
1894. — Life at the Equator. The Influence of Literature on Social 
Life. 
' Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest.' 

1895.— * Where there's a will, there's a way.' The Wars of History. 

* Of all the sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : it might have been.' 

{IVhitlier). 
1896.— A Winter Landscape. Tramways. 

* If nothing more than purpose in thy power, 

Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed.' ( Young). 

1897. — Describe the Plot of any Work of Fiction you have read. 
' Ye gentlemen of England that live at home in ease, 
Ah 1 little do ye think upon the dangers of the seas.' 

* Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest.' 

1898. — King Arthur. American- Indian War£ure. The Protecdcm 
of Song Birds. 

1899. — ^An Adventure (real or imaginary) in a Railway Signal-box. 
A Cycling Tour in Ireland. Music 

190CX — Chivalry : Mediaeval and Modem. ' Procrastination is the 
thief of time.' Camping Out 

1901 . — ^The Pleasures of Travel in Modem Times. How Machinery 
affects the Development of Trades. 

* For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought. 

Enfeebles all internal strength of thought, 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast' 
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1902. — The Literary Hack in the Days of Johnson. Hector and 
Achilles tried by Modem Standards of Military Heroism. 
The Untrustworthy Character of the Muse of History. 



Senior Grade.— ^jf^, 17 to 18. 

1892. — The Educational Value of Examinations. Contrast the 
Characters of King Richard II. and Bolingbroke, as 
depicted by Shakespeare. ' Content is a kingdom.' 

1893-—* Your Ideal Friend.' * England, the Mother of Nations.' 

* Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times.' 

1894. — Common Sense. 

Goldsmith's Estimate of Burke : — 
' Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise )iim or blame him too much ; 
Who, bom for the Universe, narrowed his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for Mankind.' 

* For a crowd is not company, and faces but a gallery of 

pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is 
no love ... A great city, a great solitude.' {Bacon), 

1895. — * There is no one so simple but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts.' 

The Disadvantage of the Multiplication of Books and 
Periodical Literature. The Value of Examination as a 
Test of Educational Proficiency. 

1896. — * The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones.' 

* Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.' 

• The Influence of Music 

1897. — *Man is by nothing so well betrayed as by his manners.' 

(JSpencet), 

The Advantages of Public Libraries. Men of Thought 
and Men of Action. 

U 
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1898. — ^Tbe desirability of making Hand and Eye Training an 
ordinary branch of School Education. 
' Men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves, to higher things.' 
The Uses and Abuses of Satire. A Liberal Education. 

i899.~The Character and Policy of Bolingbroke. The Gentle Art 
of Pleasing. 

' Wise men ne'er sit and wail their woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail.' 

190a — The Use and Abuse of Prose Fiction. Patriotism. 
* We are such stuiBT 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.' 

1 90 1. — ^The Influence of Our Daily Surroundings. India and its 
Conquerors. 'Men at some time are masters of their 
£aites.' 

i902.~The Style is the Man. The Aims and Pursuits of Women : 
Should they be identical with those of Men. 



SUBJECTS SET FOR ARMY EXAMINATIONS 
SINCE 1884 

1. The Effects of War upon National Character. 

2. ' Peace hath her victories. 

No less renowned than War.' 

3. The Value of the Memories of Great Men. 

4. Can a great General be also a great Statesman ? 

5. The Change effected by the Electric Telegraph in conducting 

the Government of Distant Dependencies, and how for 
that Change is beneficial or the reverse. 

6. The Use and Abuse of Ridicule. 

7. The Influence of Climate on the Amusements. 

8. The Tongue, the Pen and the Sword as instruments of 

Government 

9. Cricket as a School of Discipline. 

la The Influence of the United States on England. 

11. Duelling. 

12. Sea Voyages in Ancient and Modem Times. 
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13. Picture England suddenly deprived of the Services of Steam 

Electricity and Gas. 

14. A Day at Henley Regatta. 

15. The Nineteenth Century — a Retrospect. 

16. Courtesy. 

17. England's Work in Egypt. 

18. The Englishman Abroad and the Foreigner in England. 

19. * Trade follows the Flag.' 

20. ' History is the Biography of Great Men.' 

21. The Federation of the British Empire, from a Military point 

of view. 

22. Safeguards against an Invasion of England. 

23. A Cruise in the Mediterranean. 

24. Causes of Desertion from the Army. 

25. Discuss the following statement : 'The Spread of Education is 

the Spread of Discontent.' 

26. Different Kinds of Friendship, 

27. How far are Sham Fights and Mlanceuvres a test of Military 

or Naval strength ? 

28. * Si vis pacem, para bellum.' 

29. Discuss the Life and Work of any great Historian. 

30. What does a Country Gain or Lose by being thickly Populated ? 

31. Obedience as a Training for Conunand. 

32. Reasons for the Gradual Disappearance, in Modem Times, of 

Small States. 

33. ' Mens Sana in corpore sano.' 

34. ' The art of gaining power and that of using it well are too 

often found in different persons.' 

35. A Week at Wimbledon Camp. 

36. Is Personal Gallantry as Important in Modem as in Ancient 

Warfare? 

37. The Increasing Humaneness of the Laws of War. 

38. Turkey, Past and Present. 

39. Goldsmith, Macaulay and De Quincey as Modeb of a Literary 

Style. 

40. Habit, a Second Nature. 

41. Military Music 

42. Don Quixote. 

43. Esprit de Corps, 

44. The Causes and Effects of the Rapid Extinction of Big Game. 

45. What do you understand by the word Civilisation ? 
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46. The Relations between Officers and Private Soldiers. 

47. English and American Humour. 

48. ' He that always blames or always praises his country, is no 

patriot.' 

49. The Influence of Fashion. 

50. Travelling To-day and Sixty Years ago. 

51. 'Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind.' 

52. The Position of an Officer in the French, German and English 

Annies respectively. 

53. The Queen's Residences. 

54* The Advantages of an Accurate Eye. 

55. The Future of Africa. 

56. England's Interests in the Mediterranean. 

57. What in your opinion constitutes a good Tale of Adventure ? 

58. The Ideal Soldier. 

59. The Alps. 

60. School Magazines : Their Merits and Defects. 

61. The Requirements of England for National Defence. 

62. Oxford versus Cambridge. 

63. The Use and Abuse of Strikes. 

64. Tennyson and Browning as Dramatists. 

65. 'And what should they know of England who only England 

know? — ' 

66. The Power of Public Opinion. 

67. Faces in a Crowd. 

68. The Qualities which are most necessary in the Head Boy of a 

Public School. 

69. ' Duty for Duty's Sake.' Unfold the meaning of this maxim, 

illustrating it by the lives of eminent Englishmen. 

70. The Pleasures of School-life are not likely to recur in Later 

Years. 

71. Explorers, Ancient and Modem. 

72. The Pleasures and Drawbacks of Foreign Service. 

73. England and the United States: their Resemblances and 

Differences. 

74. The Discipline of the Public School compared with the Dis- 

cipline of the Army. 

75. ' Men show their character by the things they laugh at.' 

76. The Strategy and Tactics of the two Commanders at the Battle 

of Waterloo. 
*JT, The Special Difficulties of the English Government of India. 
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78. The Soldier in Shakespeare. 

79. Picture India deprived of English Rule. 

80. The Parts Played in Education by Study and Games respec- 

tively. 

81. Write a Letter to a Friend, who believes that certain people 

are lucky and others unlucky, arguing against his view, 
• Write also his Reply. 

82. At what Age would you choose to Travel, and Why ? 

83. The Relative Advantages of Health, Wealth, and Wisdom. 

84. Write a Letter to a Friend, who thinks that the British Empire 

is expanding too rapidly, endeavouring to allay his fears. 
Write also his Reply. 

85. Has Commercial Enterprise done more to promote Peace or 

to promote War between Nations ? 

86. The Inconveniences of Greatness. 

87. Write a Letter to a Friend who has said that a Military Career 

is likely to blunt the feelings, and maintain the opposite 
point of view. Write also his Reply. 

88. To what extent is Exaggeration justifiable in Journalism ? 

89. * Blood is thicker than water.* 

90. Write a Letter to a Friend contending that the abilities neces- 

sary to produce a great Statesman are no greater than 
those needed for a successful General. Write also his 
Reply, taking the opposite point of view. 

91. Queen Victoria's Reign. 

92. Are Polar Expeditions worth the hardship and sacrifice in- 

volved ? 

93. The Advantages and Disadvantages that would follow the 

adoption of a Universal Language. 

94. ' Courage is the highest of virtues, because it is that one which 

makes all other virtues possible.' Discuss this statement. 

95. Write a Letter to a Friend contending that a War is likely to 

produce less suffering nowadays than at the beginning of 
the century. Write his Reply, taking the opposite view, 
England in 1837 and in 1897. 
' He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.' 
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MR. MURRAY'S 

CATALOGUE OF 

Educational Works. 



Mr. MURRAY'S 

HOME AND School LIBRARY. 

Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 

MAGDALBN COLLBGB, OXFORD. 



This Library, which will ultimately cover, in convenient and attractive 
volumes, a wide field of human knowledge, is intended " A " for the general 
reader " B " for the special student of Literature or Technology. The line 
of demarcation is not absolutely rigid, for all the volumes in the Library 
have an educational aim, and many are adapted to definite examinations. 
But while the " A " Series will be found of service to the general reader, 
for the purpose of self-information, as well as to the special student of the 
subject which it treats, the "B" Series is designed more strictly for use 
in schools and classes. 

The volumes are illustrated by maps, diagrams, &c. The following are 
now ready :— 

"A" SERIES. 

FIBST MAKBRS OF BNGLAND. JaUtu Oasear, Ktag 

Arthur, Alfk«d the OrMt. By Lady MAGNUS, Author of 
" Boys of the Bible," etc. With Illustrations. F'cap 8vo. u. 6d. 

This Yolume is based on the fecommendations for histoiy teaching made by 
Professor Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London. 

" In her hands the old legends lose nothing of their beauty in force or power ot 
inspiration. . . . Canpot &il to interest both the children for whom it is 
primarily intended and cmldien of a larger growth. The moral teaching which 
torms the basis of the worlc, though not obtruded, is beyond praise."— 

Educational Times. 
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MR. MURRATS CATALOGUE 



HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY-<oii^imi2. 

A 8HOBT HXBTOBT OF OOIirS AND 0UIUUIK07. 

By Lord AVBBURY, F.R.S., fto. With nuuiy lUnstiations. 
Fotp 8vo. «. 

. . fttTMtlMMflttdiuitiiiKmsAronuuiioe."— Owtf^wA. 

PULT01B 'BBPUBIjIO.' By Prof. LEWIS CAMPBELL, Hon. 

Fellow of Balllol College, Oxford. With Illustrations. P'cap 8vo. 35. 

" Profaiioi OuBpball hat don* good tenrico in wrldag this excellent book.**^ 
SftOmUr. 



to the Hone and School Libimiy. . . . The ski 
»pinent of Plato's work Is admirable.'*— J/tfmteje^ i 



of the purpose and devdopmeni 

IHTRODUOnON TO POBTB7. (Poetic Expression, Poetic 

Truth, the Progress of Poetry.) By LAURIE MAGNUS, 

M.A. F'cap 8vo. as. 

from begtanbiff to end It Is excdlent, and the deliKhtluI stvie, the 
^ . .. ,* ._ ..._ ^^ .. ... ^..^ ,. n life a * 



breadth and IndsiveoeM c€ view, the sMdights «4iieh it opens upon life and 
thought, and the frequently deep phflosophy which Is attnctivelv veiled in the 
Author's persuasive rhetoric, make it at times UcBcAaaSdogr— School fyorld. 

** He has brought to the task a critical taste and Judgment almost as refined 
and often as illuminating as that of RusUn."— YorJtthirt Post. 

HBBOBS of THB WBST. a Biooraphical Sketch op 
MoDBRN HtSTORV, by the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE and 
F. S. MARVIN, M.A. a vols. 
Vol.1. With four Illustrations. F'cap 8vo. as. 

TUJl FAOn OF NATUKB. Popular Readings in Elementary 
Science. By the Rev. C. T. OVEN DEN, D.D., Canon of St. 
Patrick's, Rector of Enniskillen. Witn numerous Illustrations. 
F'cap 8vo. as. 

IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
MUSIO. By A. KALISCH, B.A. 

INTBODUOnON TO PHIZiOSOPHT. By S. RAPPOPORT, 
Ph,D. 

TBNirrSOirS * CBNONB.* By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 

ABIBCAIi LIFB. By W. B. BOTTOMLEY, Professor of Botany at 
King's College, London University, and Professor of Biolc^y at the 
Royal Veterinary College. 

PIiANT LIFB. By W. B. BOTTOMLEY. 

ABOHXTBOTURB. By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of "Nuremberg" 
and " Chartres/ in the Medieval Towns Series, etc. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL UBRARY -^>ontinued. 

MB" SERIES. 

AIjOBBRA. Part I. By E. M. LANGLEY. M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Modern School, Bedford, and S. R. N. BRADLY, 
M.A., Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. F'cap 8vo. 
15. 6d. 

This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of the 
Direaory of the Board of Edacation, South Kensington. 

Professor JOHN PERRY, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
writes :— " I never do praise a book unless I beueve it to be good. Your Algebra 
(regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot 
unagine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for use by 
teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra 
ought to be, than yours." 

A FIRST OOURSB OF PRAOTIOAIi SOIBNOB. with full 
directions for experiments and numerous Exercises, cy J. H. 
LEONARD. B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by the late Dr. 
GLADSTONE, F.R.S. F'cap 8vo. is. 6d. 

" This is an admirable little book. . . . The great point of Mr. Leonard's 
book is that he writes, as do too few instructors, for the aosolutelv ignorant pupil, 
and that unfortunate being is the one who is too often not consioeied. In all the 



experiments he gives the reason why. 
should be scattered broadcast."— TA^ Latuet. 



Such books as the one before us 



"The author evidently understands the difficulties which assail a young boy 
who is starting on a course of experimental Science."— 5'V'Mrwa/ qfEducaHon. 

A FIRST OOURSB OF OHlBBaSTRT. By J. H. LEONARD, 
Author of " A First Course of Practical Science. With numerous 
Diagrams. F'cap 8vo. is. 6d. 

" . . . An excellent little book for young students . . . expounded with 
admirable simplicity and good order . . a valuable introduction to experi- 
mental knowledge of the constitution of things."— Sco^^MaM. 

BIiBOTRIO WIRING. A Primer for the use of Wiremen and 
Students. By W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc. (Lond.). Demonstrator in 
the Pender Laboratory, University College. London. With 80 
Illustrations and a selection of worked examples. F'cap 8vo. is. 6d. 
Written with particular reference to the requirements of the examinations of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

' It is written in simple and comprehensive language, free from technicalities, 
in the course of the text . . . the section on 



except such as are duly ex^ 
iointuig being exc^tionally 
mformation to those 



this little work is r^lete with useful 
in electrical vnt\xtg."—EUctricitjf. 



0BOBOITRY'. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Euclid. Having in view the New regulations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local, the London Matriculation, The Board of Educa- 
tion, and other Examinations. By S. O. ANDREW, M.A., Head 
Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydpn. F'cap 8vo. zs. 



IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 



TBLBPHONBS. 

, sometime President 



Sir W. H. 
Institute of 



TElIjBaRAPHS AND 

PREECE, K.C.B.. etc. 
Civil Engineers. 

THB OALOULUS FOR ARTISANS. 

F.R.S., etc. 

ALaBBRA. Part U. By E. M. LANGLEY and S. R. N. BRADLY 



of th( 
By Prof. O. HENRICI. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S New Series 

OF 

Secondary education 
Text-Books. 

Bditbd by LAURIE MAGNUS. M.A.. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 



OOMMmiOTATi FRBNOH. In Two Parts. By W. MANSFIELD 
POOLE, M.A., Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, 
formerly Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors' School, and 
MICHEL BECKER, Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris; 
Author of " L'Allemand Commercial," and " Lectures E^atiques 
d'Allemand Modeme." With a Map in each Volume. Crown 8vo. 
2i. 6d, each. 

**. . . a most carefiil place of work . . . an excellent book ... we 
wannly recamnicnd to all who have to teach Commercial French." 

—Edueaiional Tifpus. 

" The good opinkm formed by us on seeing Van I. Is confirmed by the second 
instalment, really an admirable piece of work. We know of no better book to 
serve as an introduction to the more strictly technical study of Commercial 
i'rench."-^ScAM/ H^orU. 

BRITAIN OVJBU THB SBA. A Reader for Schools. Compiled 
and edited by ELIZABETH LEE, Author of " A School History of 
English Literature," etc. ; Editor of " Cowper's Task and Minor 
Poems," etc. With Four Maps of the British Empire at different 
periods. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

Mr. p. a. Barnbtt (H.M. Inspector ol Training CoUwe^.— "I congratulate 
you on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools will 
use it ; but it is almost too good for them.** 

OOBISIBIROIAIj KNOWIjBIDOB. a Manual of Business Methods 
and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo. 
9S.6d. 

" The book should be used in every senior class both of our board and orivate 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value." — 

Statist. 

INTBRMBDIATB FRBNOH GRAMMAR AND OX7T- 
UXmB or 8TNTAX, with Historical Notes. By G. H. CLARKE, 
M.A., of Hymers College, Hull, and L. R. TANQUEREY. B.te.L. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" . . . In short, we like it much, for it is full without confusion, correct without 
pedantry, and modem without vulgarity."— Cwarrftaw. 

ARITHMBTIO MADB BABY*. Lectures on method, with 
Illustrations for Teachers and Pupils. By MABEL A. MARSH. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 

This manual applies the heuristic method to arithmetic-teaching, and is 
especially recommended for use in Training Colleges and for all members of the 
t ifB rhJ F^g profession. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS- 

continued. 

OOMMBROIAIj aURMAN. In Two Parts. By GUSTAV HEIN, 
University of Berlin, and Lecturer in German (Honours) to the 
University of Aberdeen, and MICHEL BECKER, Professor of 
Modem Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. 

PART I. with a Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

This manual is uniform with the first part of Camtnerciai French by Pode and 
Becker, and is specially adapted for the use of students in commercial classes and 
continuation schools. 

PART H. In th$ Press. 

FRBNOH OOMMBROIAIj OORRBSPONDBNOB. By 
Professor CHARLES GLAUSER, and W. MANSFIELD POOLE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

" Both as a handbook and as a work of reference, the work''seeins wdl calcu- 
lated to supply the needs of advanced students, and to be of extreme utility to 
persons alreaay engaged in the practice of commercial puxsnAta."— Guardian. 

OHRONIQUB DU RBGNB DB OHARUBS IX. By 

PROSPER MERIMEE. Prepared and Edited for the use of 
Schools by Professor Eknbst Webklbv, M.A., University CoUeee, 
Nottingham. With Historical and brief Grammatical Notes, ana a 
Critic^ Essay. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

This volume which will be followed by a School edition of Z^ Gtndre de M. 
Poirier, by the same editor, and by other French and German texts, is prepared 
according to the most approved methods of modem language-teaching, and may 
confidently be recommended to the attention of masters and mistresses 

GRAMMAIRB 7RAN0AISB. A French Grammar, with 
Exercises. For the use of the Middle Classes in Schools. By W. 
MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Instructor in French to the Channel 
Squadron, formerly Assistant Master at Merchant Taylor's School, 
and , MICHEL BECKER, Professor, of Modem Languages in 
the Ecole Alsacienne at Paris. Crown 8vo. as. &/. 

THB SOUi. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of the 
Growth of Crops. By A. D. HALL, M.A. (Ozon.), Director of 
the Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust), formerly 
Principal of the South-Eastem Agricultural College. Crown 8vo. 

BNGLISH COMPOSITION AND BSSAT WRITINa. 
By L. Cope Cornford. [/» tht Press. 

BliBMBNTS OF POIilTIOAL HOONOmT. By JAMES 
BONAR, M.A., LL.D., Author of " Malthus and his Work," 



' Philosophy and Political Economy," &c. 



tin the Press. 



THBORIBS OF TAXATION. By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, 
M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck Institute. [/» the Press. 

MBROANTHiB LATV. By SIDNEY HUMPHRIES, B.A., 
LL.D.. Principal of the City of London College. [/n the Press. 

other volumes to follow. 
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Handy 



MURRAY'S 

Classical 

A NBW SYSTEM. 



MAPS. 



■illted by a. B. GRUNDY, M.A., 

BRA8BN08B COLLBGB, OXFORD. 



These Maps have been recognised as the best and most convenient in 
existence for the nse of scholars and students at the universities and 
upper classes of schools. 

The old method of engraving and hatching the mountain ranges has been 
exchanged for that of colouring the contours with flat brown and green 
tints, which is now recognisea as the best and most intelligible way of 



denoting the configuration of the land, 
with each Map. 

List or Maps in thb Sbribs: 



A separate Index is included 



QRABOIA I South and Pdto- 
GAIiUA 
BRITANNIA 
HISPANIA • 



j Morfebem Italy 



ITALIA I eouth and Btoilj. 

QBRMANIA, RHAJBTIA, 
ILIiTRIA, MOBSIA. etc. 

PALBSnNB, STRIA, and 
I>art of MBSOPOTAMIA, 
and a Map showlns St, 
Paul's Voyacres 

THB ROMAN BMPIRB 
(at dlfliarent epoclia) 

The BASTBRN BMPIRBS 
Inoludinff BGITPT 

*ASIA MINOR and MARS 
ASGAIDUM 



Two ihtets in one case, 3s. cloth . 
IS. 6d. net, paper, [now ready. 

0ns sheet, 2s. cloth ; is. net, paper. 

[now ready. 
One sheet, ss. cloth ; is. net, paper. 

[now ready 
One sheet, ss. cloth; is. net, paper. 

[now ready, 

Two sheets in one case, 3s. cloth _ 

IS. 6d. net, paper, [now ready' 

One sheet, 2S. cloth ; is. net, paper, 
[now ready. 

Thru Maps on one sheet, zs. cloth 
IS. net, paper. [now ready 

Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. doth 
IS. net, paper. [just out 

Two Maps on one sheet, ss. cloth 
IS. net. paper. [just out, 

Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. doth 
IS. net, paper, [nearly ready. 



Ah Index is bound in each case. 

"... are admirable, and will prove of g^reat assistance to students of ancient 
history. We have before warmly prcused the colour-system of the maps and we 
need only say of this one (Graecia) that it will help those that use it to rea li ze the 
relations and circumstances of the Ancient Greek States far better than any other 
map with which we are ds:ti\iaint9d."— Educational Times. 

* The preparation of this Map has been undertaken by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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THE 
PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 

Large Svo, doth extra, 6s. per volume. 



NOW READY. 
THB STUDY OP MAN : An Introduction to Ethnology. By 
Professor A. C. HADDON, D.Sc, M.A., M.R.I.A. Illustrated. 

THB GhROUNDWORE OF SOIBNOB. By ST. GEORGE 
MIVART, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

BARTH SOXTIiPTURBl. By Professor GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 

RIVBR DJS V JilliOPMBNT. As Illustrated by the Rivers of North 
America. By Professor I. C. RUSSELL. Illustrated. 

VOIiOANOBS. By Professor BONNEY, D.Sc, F.R.S. Illustrated. 

BAOTBRIA. Especially as they are related to the Economy 
OF Nature, to Industrial Processes, and to the Public 
Health. By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.R.S.E., D.P.H., 
Demonstrator of Bacteriology in King's College, London. With 
over go other Illustrations. 
Corrected (and) Edition, and with an added Chapter on Tropical 

Diseases, an Account of Malarial Infection by Mosquitoes, and other 

Subjects. 

A BOOK OF WHAIiBS. By the Editor of the Series, F. E. 
BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. With 40 Illustrations by Sidney 
Berridoe. 

THB OOMPARATrVB PHTSIOIiOGhT of the BRAIN 
AND COMPARATIVE PST OHOX.Oe7. By PROFESSOR 
JACQUES LOEB, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Chicago. 

THB STARS: A Study of the Universe. By Professor 
NEWCOMB. Illustrated. 

BXPBRIMBNTS ON ANIMALS. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
F.R.C.S. 



IN COURSE OF PRODUCTION. 

HHRBDITY". By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. Illus- 
trated. Author of " The Study of Animal Life," and co-Author of 
"The Evolution of Sex." With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations. 
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PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES-h^^^^m^. 



IN COURSE OF PRODUCTION. 

THB ANIMAIi OVUM. By P. B. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. (the 
Editor). Illustrated. 

THB RBPRODUOTION OF LIVINa BBINaS: A Com- 
PARATiVB Study. By MARCUS HARTOG, M.A., D.Sc, Professor 
of Natural History in Queen's College, Cork. Illustrated. 

MBITBORS AND OOICBTS. By Profkssor C. A. YOUNG. 

THB MBASURBMBNT OF TUB BARTH. By Prksidbmt 
MENDENHALL. 

BARTHQUAKBS. By Major DUTTON. 

PEnrSIOG-RAPEnT; OR, The Forms of Land. By Professor 
DAVIS. 

THB HIST0R7 OF 80IBNOB. By C. J. PIERCE. 

RBOBNT THBORIBS OF BVOLXTTION. By Professor 
BALDWIN. 

UFB ARBAS OF NORTH AMBRIOA: A Study in the 
Distribution of Animals and Plants. By Dr. C. HART 
MBRRIAM. 

PLANBTARY MOTION. By G. W. HILL, PIlD. 

INFBOTION AND IMMtJNITT. By GEORGE S. STERN- 
BERG, M.D., Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army. 

AGB, GROWTH, SBX, AND DBATH. By Profkssor 
CHARLES S. MINOT. Harvard Medical School. 



Other Volumes will shortly be announced, and the Series in its 
entirety will comprise volumes on every branch of Science. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
STUDENT'S MANUALS. 



Several years have passed since the death of Sir William 
Smith, and the publisher of his famous dictionaries, manuals* 
and educational works of all kinds is now engaged in the 
necessary task of revision and republication. Modem scholar- 
ship has reinforced the results of previous research, and 
modern methods of teaching have improved the old tradition. 
In accordance with these new requirements, the services of 
competent teachers and writers have been requisitioned in 
order to maintain the high level of accuracy, attractiveness, 
and usefulness which has already raised these books to the 
rank of standard school classics. No pains are spared to 
preserve for the name of Sir William Smith the place which 
it has held unchallenged throughout the schools of Great 
Britain for more than a generation; and the publisher is 
confident that masters and pupils, and the general reader too, 
will continue to recognise the unique position which it 
occupies in the educational world. 

The series of Student's Manuals, Ancient and Modern, 
issued by Mr. Murray, and most of them edited by Dr. 
William Smith, possess several distinctive features which 
render them singularly valuable as Educational Works. They 
incorporate, with judicious comments, the researches of the 
most recent historical investigators, not only into the more 
modem, but into the most remote periods of the history of 
the countries to which they refer. While each volume is 
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thos, for ordinary parposes, a complete history of the country 
to which it refers, it also contains a gnide to such further and 
more detailed information as the advanced student may desire 
on particular events or periods. At the end of each book, 
sometimes of each chapter, there are given copious lists of 
standard works which constitute the "Authorities" for a 
particular period or reign. 

Before the publication of these Student's Manuals there 
had been established, by the claims of middle class and 
competitive examiners, a large annual demand for text-books 
that should rise above the level of mere schoolboys' epitomes, 
and give to those who would master them some shadow of 
a scholarly knowledge of their subjects. Such books were 
very hard to find. Mr. Murray's Manuals, however, are the 
most suited for this purpose. They are most fit for use in 
the higher classes of good schools, where they may be 
deliberately studied through with the help of a teacher 
competent to expand their range of argument, to diversify 
their views by the strength of his own reading and reflection, 
and to elicit thought from the boys themselves upon events 
and the political changes to which they have led. The 
mature scholar also may be glad to have on his shelves these 
volumes, from which he can at a glance refresh his memory 
as to a name or date. And he will not use them for reference 
alone : he will assuredly be tempted to read them for the 
clearness of statement and the just proportion with which 
there is traced in each of them the story of a nation. 
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MURRAY'S Students Manuals. 

^ Series of Class-books for Advanced Scholars. 

Forming a Chain of History from the Earliest Ages 
DOWN to Modern Times. 



English History and Literature. 



THB STUDBNT'S HTTMB: A History op England, from 
THE Earliest Timss to the Revolution in 1688. By DAVID 
HUME. Incori)orating the Researches of recent Historians. 
Revised, corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
by J. S. BREWER, M.A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 7 Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

\* Al80 in Three Parts, u. td, each. 
I. From b.c. 55 to the Death op Richard III., a.d. 1485 
II. Henry VII. to the Revolution, x688. 
III. The Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 

*** Questions on the ** Students Hume." itmo. 9S. 

STUDBNT'S OONSTrrUTIONAL HI8T0R7 OF BNG. 
ZJLND. From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. 

STUDENT'S BIANI7AL OF BNGLISH LmgRATURB. 

A History of English Literature of the chief English Writers 
founded upon the Manual of THOMAS B. SHAW. A new Edition 
thoroughly revised. By A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, B.A., ot 
St. John's Coll., Cambridge, and Univ. Extension Lectiurer in 
English Literature. With Notes, etc. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 



STUDBHrrB SPBOIMBNS OF BINGLISH LITIIRA- 
TUXUB. Selected from the Best Writers, and arranged Chrono- 
logically. ByT. B.SHAW, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS-^oh^naI. 
Scripture and Church History, 

STtJDBINT'8 OIjD TBSTAMBNT HISTORT. Fkom thb 
Crkation op thb World to the Rbturn of thk Jews from 
Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of the Old TesU- 
ment. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. fs. 6d. 

STUDBNirS NBTW TBSTAMIINT HISTORT. With am 
Introduction, containino the Connection of the Old and 
New Testaments. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 30 Maps 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STUDBNT'S BIANITAIj OF BOOUBSIASTIOAL HIS- 
TORY. A History of the Christian Church to the Reformation. 
By PHILIP SMITH. B.A. a Vols. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 
Part I.— a.d. 30—1003. With Woodcuts. 
Part II.— a.d. 1003— 1614. With WoodcuU. 

STUDBirrS BIANI7AL OF HNGUSH OHUROH 
BXBTORT. By G. G. PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 3 Vols. 
7s. 6d. each. 

ist Period. From the Planting of the Church m Britain to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. a.d. 596—1509. 

%nd Period. From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the 
Silencing of Convocation in the Bightebnth Century, a.d. 1509 
-1717. 

Zrd Period. From the Accession of the House of Hanover to the 
Present Time. a.d. 1717—1884. 



Ancient History, 



STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORT OF THE BAST. 
From thb Earliest Times to the Conquests of Albxander 
THE Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia Media, Persia, 
Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Bv PHILIP SMITH, B.A With 70 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a, 

STUDENT'S HISTORT OF GREECE. From the 
Barlibst Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on 
the History of Uterature and Art. By Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
Thoroughly revised and in part rewritten bv G. E. Marindin, M.A. 
With many new Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7** 6^> 

STUDENT'S HISTORT OF ROME. From the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of thb Empire. With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By Dban LIDDELL. 
New and Revised Edition, incorporating the results of Modem 
Research, by P. V. M. BENBCKE, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps and numerous 
Illustrations nearly all prepared specially for this Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
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MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS.-^«««t^. 
Ancient History — qontinued, 

STUDBNirS HISTOBT OF THB ROMAN BMPIBBl. 
From the Establishmbnt of thb Empire to the Accession of 
COMMODUS, A.D. 180. With Coloured Maps and Nomerous Illustra- 
tions. By J. B. BURY, Regius Professor of Modem History at 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STUDBNTTS QIBBON. A History of the Decline and Fall 
OF THE Roman Empire. Abridged firom the Original Work by 
Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. A New and Revised Edition 
in Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

PART I.— From the Accession of Com modus to the Death 
OF Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and 
Late Fellow of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at 
Brasenose Collie, Oxford. 

PART II.— From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople 
. BY THE Turks. By J. G. C. ANDERSON, M.A., late Fellow of 

Lincoln College, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 



Europe, 



STUDBNT'S HISTOR7 OF MODBRN BUBOPB. 

From the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453, 
TO the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Profipssor of Modem History, University 
of Edinburgh. 4tn Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

STUDBNT'S HISTOBT OF BUBOPB DUBING THB 
lfZDDZ.B AOBS. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
7*. 6d. 

France, 

STUDBNT'S HISTOBT OF FBANOB. From the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. JERVIS, 
M.A. A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and in great part re- 
written, by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Censor of Cnrist Church, 
Oxford. With a Chapter on Ancient Gaul by F. HAVERFIELD. 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Coloured Maps, ana 
many new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



Qeography. 



STUDBNT'S BIANUAL OF ANOIBNT GBOGBAPHT. 
By Canon BEVAN, M.A. 150 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

STUDBNT'S GBOGhBAPHT OF BBTTISH INDIA 

Political AND Physical. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Sir Wm. SMITH'S 
Smaller Manuals. 

niMW 'WorlEB have be«n drawn up for the iMxrmr Fonna, at tlia 
reqneat of aereral teaohem, who require more elementary booka 
than the STUDBMT'S HZ8TORZOAI. MAIIUAI.8. 

SMAIiIiBB HISTOR7 OF BNGLAND. From the Barubst 
TiMBS TO THE Ybak 1887. Revised and enlarged. By Prof. 
RICHARD LODGE, M.A. With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SMATiTiTHB HISTOR7 OF QRBBOII. From the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations. Thoroughly revised by G. B. Marimdin, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" Most excellently suited to its purpose ; distinguished above all things by its ' 
lucidity. Altogetlier the book is excellent."— (;«Mrrftoi«. 

SMAIjIiHB HISTORT* of ROICB. From the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment op the Empire. Thoroughly 
revised by A. H. J. Greenidob, M.A., Fellow of Hertford CoUe^^ 
Oxford. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Empire to x i7 A. D. , 
by G. MiDDLBTON, M.A., under the Direction of Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. With Coloured Map, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

The " Smaller Histiory of Rome " has been written and arranged 00 the nme 
plan, and with the same object, as the " Smaller History of Greece." Like that 

work it comprises sr "^ '-- ' — ^^-" -" "' — * ' "" 

tries with which it d 



work it comprises separate chapters on the institutions and literature of the coun> 



SMAIiIiBR HISTORT OF BNGLISH UTBRATURll. 

Giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. By JAMBS 
ROWLEY. Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SJULAiaJSR SPBOIMBNS OF BNGhlilSH LTHDRATURB. 

Selected from the Chief Authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

While the " Smaller History of English Literature " supplies a rapid but trust- 
worthy sketch of the lives of our chief writers, and of the successive inftuences 
which fanparted to their writings their peculiar character, the presoit work supplies 



choice examples of the works themselves, accompanied by all the explanadons 

reouired for their per' " * '— *"" " "■ '-"- ■*— ^ ' 

to be used together. 



ouired for Vtieix perfect explanation. The two works are thus especially desig n ed 



SBIAIjIjBR OIjASSIOAL MTTHOIiOGT. With Translations 
from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. With 90 
Woodcuts. Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6^. 

This work lias been prepared by a lady for the use of schools, and youngpersoos 
of both sexes. In common with many other teachers, she has long feh the want 
of a consecutive account of the heathen deities, which might safely be placed in 
the hands of the young, and yet contain all that is generally n e c ess ar y to enalMe 
them to understand the classical allusions they may meet with in proee or poetry, 
and to appreciate the meanings of works of art. 

A carefolly prepared set ofQUESTiONS is aopended, the answen to wb^b wtU 
be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 
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SIR WM. SMITH'S SMALLER MANUALS 

— continued. 

BMALUSR. SORIPTUBB HISTOB7 OF THB OLD 
AND THX Ma'Vr TBSTAMBHT. In Three Divisions:— I. Old 
Testament History. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments. 
III. New Testament History to a.d. 70. Edited bv Sir WM. SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. Small Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
" This book is intended to be used with, and not in place of, the Bible. The 
result is most satisfactory," — lAe Stantlard. 

STVTAT.T.TOR ANOIBNT HISTOBT OF THB BAST. 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquest op Alexander the 
Great. By PHILIP SMITH, B. A. With 70 Woodcuts. Small 
Crown 8vo. 3$. 6d. 

SHALLBB l^IANUAL OF ANOIBNT GBOGRAPHl? 

By Canom BEVAN, M.A. With Woodcuts. Small Crown 8vc. 



Mrs. Markham's Histories. 

EQUSTTOBY' OF BNGIjAND. From the First Invasion by the 
Romans to 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter, 
zoo Woodcuts. 35. 6d. 

HISTOBY* OF FRANOB. From the Conquest op Gaul by 
Julius C^bsar to 1878. Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY* OF G-IDRMAN7. From its Invasion by Marius 
TO 1880. 50 Woodcuts. 3s. &d. 



Little Arthur's Histories. 

HISTORY OF BNGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. From the 

Roman Invasion down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. i6mo. is. 6d. 

" I never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of diildren 

or their entertainment, so philosopliical, and written with such simplicity. "—Mrs. 

MARCBTT. 

HISTORY OF FRANOB. From the Earliest Times to the 
Fall op the Second Empire. With Map and Illustrations. 
i6mo. «. 6d. 

" The Jaded schoolboy, surfeited with tales and the ' over-pressure ' ansina; from 
long attention to lives and adventures, will, towards the 'latter part of his holiday, 
turn with some relief to this book, and b^in feastinfl^ afiesh. Those who know 
what ' Little Arthur's Ei«land ' did to popularise the subject among little folks, 
will know what to expect in this ' France.' The book is capitally illustrated, and 
very wisely the compiler does not reject the exciting and legendary parts of the 
sublect"— %SrA««/marilfr. 

HISTORY OF GRBBOB]. By A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. With 
Map, Plans and Illustrations, reap 8vo. as. 6d. 
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Sir Wm. SMITH'S 
Biblical dictionaries. 

DICmONAB7 OF THS BIBUB : compkisimo its Amtiquitxks, 
BiooRAPHV. Gbookapnv, AND Natural Histort. By Various 
Writers. With IHostimtions. 3 vols. Enlarged and revised 
Edition. Medinxn 8vo. £4 45. 

CompUU stts o/the above work may b* purchased through any Book- 
uUsr at reduced raUs. : 

OONOISB DIOnONABT OF THIS BIBI«]B. Condensed 
from the larger Work. For Families and Studente. With Maps 
and 300 Illustrations. Medium 6vo. sis. 

A Dtctionaiy of the Bibla, in some form 01 another, is indumensable for everjr 
IkmUy. To students in the Univ«rrities, and in the Upper Forms at Schools, to 
ptirate fomilies. and to that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at 
rtsuits simply, this CONCISE DICTIONARY will, it is believed, supply all that is 
necessary <or the eincidation and explanation of the Bible. 

UMATiT.HIR DIOnONABT OF THIB BIBI«]B. Abridged 
from the larger Work. For Schools and Young Persons. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

"An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation of 
Dr. Wm. Smith s Bible Dicttonary. The work has been done as only a careful and 
intelligent scholar could do it. which preserves to us the essential scholarship and 
value of each article."— ifrMrA Quarterly Review. 



The two following Works are intended to furnish a complete account 
of the leading Personages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, 
Writings, and Controversies of theChristian Church from the 
time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. They commence 
at the period at which the '* Dictionary of the Bible " leaves off, 
and form a continuation of it. 

DIOnONART OF OHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIBS. The 

History, Institutions, and Antiauities of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Archdeacon 
CHEETHAM, D.D. With IllustraUons. a Vols. Medium 8vo. 
. £3 13*- 6d. 

"The work before us is unusually well done. A more acceptable present for a 
candidate for h<^ orders, or a more valuable book for any library, than the 
'Dictionary of Christian Antiquities' could not easfly be {oviXkd.'^Saturday 
Review. 

DIOnONART OF OHRISTIAN BIOORAPHT, UTBRA- 
TURB, 8BCT8, AND DO0TIUNS8. Edited by Sir WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., and HENRY WACE, D.D. 4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 
£6 i6s. 6d. 

" The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the contri- 
butors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation. In these 
volumes we wdcome the most important addition that has been made for a century 
to the historical library of the En^^h theotogical studeax."— Times. 
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Sir Wm. SMITH'S 
CLASSICAL Dictionaries. 

"X am extremely fflad of the opportixnlty of eipioiiiilng to you 
the mtrang eenee of obligation whioh Z, in oommon with all teaohers 
and lorers of olaasioal literatnre, feel to yon for your admirable 
XMotionariee." — ^Rev. Br, MAWTKBY", late Head Master of Bton . 
OoUese. 

DIOT IONAK Y OF GRBBE AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QX7XTZK8. Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic 
Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, etc. 
Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Oxford, Hon. 
Ph.D., Leipzig ; WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., Late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge; G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., Late Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
With 900 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 

OONOISH DIOT IONAKY OF QKBEIK AND ROMAN 
ANTZQUXTEBS. Based on Sir Wm. Smith's larger Dictionary, 
and Incorporating the Results of Modern Research. Edited by 
F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
With over 1,100 Illustrations taken from the best examples of 
Ancient Art. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

SMALLBR DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITmS. Abridged 
from Sir Wm. Smith's larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GhREIBlE AND ROMAN BIO- 
ORAPHT AND 1C7TH0Z.007. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Sir WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated by 564 
Engravings on Wood. In 3 Vols. Medium 8vo. 845. 

OLASSIOAI. DIOTIONARY OF MYTHOIiOGY. BIO- 
ORAPHT, AND OBOORAPHT, compiled rom Sir Wm- 
Smith's larger Dictionaries. In great part re- written by G. E. 
MARINDIN, M.A., late Fellow oi King's College, Cambridge, some 
time Assistant Master at Eton College. With over 800 Woodcuts. 
Thoroughly Revised Edition. 8vo. i8s. 

SMAIiliBR OliASSIOAIi DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the above Work. With aoo Woodcuts. In great part re-written 
by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., some time Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GRBBE AND ROMAN GBO- 
OXLAPHT*. Illustrated by 534 Engravings on Wood. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 56s. 
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Sir Wm. SMITH'S 
LATIN Dictionaries. 

** I nmiMAmr Dr. Wto. Bmltli** PtetionMi— to have oonfarrad » 
g r ta l and laattac at nlu a o& thm omm of oU—fool loamlng in this 



**I have found Dr. Wto. Smith** lAtla Dlotionnry a g r oa t 
oottToolonoo to mo. I tltfak tbot ho hao boon totf Jndloloaa la 
what ho hao omtttod, aowoU ao what he hao taumrtod.**— Dr. BOOTT. 

OOMPIjBTB ZaATIM-BNOUSH DIOnONART. Based on 
THE Works op Porcsllini amd Frbund. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar. Measures, Weights, Money, and a Dictionary 
opPropbrNamkb. By Sir wm. smith, D.C.L.,LL.D. Medium 
8vo. amd Edition. i6i. 

" This work aim* at perfonniitf the same service for the Latin language as 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon has done for the Gredc Great attention has been 
paid to Etymokwyi in which department eg 
maintain a supenfiwity over all esrang Latin I 



SMAZiZJOR liATIM-BNOUSH DIOTIONART. With a j 

Separate Dictionary op Proper Names, Tables op Roman 
Moneys, &c. Thoroughly revised and in great part re-written. 
Edited by Sir WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A. The 
Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Square 
zamo. 7$. 6d. 

This edition of Dr. Smith's 'Smaller Latfai-Englidi Dictbnanr' is to a great 
extent a new and original Work:. Every article has been carefully revised. 

OOPIOUS AND ORinOAL BNGhUSH-LATIN DIO- 
TIONAR7. Compiled from Original Sources. By Sir WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. Medium 8vo. i6s. 

It has been the obtect of the Authors of this Woik to produce a more complete ! 

and more perfect CNGLISH-Latin DICTIONARY than yet exists, and every 
article has been the result of original and independent research. | 

Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers : and those 
phrases are as a general rule given in both English and Latin. ) 

I 

SMAIiIiBB BNGIiISH-IiATIN DIOTIONAR7. Abridged 
from the above Work, by Sir WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A., 
for the use of Junior Classes. Square x2mo. 75. 6d. \ 

" An Engiish-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and country. 1 

It will take absolutely the first rank, and be the standard £ng^ish-Latin Dictionary 
as long as either tongue endures. Even a general examination of the pages wut 
serve to reveal the mmute pains taken to ensure its fulness and philologicsu vahxe, 
and the ' work is to a large extent a dictionary of the EngUsh language, as well as 
an English-Latin DIcdonary.' "—Em^UsA Ckurdtman. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S CLASS BOOKS. 

Languages. 

FRBNOH STUMBLING BLOCKS AND BNGLISH 
8TBPPINO STOMSS. By FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., late 
Senior French Master at Eton College. Fcap. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Mr. Frands Tanrer's skill as a teacher of French to Englishmen is well known. 
His thorough knowledge dboth languages, and his thirtv jrears' experience as a 
master at Eton, have anorded him exceptional opportunities of Judging what axe 
the difficulties, pitfalls, and stuniUng-blocks wUch beset the path of an English- 
man in his study ol French. 

THB TBOHNIOAL SOHOOIi FRBNOH GRAMMAR. 

By Dr. W. KRISCH, sometime Teacher of Latin and Greek at the 
Birmingham Midland Institute, Examiner in Modem Languages to 
the Midland Counties' Union of Educational Institutions. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

A OHniiD'S VIRBT IjATIN BOOK. Comprising Nouns, 
Pronouns, and Adjbctivks, with the Vbrbs. With ample and 
varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and new order of 
Cases given. By T. D. HALL, M.A. Enlarged Edition, including 
the Passive Verb. xGmo. 2S. 

TRANSIjATION at SIGHT; or. Aids to Facility in thb 
Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully 
selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. By 
Professor T. D. HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 

GRBBK GRAMMAR AOOIDBNOB] AND SYNTAX 
rOR 8CHOOXJSI AND COZJJiOBS. By JOHN THOMPSON, 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Senior Classical 
Master, High School, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

One of the chief objeots of this book is to bring witliin the reach of theyoonmr 
generation of students and schoolboys some of the results of the Ui^iifsdc ois* 
coveries of the present day. It is therefore written in accordance with the philo- 
logical views of the Grundriss der VerzUichenden GrammariM of Professors 
brugmann and Delbrfick, of P. Giles' MatuuU qf Comparattve Philology, of G. 
Meyer's Griechischt GrammtMk and of other scholars. Use has also been made 
of the Third Edition, revised by Drs. Blass and Gerth, of Kuhner's Au^/Uhrliche 
GramnuUiJk der GrieckischtH Sprtukt, and of several school Greek Grammars in 
use in Germany. 

The Grammar consists of two parts In one volume, Part I. containing the Acci- 
dence, and Part II. the Syntax. The forms and speUing in use in Attic Greek axe 
given accordingto the latest authorities, and there are special notes on Homeric 
peculiarities. There are also tables of Greek verbs arranged on a new plan, in- 
cluding (a) a list of the chief types of verbs, (b) a list of common Attic verbs regu- 
lar accorduig to the types in (a), and (c) a list of the irregular verbs with the irrqruisur 
forms printed in special type. This arrangement is intended to remove many 
misconceptions about Greek verbs. Brief notes on syntax, &c, are given with 
each verb stating the ordinary constructions and any special uses. There will also 



1 part C- -_ -r , . 

bef^iimer may have no difficulty in distinguishing the more'important sections. 
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MR MURRAY'S CLASS BOOKS-contmuML. 

L anguages— -continued. 

"PBINOJFIA GRJ9BBOA. An Introduction to the Study of Greek, 
comprehending Grammar Delectus, and Exercise Book with 
Vocabularies. By H. E. HUTTON, M.A. Balliol CoUege, 
Oxford. For the use of the Lower Forms in Public and Private 
Schools. Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

BIiUOIDATIONS OF THB STUDBNT*S GhRBBK 
gRAMMAR. By Prof. CURTIUS. From the German, with the 
Author's sanction. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. and Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A SHORT PRAOTIOAIi HBBRBW GRAMMAR; with 
AN Appendix. Containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis I — VI, and 
Psalms I— VL Grammatical Analysis Vocabulary. By the Rev. 
STANLEY LEATHES, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7». 6d. 

PRAOnOAL SPANISH. A Grammar of the Spanish Language. 
With Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 

Part J. : Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, etc. 

Part II. : Verbs, etc., with Copious Vocabi'laries. 

By Don FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA, Taylorian Teacher of 

Spanish in the University of Oxford. 2 Parts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Tbls book has in the niAin been fonned on the plan of Sir WiOiam Smith's well- 
known and deservedly popular " Principia Ladna, Part I." It possesses, however, 
one new feature which is as novel as it is likely to prove valuable to the student 
who uses the book. Engrlish people, for the most part, who set themselves to 
leara Spanish, are not children, out either would-be travellers in the country, 
students of its literature, or persons enraged In commerce with Spain or Spanisa- 
spealdng countries. It has therefore oeen the aim of the Editor throughout to 
avoid the old-fashioned Ollendorfen sentences in illustration of the grammar, and 
instead to make use of phrases and expressions which are likdy to prove of prac- 
tical use to the traveller and the man of business. 



Qradus. 

AN BNGhLISH-IiATIN GhRADUS, OR VBRSB DIO- 
TIOVART. for Schools. By A. C. AINGER, Trinity ColL, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant- Master at Eton College, and the late H. G. 
WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. This Gradus is on a new 
plan, intended to simplify the Composition of Latin Verses by 
Classical Meanings, selected Epithets and Synonyms, etc. Crown 
8vo. 9(. 
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MR. MURRAY'S CLASS BOOKS^-continued. 



Geography, 



PRBPABATOBT GhBOaRAPHT for IRISH SOHOOIiS. 

AVith numerous Coloured Maps, Relief Maps, Plans, and Views of 

well-known Places in Illustration of Geographical Terms. By 

JOHN COOKE, M.A., Lecturer in Geography, Church of Ireland 

Training College; and Examiner to the Board of Intermediate 

Education. Small Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

" Mr. Cooke's eminent services to the literature of education have seldom been 
better illustrated than in this Geography for Irish Schools. ... Mr. Cooke 
claims that his Geogfraphy is sugig^esave rather than exhaustive. He xs^ht 
reasonably have jerone a step further, and claimed the high merit of charm of 
attractiveness, with such a wealth of apt illustration drawn from our own 
country, no child could for a moment foil to comprehend what he sees and hears." 

—Th€ Irish Times. 



History and Literature. 



THB GhROWTH OF THB BMPIBB. By A. W. JOSE. 

With many Coloured and other Maps and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
" .... an eminently useful book .... as serviceable as it is readable. 
It is systematic in method and accurate in statement."— rA^ Globe. 

HAIiIiAM'S OONSTrrUnONAL HISTOR7 OF BNGh 
ZiAND, Obaptem Z. to ZX. Bound together in i Volume for the 
special use of candidates for the London University Examinations. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

BUROPB IN THB MIDDIiB AGhHS. By OLIVER J. 
THATCHER, Ph.D., and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D. 
Large Crown 8vo. 9s. 

This work has been written by men who have had long experience in teaching, 
to supply the want of a compendious History of Mediaeval Europe, from the 
middle of the Fourth to the close of the Fifteenth Century, which has been long 
felt in the universities and schools. A distinguished Professor of Modem History 
in one of our leading universities, to whom a copy has been sent, writes : 

'* The book covers ground on which it has always been hard to get a suitable 
book for educational purposes, and, so far as I can Judge— 1 have as yet only 
examined the German History of the loth Century— it is thoroughly sound and 
clear 

A aONBRAIi HISTOR7 OF BUROPB]. 860-1900. 

By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, 
Authors of " Europe in the Middle Ages." Revised and adapted to 
. the requirements of English Colleges and Schools, by Arthur 
Hassall, M. a. , Christ Church, Oxford. With Bibliographies at the 
end of each section. With Maps, Genealogical Tables. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
". . . a model of condensation, omitting no essential fiaicts. , . . The 
volume is greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chron<^ogical and genealogical 
tables. Among general histories this will take a leading place."— 

Dunaee Advertiser. 
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MR. MURRAY'S CLASS BOOKS— conHniud, 

Hisiory and Literature — continued. 

POFOIiAB HlffTORT* OF THH OHUROH OF 
WmOlLMJKD, Fkom thb Baklwst Times to the Present Day. 
By the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, The Lord 
Bishop of Ripen. Illostrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

"Th« litl* ta, pOTlMfM. hardly wide enotvli for the contents ; one would almost 
can the book a Uatory of Christianity in Fiyland. . . . He has the true 
ludldal spirit, and Is passionately eager to be entirely &ir to every one. His 
nistory is unpartial to the last degree. . . . His book should have a ven wide 
circulation, and can do nothing but good wherever it is read."— AftfrwAv Air/L 



THB PUBUO SOHOOIj SPBAKJOK. Compiled by F. 
WARRE CORNISH. M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton CoUege. 
Large 8vo. ys. 6d. 

This work, as its name implies, is a collection of pieces suitable for recitation at 
school " speeches." The Kdltor has made his selection in the widest manner and 
from various langua ges Greek, Latin, English. German, French and Italian. He 
has included drama, general poetry, orations and other prose pieces, andent and 
modem. The Editor Is in hopes that no serious omissions can be found, unless it 
be those intentional ones from classics that are at everyone's command, which he 
has left out to make room for those more difficult of access. 

It will be noticed that he has in many cases given an extract longer than is 
sufficient for a single recitatkm— he has done this advisedly with a view to afford- 

■ " ■ u 

i most complete 

" No such coo^Mehensive work has hitherto been issued, and in our opinion 
-' The Public School Speaker ' has leaped at a single bound into the very foremost 
lank, and has become the classic of its kind."— 7a« BookseiUr. 



sufficient for a single recitatkm— he has done this advisedly with a v 
log greater scopefor Individual requirements and individual taste. 
The publisher is of opinion that the Speaker wMl be found the n 



■XaBmVTART TIAOHBRB* OBRTZFZOATa BDirXOH. 

STANIjinrS lilFB OF ARNOLD. With a Preface by Sir 
JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Training Colleges. Large type, 800 pages, in i volume. With 
Photogravure Portrait and z6 half-tone Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

" Stanley'% Life of Arnold has been selected by the Board of Education as a 
subject of examination for intending teachers, so that this edition will be 
heartily welcomed."— iTrfttai/flma/ Times. 



JBSOP'S FABIjIDS. A New Version. Chiefly from the Original 
Sources. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Illustrations by John Tbnnibl. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

" This work is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness with which each 
tale Is narrated ; and the book has been relieved of those tedious and unprofitaUe 
appendages called 'morals.' which used to obscure and disfigure the andent 
editions of the work." — Tk* Examiner. 
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MR. MURRAY'S CLASS BOOKS -continued. 

Classical Study. 

OHAPTBRS FROM ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. By J. H. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mason University College, Birmingham. Author of ''The Ele- 
ments of Ethics." Large crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

" We cannot commend these ' chapters' too hi^^hly, not only to teachers, but 
to all students ot Aristotle or of moral philosophy who feel that the problems of 
the Old Greeks are in any way unreal in these later days, or their solutions out of 
date."— Pi/ot. • 

HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlinson's Translation. 
With the Notes abridged for the use of Students. By A. J. 
GRANT, M.A., of King's College. Cambridge ; Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds; Author of "Greece in the Age ot 
Pericles." With Map and Plans. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

" The delig^htful pages of the old Greek whose flavour has been so admirably 
presented bv Canon Rawlinson, will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle 
than heretofore. There is no better introduction to Greek history and literature 
than Herodotus, and the English reader g^ets him here under the best possible 
conditioas."—Literaty IVorld. 

THE STOR7 OF THE PERSIAN WARS AS TOU) 

VT HBRODOTUS. In English. Selected, arranged and edited, 

so as to form a History Reading Book for Schools. By the Rsv. 

C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head Master of Tonbridge School. With 

Uustrations, Map and Plans. Crown 8vo. 2&. 6d. 



Biblical Study. 



GREEK TESTAMENT READER. For Use in Schools, 
comprising consecutive Extracts from the Synoptic Gospel and 
Passages from the Epistles of St. Paul. By THEOPHILUS D. 
HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

THE SUNRISE OF REVELATION. New Testament 
Teachings for Secondary Schools. A Sequel to " The Dawn of 
Revelation." By Miss M. BRAMSTON, Author of "The Dawn 
of Revelation," "Judaea and her Rulers," etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
" We do not think that any good judge will f^et far in the book without 
discovering that it is one of rare merit and exceptionally well suited to the class 

tn v-hOTT, ft h --•-•r-.--r-» V'r -« ' } -f ^v^- »--i<-|l: liV.c'y tc ^f rr> —rfit] 

to Ihv lU'iLUtT'- 'Jl •31' u '.J I M tii ry SLln^niu in thv iiri;t''ir^i''i'Jti n! tki-lr ii:ri[jLiirL' k>^jii^ 
than tUi&L It ih clear, accurate, and fuU u1 icstru ctiuTi aniJ su]p£G:^tivcnc&i». Mi^ 
Rram^lun shows a carrLfiete nt knnwlei^EC of the preiEJit fKUfVbon of ciitid^ru 3A to 
thn r^qupB^K ^nd Acts, put she wisely t^ep* her leafninjj In the Uick^ouod, anj 
it OTili birtiqys (tidf by an occ^siitiu^ jpCJitmnce or e^Jtchct. 1\ is a en«t di«l to 
iay of any book dEfalin^ vrith the Sctiplute blbtoiir tJiat It la Kliimi^' wJULOut 
twiiii; dryn iind revet^tii without Jih^ tr^icc uf ' prdschiiiu'.' Vet Mim BmiiBtmi 
itA<t iuctfstdtii iti M TlLisi iiaul libun. We do not ctten prai^? l bdolc sa 
Lillrcscrt^eJij', bat w* ihall be sLlrpriMKt iVshu does iiol Dttmct 3. circle of reajder^ 
Efu larffnr than tlliilt Kv which sHvb h^s addrei^aed liers^Lf in thf: ^^t in^Eiuice."^ — 
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MR. MURRAY'S CLASS BOOKS— continmd. 

Biblical Study— continued 

THB STUDUKTS OOMMBNTART on THB BIBI.B. 

Abridged from the " Speaker's Commentary." Edited by John M. 
Fuller, M.A., Vicar of Bexley, and formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Old Testament.— P^oi. /.—Genesis to Deuteronomy. Vol. II. — 
Joshua to Esther. Vol. ///.—Job to SOng of Solomon. Vol. IV. — 
Isaiah to Malachi. 

New Testament.— Ko/. /.—Gospels to Acts. Vol. //.—Epistles 
to Revelation. 

THB BIBIjID in THB HOLT I«AND. Extracted from 
Dean Stanley's work on Sinai and Palestine. With Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



Science (Elementary & Oeneralj, ' 

STUDBNT'S BIiBMBNTS OF QBOLOGT. By Sis 

CHARLES LYELL. Thoroughly revised by Prof. J. W. J UDD. , 

Crown 8vo. With 600 Woodcuts. 95. t 

BIiBMBNTS OF AQRIOUIiTURB. A Text-Book. Pr«pared ! 

under the authority of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. \ 

By W. FREAM, LL.D. New Edition (Seventh). Crown 8vo. 1 

3S. 6d. I 

A HAND7 BOOK OF HORTIOUIiTURB . An iNTRODucTioit I 

TO THB Theory and Practice of Gardening. With lUustratioas 
and Diagrams. By F. C. Hayes, M.A., Rector of Raheny ; Lectocer 
in Practical Horticulture in Alexandra College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. | 

2S. 6d. net. 

". . . Just th« book to place in th« hands of younr amateurs and Stadents. 
and should find a place on the shelves of every Villajre and County CooncO 
Library."— TVk* /^i^/rfT 

THB INVXSIBIjB POWBRS OF NATURB ; some Elbm km- 
tary Lbssons in Physical Science, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Gravitation, Solids, Fluids, Electricity, Magnetism, etc. 
• By E. M. CAILLARD. Post 8vo. 6$. 

" We have rarely met with a work of the kind in which so much infonnatioa is 
so clearly and so accurately set forth."— <;an&N«r'x ChronicU. 

OOIiOUR IN NATURB : A Study in Biology. By MARION 
NEWBIGIN. Crown 8vo. 75. &/. 

" All who seek for well sifted results, and not merely superficial infonnatioa, 
will thank her for this book, and conirratulate her on a very timely contributioa to 
biolopcal literature."— Joumai ^Education. 
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MR. MURRAY'S CLASS BOOKS— continued. 
Science — continued. 

BARIjT OHAPTEIRS in SCIBNOB. a First Book op 
Knowledge of Natural History, Butany, Physiology, 
Physics and Chemistry for Young People. By Mrs. W. 
AWDRY (Wife of the Bishop of South Tokyo. Japan). Edited by 
W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" De se rve s a warm welcome from all teachers of the younsr. . . . The 
illustrations are models of clear, careful, and unconventional work."— Literaiurg. 

" It can be confidently recommended to the younf as a sound and pleasantly 
written introduction to seience."— £Pt<an<«(». 

BLBOTRIOITT. The Science of the Nineteenth Century. A 
Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. CAILLARD. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THB FIVJU WINDOWS OP THIB SOUIj: A Popular 
Account of the Human Senses. By EDWARD HAMILTON 
AITKEN, author of '*The Tribes on my Frontier," "Behind the 
Bungalow," " A Naturalist on the Prowl." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" There is probably nothing in recent literature which will so surely lead to a 
thirst for further ana more technical knowled|?e than the author's treatment oi 
these difficult subjects. . , . It is admirably written and cannot fail to fdve 
pleasure. It is so seldom that such a really good book as this is published that 
the hope may be expressed that it will meet with the success it deserves, and find 
a place in every good public and private library." — Manchtster Guardian. 



Jurisprudence. 



AN ANAIiTSIS OF AUSTHTS JURISPRUDIBNOB. 

By GORDON CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STUDBNirS BDinOK OF AUSTIirS JURISPRU- 
DUNOB. Compiled from the larger work. By ROBERT 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo. las. 
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Sir Wm, SMITH'S 
Educational Series. 

English Course. 

PRIMARY BNOU8H GRAMMAR fur Elemenuxy Sohoola. 
With 134 Biercises and carefully graduated passing lessons. By 
T. D. HALL, M.A. x6mo. ii. 

SOHOOIi B9Ain7AIi OF BNGLISH QRAMBCAR. With 
Historical Introduction and copious Eierdses. By Sir WM. 
SMITH. D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF BNQIilSH OOMPOSITION. With Copioas 
Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Suited equally fov Schoob 
and for Private Students of English. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



French Course, 

FRBNOH PRINOIPIA, Part X A First French Coursb. 
conuining Grammar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocabularies 
and Materials for French Conversation. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

APPBINDIZ TO FRBNOH PRINOIPIA, Part L Contalnhig 
Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

FRBNOH PRINOIPIA, Part IL A Rbadino Book. Containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from 
the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and 
copious Etymological Dictionary. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

FRBNOH PRINOIPIA, Part IIL Prosb CoMrosiTion. Con- 
taining a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d, 

THB STUDBNT^S FRBNOH GRAMMAR; Practical amd 
Historical. For the I1:ohsr Forms. By C. HERON-WALL 
with Imtroductiom by M. LittrA. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A SMAIiLBR FRBNOH GRAMBCAR. For ths Middle and 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. Crown Svo. 
3t.6(l. 
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SIR WM. SMITH'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

— continued. 

Qerman Course 

QBRMAN PRINOIPIA, Part I. A First German Course. 
Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies and 
materials for German Conversation. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

QBRMAN PRINOIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from 
the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes and 
Dictionary. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6i. 



Italian Course , 

ITAIjIAN PRINOIPIA, Part L A First Italian Course. 
Containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries, &c. Thoroughly revised and in part re-written by C. F. 
COSCIA, Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ITAIjIAN PRINOIPIA, Part II. A First Italian Reading- 
Book, containing Fables. Anecdotes, History, and Passages from the 
best Italian Authors, with Quesdons, Notes, and an Etymological 
Dictionary. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 



Spanish Course. 

8PANIBH. PRINOIPIA. Part I. A First Spanish Course. 
Containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries, on the Plan of Sir Wm. Smith's " Prindpia Latina." By 
H. J. WEINTZ. Crown 8vo. [/n the Press. 



Latin Course, 

THE YOUNG BEGINNER'S COURSE. 



I. FIRBT LJLTIH BOOK.-Gram- 

mar. Easy Questions, Exercises 
and Vocabularies. F'cap 8vo. 

25. 

IL BEGOHD ULTIH BOOK.-An 

easy Latin Reading Book with 
Analysis of Sentences. F'cap 
8vo. 2S. 



III. THIRD ULTIH BOOK.-Ex- 

eroises on the Syntax, with 
Vocabularies. F'cap 8vo. ss. 

lY. FOURTH LATIH BOOIL-A 

Latin Vocabulary for Begin- 
ners, arranged according to 
Subjects and . Etymologies. 
F'cap 8vo. 25. 



PRINOIPIA IaATINA, Part I. First Latin Course, 
Grammar. Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 38th Edition, 
Thoroughly revised so as to meet the requirements of Modern 
Teachers and Scholars. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

APPBINDIZ TO PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part L Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. Crown 8vo. 25.6a. 
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SIR WM. SMITH'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

— conUmmd. 

Latin Course — continued, 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part II. Rsadikg Book. An Intro- 
duction to Ancient Mythology, Geography. Roman Antiquities, and 
History. With Notes and a Diotionary. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA IaATINA, Part IIL Poetry, z. Easy Hexameters, 
and Pentameters. 2. Eclogao Ovidianas. 3. Prosody stnd Metre. 
4. First Latin Verse Book. Crown 8va 3$. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA LATIN A, Part IV. Prosb Composition. Rules 
of Syntax, with Bxamples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Bzer- 
cises on the Syntax. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Talks and Amkcdotbs 

PROii Ancisnt History for Translation into Latin Prosb. 
With an English-Latin Vocahulary. By Sir WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Revised and considerably enlarged. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 3s. 6d 

THB STUDBNT*S LATIN GRAMMAR. For tbb Usx of 

C0LLSGB8 AND THB Higher Forms in Schools. By Sia WM. 
SMITH, LL.D., and T.D.HALL. Crown Sto. 6s. 

SMALLBR LATIN GRAMMAR. For tmb Middls amd 
Lower Forms. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



Oreefc Course ^ 

INITIA GRJDOA, Part I. A First Greek Course, conudning 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. fl6tb 
Edition. Edited and carefully revised by Francis Brooks, M.A., 
Professor of Classics at University Colleee, Bristol, and formerly 
Classical Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

APPBNDIZ TO INITIA QRAOA, Part I. Containiiv 

Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analvsed, serving as an Introdaocion to 
Initia Gr^bca, Part II. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

INITIA ORiBOA, Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 
With a Lexicon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

INITIA GRyOiOA. Part IIL Prose Composition. Containing 
the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

THB STUDIDNT'S GRJDBK GRAMMAR. For the Hiobbb 
Forms. By Professor CURTIUS. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SMALUDR GRJDBK GRAMMAR. For the Middle and | 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. Crown 8vo. l 
35. 64. 
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Eton College books. 

BTON LATIN GRAMMAR. For use in the Higher Forms. 
By FRANCIS HAY RAWLINS, M.A., Fellow of King's Coll., 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton College, and Rev. 
W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford Coll., Oxford. Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" The Syntax has the merit of compressing: a great deal of matter into a short 
space, and of avoidii^ much of the technical terminoloirv which afflicts some of the 
readers of the Public School Grammar. It is also lucid in anansrement, and clear 
in its presentation of facts."— Prof. NETTLESHIP in the Classical Review, 

BTON IBIilBMIBNTART LATIN GRAMMAR. For use in 

the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction of the Head 
Master, by A. C. AINGER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Crown 8vo. ^. 6d. 

PRBPARATOR7 IBTON LATIN GRAMMAR. Containing 
the Accidence and the Syntax Rules with the sanction of the Head 
Master. ByA. C. AINGER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
H. G. V/llTTLB, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Crown 8vo. 25. 

IBTON LATIN S7NTAX AND IBXBRCISIB BOOK. Con- 
sisting of pages 97-127 and 152-306 from the Eton Elementary Latin 
Grammar, together with the First Latin Exercise Book. Compiled, 
with sanction of the Head Master, by A. C. AINGER, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 55. 

A FIRST LATIN BXBRCISIB BOOK. Adapted to the Eton 
d Latin Grammar. By A. C. AINGER, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

OVID LBSSONS : being Easy Passages selected from the Elegiac 
Poems of Ovid, with Explanatory Notes by A. C. AINGER, M.A., 
and H. F. W. TATHAM, M.A., of Trim'ty College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Masters at Eton Collie. Crown 8vo. 2s. Cd. 

BTON HORACB. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Sasculare. 

With Notes. By F. W. CORNISH, M.A. In Two Parts. With 

Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

As it is considered desirable that the notes should be used only in the 

preparation of the lesson, and not in the class, they are bound up separate 

nrom the text. 

"One good featuie is that the notes are printed entirely separate from the text 
in a separate volume. They are Just those that are suited to boys at that stage." 
—Schcalmaster. 

BTON nZBROISBS IN ALGBBRA. By E. P. ROUSE 
and A. COCKSHOTT, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 
8vo. 35. 

BTON BZBROISBIS IN ARITHMBTia. By Rev. T. 
DALTON, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
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University Manuals. 

Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew's University. 

HISTORY OF ASTRONOMT. By ARTHUR BERRY. M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge With over loo lUustratioiis. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Primitive Astronomy— Greek Astronomy— The Middle Ages — 
Copernicus— The Reception of the Copemican Theory and the 
Progress of Observation — Galileo— Kepler — From Galilei to Newton 
—Universal Gravitation— Obs«-vational Astronomy in the iSth 
Century— Gravitational Astronomy in the i8th Century— Herschel — 
The 19th Century— List of Authorities and of Books for Students- 
Index. 



THIB STUD7 OF ANIMAL UFB. By J. ARTHUR 

THOMSON, Regius Professor of Natural Science in the University 
of Aberdeen ; Joint Author of the '• Evolution of Sex " ; Author of 
*' Outlines of Zoology." With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Part /.—The Everyday Life of Animals. Part //.—The Powers 
of Life. Part ///.—The Forms of Animal Life, PaH IV.— The 
Evolution of Animal Life. 



THB BUiBMIBNTS OF IBTHICS. By JOHN R. MUIRHEAD. 
Balliol {College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal 
Holloway College, Examiner in Philosophy to the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Book /.—The Science of Ethics. Book //.—Moral Judgement. 
Book ///.—Theories of the End. Book /K.— The End as Good. 
Book V. — Moral Progress. 

^THBi REALM OF NATURBI: A Manual of Physiography. 
By Dr. HUGH ROBERT MILL, Director of British Rainfedl 
Organization. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

The Study of Nature— The Substance of Nature : Energy, the 
Power of Nature— The Earth a Spinning Ball— The Earth a Planet 
—The Solar System Universe— The Atmosphere— Atmospheric 
Phenomena— Climates of the World— The Hydrosphere— The Bed 
of the Oceans— The Crust of the Earth— Action of Water on the 
Land— The Record of the Rocks— The Continental' Area— Life and 
Living Creatures— Man in Nature. 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS— continued. 



BNOLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRB. By A. 

CALDECOTT, Fellow and Dean of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
and Professor of Philosophy, King's College, London. Coloured 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Introduction— Pioneer Period— International Struggle— Develop- 
ment and Separation ot America— The English in India— Recon- 
struction and Fresh Development — Government of the Empire- 
Trade and Trade Policy — Supply of Labour -^ Native Races- 
Education and Religion— General Reflections— Appendix : Books 
of Reference. 



FRHNOH UTBRATURB. By H. G. KEENE, Wadham 
College, Oxford, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 
3». 

The Age of Infancy (a. Birth)— The Age of Infancy (b. Growth)— 
The Age of Adolescence (XVIth Cent)— The Age of Glory (Poetry) 
—The Age of Glory (Prose)— The Age of Reason— The Age of 
' Nature ' — Source of Modem French Literary Art : Poetry— Sources 
of Prose Fiction. 



THB PHILOSOPH7 OF THIB BEAUnFUIj, Part L 

By Professor KNIGHT, University of St. Andrew's. Crown 8vo. 
3s.6d. 

Introductory— Prehistoric Origins— Oriental Art and Speculation 
— The Philosophy of Greece — The Neoplatonists— The Graeco- 
Roman Period — Mediaevalism — The Philosophy of Germany — 
The Philosophy of France— The Philosophy of luly— The Philosophy 
of Holland— ^The Philosophy of Britain— llie Philosophy of America. 



THB PHIIjOSOPHT OF THB BEAUTIFUIi, Part II. 

By Professor KNIGHT, University of St. Andrew's. Crown 8vo. 
3S.6d. 

Prolegomena— The Nature of Beauty— The Ideal and the Real- 
Inadequate or Partial Theories— Suggestions towards a more com- 
plete Theory of Beauty — Art, its Nature and Functions — The 
Correlation of the Arts— Poetry— Musie— Architecture — Sculpture — 
Painting— Dancing— Appendix . 
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I UNIVERSITY UK^UKU^-conHnued. 

I 

THB USB AND ABU8B OF MONinr. By W. CUNNING- 
HAM, D.D.. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Eoooomie Scieoce, King's College, London. Crown 8vo. 35. 

Paif/.— Social Problems, /'art//.— Practical Questions. Part III. 
—Personal Duty. 

THB JACX>BBAN POBTS. By EDMUND GOSSE. Crown Svo. 
3S.6tf. 

Preface; The Last Elisabethans ; Ben Jonson— Chapman ; John 

Dome; Beaumont and Fletcher; Campion — Drayton — Sir John 

Beaumont; Heywood — Middleton — Powley; Giles and Phineas 

I Fletcher— Browne ; Toumeur-— Webster— Day— Darome ; Wither 

I —Quarles— Lord Brooke ; Philip Massingen ; Index. 

THB &I8B OF THB BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA, 

From the Early Days op thb East India Company to the 
I CoNQUBST op THB Panjab. By SiR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 

I With Coloured Maps. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

I " No student should be without this excellent instructor into the technicaHties 

of the many phases through triiich our Empive has passed.**— At^ Telegraph. 

I THB BNQIJSH NOVBIi. FROM ITS ORIGIN TO SIR 
W. BOOTT. By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of EngUsh 
I Literature in Glasgow University. Crown Svo. 3s. (kl. 

The Romance and the Novel— The Elizabethan Age: Euphues : 
Sydney and Nash— The Romances of the 17th Century — The 
Begimiings of the Modem Novel— Richardson and Fielding — ^The 
Novels of the iSth Century— The Revival of Romance— The Novel 
of Domestic Satire : Miss Bumey ; Miss Austen ; Miss Edgeworth— 
Sir Walter Scott. 

THB FRBNOH RBVOLUTION. By C. E. MALLET, BalUol 
College, Oxford. Crown Svo. 31. 6<<. 

The Condition of France in the Eighteenth Century— The Last 
Years of the Ancien Rigime— The Early Days of the Revolution — 
The Labours of the Constituent Assembly— Parties and Politicians 
under the Constituent Assembly— The Rise of the Jacobin Party — 
The Influence of the War upon the Revolution— The Fall of the 
Gironde— The Jacobins in Power— The Struggles of Parties and the 
Ascendancy of Robespierre— The Reaction. 
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UNIVERSITY MANVALS'-ccnHnued. 

AN INTRODUOnON TO MODBRN GBOIjOOT. By 

R. D. ROBERTS, sometime Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge ; 
Fellow of University College, London ; SecreUry to the Cambridge 
and London University Extension Syndicate. With Coloured Maps 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. 

Part /.--Progrbss of Geological Thought. 

Part //.— DssTRUCTioM of Land. 

Part III. — Construction of Land. 

Par* /F.— Evolution of Land Arbas. 

OUTIilNlBS OF JDNQIiISH UTHBATUIlll. By WILLIAM 
RENTON. With Illustrative Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

First Ptriod.—The Old English Metric Chronicle, 600-1350— The 
Renascence, i3y>-i5oo— The Reformation, 1500-1600— The Romantic 
Drama, 1550-1630. 

Second Period.— The Serious Age, 1600-1700— The Age of Gaiety, 
1650-1750— The Sententious Age, 1700-1800— The Sympathetic Age, 
1800-1900— The Literature of America. 



PHTSIOIiOGT OF THB SBINSBS. By JOHN 
McKENDRICK, Professor of Physiology in the University ot 
Glasgow, and Dr. SNODGRASS, Physiological Laboratory. 
Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d. 

I. Touch, Taste, and Smell—a. The Sense of Sight— 3. Sound 
and Hearing. 



OHAPTBR8 IN MODBIRN BOTANT. By PATRICK 
GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Pitcher Plants — Other Insectivorous Plants. Difficulties and 
Criticisms — Movement and Nervous Action in Plants— The Web of 
Life— Relations between Plants and Animals — Spring and its Studies : 
Geographical Distribution and World-Landscapes; Seedling and 
Bud— Leaves— Suggestions for Further Study. 

OBMBOm IN THB AOB OF PBRIOLHS. By A. J. 

GRANT, King's College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History 
to the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
is.6d. 

The Essentials of Greek Civilization— The Religion of the Greeks 
—Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Thebes— The Earlier History of Athens— 
The Rivalrv of Athens and Sparta— Civil Wars in Greece— The 
Athenian Democracy — Pericles : his Policy and his Friends — 
Society in Greece— Prom the Outbreak of the Peloponnesians to the 
Death of Pericles— The Peloponnesian War. 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS— Aw/miMl. 

LOGIC. INDIJOnVBI AND DBDUOTIVB. By WILLIAM 
MINTO, late Professor of Logic and Literature, University of 
Aberdeen. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Introduction— The Logic Consisting ; Syllogism and Definition — 
The Element of Propositions— Delinition— The Interpr^ation of 
Propositions— The Interdependence of Propositions — Indoctive 
Logic or the Logic of Science. 

HIfirF0R7 OF RBUQION. A Skbtch of Primitivb Bblisfs 

AND PrACTICBS, AND OF THB ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THX 

Grkat Systems. By ALLAN MENZIES, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrew's. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Religion of the Early World— Isolated National Religions— 
The Semitic Group— The Aryan Group— Universal Religion. 

LATIN UTBRATURB. By J. W. MACKAIL, BalUol College. 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Republic — The Augustan Age— The Empire— Index of 
Authors. 

niiBIMBINTS OF PHILOSOPH7. By GEORGE CROOM 

ROBERTSON, late Grote Profisssor, University College, London. \ 

Edited from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870— x8j|2, 
by (Mrs.) C. A. FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. «. 

BLBMBNTS OF PSTOHOLOGT. By GEORGE CROOM 
ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor. University College, London. 
Edited from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870—1892, 
by (Mrs.) C. A. FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M.A, Crown 8vo. 34. 6d. 

SHAKSPBRB AND HIS PRBDIBOBISSOBS IN THS 
BWOLISB DRAMA. By F. S. BOAS, Professor of English 
Literature, Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo. 6s. Library 
Edition, on larger paper. 75. 6d. 1 

*' It is impossible to part with this woric without a word of cordial congfatulatioci 
to the author on the v^^our of his style, the originality of some of hi& views and 1 

theories, and the painstaking appreciation lie has brought to bear on his subject 
—Morning Post. I 

*4,* Tkt Volumes in tkis Series may be obtained in the ordituuy \ 

Red binding or in Library binding with uncut edges. ' 
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WORKS FOR Advanced Students 

Art. 

THB B*INB] ARTS. Thb Origin, Aims and Condition op 

Artistic Work as Applied to Painting, Sculpture and 

Architecture. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., Professor of 

Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh; Formerly Fellow of 

Brasenose College, Oxford. New Edition. With many new 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

" It is a work that ought to be in the library ot all thoughtful students of Art." 
—Literary World, 



Banking, 

THB OOnNTRT BANE3IR. His Clients, Cares, and Work. 
From an Experience of Forty Years. By GEORGE RAE, Author 
of "Bullion's Letters to a Bank Manager." With Portrait of the 
Author. A Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 



Education. 

SAnHONAli BDUOATION. Essays Towards a Constructive 

Policy. By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A. ; Francis Storr, 

B.A.; Sir Joshua G. Fitch, LL.D. ; Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 

LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. ; A. D. Provand, formerly M.P. for Glasgow ; 

T. A. Organ, B.A., L.C.C. ; Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, Director of 

the London School of Economics and Political Science ; John C. 

Medo, M.A. ; H. W. Eve, formerly Headmaster of University 

College School. Edited, with an Introductory Chapter and a 

Bibliography, by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, 

Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

" Profenor ARMSTRONG writes ▼igorously on the need for * drastic refonn ' In 
the schools In which our «oveming classes are educated, as the most important 
feature In the reorganization of a national educational programme."— 7'im^j. 

BDUOATION AND BMPIRIB. Address on Topics of the 
Day. By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P., LL.D. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

THB SOHOOLMASTBR, A Commentary upon the Aims and 
Methods op an Assistant-Master in a Public School. By 
A. C. BENSON; Eton College. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDESTS-^^Hnued, 
Geography, 

A BIBTOBTOF ANOmiT OBOORAPHT AMOKO 
nn mmmmmm amd mommmu from tkb mAMummr Aoma 

TIU. nn FAU. OF TKB ftOMAV ■MPXRB. By Sir E. H. 
BUNBURY. With Twenty Illustrative Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 215. 

THR . DAWN OF MODBRN OBOORAPHT. By C. 

RAYMOND BBAZLBY, M.A.. P.R.G.S.. late Fellow of Merton 
CoUace* OeIorI. A History or Exploration and Gkographicai. 

SCIBMCB. 

VOL. I.— Pirom the Convenion of the Roman Empire to A.D. 900, 
with an account of the achievements and writings of the eaf ly 
Christian, Arab and Chinese Travellers and Students. With 



Reproductions of the Principal Maps of the Time. 8vo. iSs. 

•'Mr. BMslejr U only at the tkreiliokl of his great subject, and the ma 

which he ha* desk wteh ttie ofaacurest part of his theme causes us to locA forward 
with pleasant antkipatioas to its condnuation. It is mtifyincr to thinlc that the 
beat extant accoynt of the dawn of Gaqgiaphy shoukf emanate from an EngBsh- 
roan."— ^ lkatmu$m. 

VOL. IL— Prom the Opening of the Tenth to the Middle of the 
Thirteenth Century (A.D. 900-xa6o>. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. i8f . 

. . Marked by the wroe admirable Qualities which characterised the first 
volume tcholanhlp. m u nense re s e a r c h , and exhaustiveness ... on the method 
he has adopted he has rendered an immense service to geography of the middle 
ages which is accessible in no other sini^ woric."— rA« Timts. 



Greek. 

A. — Texti, Commentatits, etc. 

PRINOIPUI8 OF ORBOK BTTMOIiOOT. By Professor G. 
CURTIUS, of the University of Leipziff. Translated into English, 
with the Author's sanction, by A. S. V/ilkins, Litt.D., LL.D., and 
E. B. ENOUkMD, M.A., Owens College, Manchester. Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 2 vols. Svc. 28s. 

SOPHOCIilBS. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

THB ORBBIK VBRB; its Structure and Development. By 
Professor CURTIUS. Translated by A. S. Wilkins, M.A., and 
E. B. ENOUkND, M.A. Svo. 125. 

THB ORBBIK TUINBIBRS. A History of Ancirnt 
Phii^osopmy. By Professor THEODOR GOMPERZ, of Vienna 
University. Hon. LL.D.. Dublin, Ph.D. Kdnigsberg, &c. 

VOL. I.— Translated by LAURIE MAGNUS. M.A., Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Demy Svo. 145. net. 

'* We are glad to welcome the lirst instalment of the authorised translation of 
Professor Gomperz's great histoiy of ancient philosophy. . . . The trandation 
is excellently oooe and the transntor has haa the benefit of untiring help firom 
the author. Such an excellent reproduction of so important a foreign work on 
one of the greatest of themes is an event in its way. . . . We shaD look forward 
with great pleasure to the appearance of the next volume." — Spectator. 

VOL. II.— Socrates, The Socratics and Plato. Translated 
by G. G. PERRY, M.A., Balliol CoUege, Oxford. [/n th9 Fress. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS— r(wft»«^4. 
Greek — continued. 

A. — Texts, Commentaries, etc. 

PLATO AND THB OTHBR COMPANIONS OF 
800RATB8. By GEORGE GROTE, Author of " The History of 
Greece." 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

SBLBOT PASSAGBS FROM THB INTRODUOTIONS 
TO PZ^TO. By BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. Edited by Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait. F'cap 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

THB IliTAT) OF HOIODR, rendered into English Blank Verse. 
By the EARL OF DERBY. Portrait. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. los. 

THB ODTSSmr OF HOBOIR. Books I.-VIIL Translated 
into English Verse by J. W. MAC KAIL, Formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 

OONOISB DIOnONART OF THB BNGIilSH AND THB 
MODBBH aiUBBK ZJkXranAaXB, AS Actually Written and 
Spoken . Being a Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions 
Current in Ordinary Reading and in Everyday Talk, for the 
Guidance of Students and Travellers through Greece and the East. 
Compiled by Prof. A. N. Jannaris, Ph.D., St. Andrew's University. 
Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

B.^History. 
A HISTORT OF GRBBOB, from the Earliest Period to the close 
of Alexander the Great. By GEORGE GROTE. With Portrait, 
Maps, and Plans, xo vols. 55. each. 

THB GRBAT PBRSIAN WAR and its PreUminarles. 
A Study of the Evidenc^, Literary and Topographical. 
By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and 
University Lecturer in Classical Geography. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. a is. net. 

' It is but seldom that we have the privUedge of reviewing so exceUent a work 
in Greek history. This book on the great war which need Greece from the 
attacks of Persia willlong remain the standard work on tlie subject."— 

T/ie Atherutum. 

THB TOPOGRAPHT OF THB BATTLB OF PLATJBA 
THB OZTT OF PZ.ATJBA, THB FZBU> OF LBUOTRA. By 

G. B. GRUNDY, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
75. 6d. ; sewed, 5s. 

PHTTiTP AND ALBXANDBR OF MAOBDON. Two 

Essays in Biography. With Maps and Illustrations. By D. G. 
HOGARTH, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 145. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STV DEUTS— conHnu^. 
History. 

Church and Scripture. 
THB HZ8T0B7 OF THB OHB ISTI Ay OHtTROH 

FBOM TRB AP08VOUO AOB TO VHM RBFOSMATZOV, 

A.D. 64—1617. By JAMES C. ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's College, 
London. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

THB BISTORT OF 0HRI8TIANITY FROM THB 
WaaU OF OH1U0T to TRB ABOZiCnOV OF PAaABnSM 
m TRB ROXAM ■MPZRB. By HENRY HART MILMAN. 
3 vols. PostSvo. 4J. each. 

THB BISTORT OF LATIN 0BRI8TIANITT 

IM0X.UDZMO THAT OF TKB POPB8 TO THE POMTZFICATB 
OF WZOROZ.Aa V. By HENRY HART MILMAN. g vols. 
Post 8vo. 4J. each. 

TBB BISTORT OF TBB JBWS FROM TBEI 
■ARI.ZS8T PXRZOD DOWV TO MODBRV TZXB8. By 
HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 4J. each. 

laOOTURBS ON TBB BISTORT OF TBB JBWISB 
OHUROR FROM THE RARUSST TZXRB TO TRB 
0HRZ8TIAV BRA. By the Late DEAN STANLEY. With 
Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

TBB BVOLUTION OF TBB BNGIilSB BIBIjB. Bring 
AN Historical Sketch of the Successive Versions prom 
1382—188^. By H. W. HOARE, late of BalUol College, Oxford, 
now an Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education, Whitehall. 
With Portraits and SpecimeQ-pages from Old Bibles. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

TBB RBFORMATION. A Religious and Historical Sketch. 
By the Rsv. I. A. BABINGTON, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Tonbridge Scnool, formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 135. net. 

" This masterly essay . . . gives evidence on every pafife of wide reading 
and of a reniaricable power of condensation. . . . It Is a notable piece of 
work, one that deserves to be widely read."— i>ai/> CkrouicU. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TBB STUDT OF TBB 
NXDV TBSTAMBMT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical 
Criticism, based on the most Recent Sources of Information. By the 
Rev. GEO. SALMON, D.D., D.C.L., etc.. Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED SrUDENTS-continued. 

History— continued. 

Egypt. 

AN AOOOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE MODERN BOTPTIANS. Written in Egypt during the 
Years, 1833-34 and 35. Partly from Notes made during a former 
visit to that country in the Years 1825-26-27 and 28. By EDWARD 
WILLIAM LANE. Fifth Edition, with numerous additions and 
improvements from a copy annotated by the Author. Edited by his 
Nephew Edward Stanley Poole. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 125. 

BGYPT UNDBR THB PHARAOHS. By HEINRICH 
BRUGSCH-BEY. Condensed and Revised by M. Brodrick. 
With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. i8s. 

OUTLINES OF ANOIBNT BGYPTIAN HISTOR7. By 

AUGUSTE MARIETTE. Translated and Edited with Notes by 
Mary Brodrick. Second Edition. With Maps. Crown Svo. 55. 

POPUIiAR AOOOUNT OF the ANOIBNT BGTPTIANS. 

By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. Revised and abridged 
from his larger work. Illustrated with five hundred Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 

Post Svo. 135. 

England. 
THE OONSTITUTIONAI. BISTORT OF ENGLAND 

FROM THB ACCESSION OF HENRT VIZ. TO THB DEATH 
OF OBOROE n. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Cabinet 
Edition. 3 vols. Post Svo. 12s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Comprising the Reign of Queen 
Anne to the Peace of Versailles, 1701 — 1783. By Lord 
MAHON (Earl Stanhope). Fifth Edition, Revised. Post Svo. 
9 vols. 5s. each. 

Europe. 

HISTOR7 OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Post Svo. 
12s. 

LITERAR7 HISTOR7 OF EUROPE DURING THE 
IBth, 16th and 17th CENTURIES. By HENRY HALLAM, 
LL.D. Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo. 16s. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS-i:ofi^a«tf. 
HiaJory-^continued. 

France. 
THB WTJLim OW BOOtEFTY IN F&ANOB BBFOBB 

THB RBirOLTITIOar OF 1780 AMD TRB OAUSBS WHZOS 
LBD TO THAT BTaXT. By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
Member of the French Academy. Translated by Hknry Rkkvk, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. DemySvo. x». 

Ittdia and the East. 
THB HI8T0B7 OF INDIA. The Hindu and Mahombtan 
Pkriods. By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
Seventh Edition. With Notes and Additions by E. B. Cowbll, 
M.A., late Principal of Sanskrit College, Calcutta. With Map. 
DemySvo. i8s. 

THB RI8B OF THB BRITISH POWBR IN THB BAST. 

By the late Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. Being a 
Continuation of his " History of India." Edited by Sir Edward 
CoLKBROOKB, Bart. With Maps. Medium 8vo. i6s. 

THB RISB AND EXPANSION OF THB BRITISH 
DOKOnOV ZM INDIA. By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., 
D.C.L. Third and Enlarged Edition. With Maps. 8vo. lu. f%et. 

OHINA: Hbr History, Diplomacy and Commkrcb, from thb 
Earliest Timks to the Present Day. By E. H. PARKER, 
Professor of Chinese at the Owens College ; Acting-Consul-General 
in Corea, Nov., z886— Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, xSgx-a, 1893-4 ; 
and in 1893-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. 
With 19 Maps, &c. Large Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 

Netherlands. 

HISTORT OF THB X7NITHD NBTHBRI.ANDS. From 
the Death op William the Great to the Twelve Years 
Truce, 1609. By JOHN LOTHORP MOTLEY, D.C.L., LL.D, 
With Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. /.— 1584-86. Vol. //.— 1586^. Vol. ///.— 1590-1600. 
Vol. /F.— 1600-X609. 

LIFB AND DBATH OF JOHN OF BARNBVBLD 
(Advooata of RoUaad). With a View op the Primary Causes 
and Movements op the Thirty Years' War. By JOHN 
LOTHORP MOTLEY, D.C.L., LL.D. With lUustrations. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 6s. each. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS-«w««i««i. 
History — continued, 

Rome. 

THB HISTORT OF THB DBOLINB AND FALL 
OF TKB ROMAN ■MPZRX. By EDWARD GIBBON. With 
Notes by Dean Milman, M. Guizot, and Sir William Smith. 
With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 8 vols. 60s. 

Complete sets of the above work may be purchased through any 
Bookseller at reduced rates. 



Latin, 

THB ANNALS OF TAOITUS. For English Readers. 
Books I.— VI. An English Translation with Introduction and 
Notes. By GEORGE G. RAMSAY. Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow ; Editor of Selections from 
Tibullus and Propertius, Latin Prose Composition, etc. With 
Maps. Demy Svo. 

The aim of the translator is to produce a version, which while being: exact in 
scholarship and faithful to the original, shall be such as may be read with pleasure 
and profit oy those who are unacquainted with Latin. The notes will be mainly 
historical, and designed to put the English reader in possession of all information 
essential to the understanaing of the text, and to enable him to compare the 
narrative and the judgments of Tacitus with those of other authorities for the 
period. 

VIRGIL. In English Verse. Eclogues and iEneid, Books I— VI. 
By the Rt. Hon Sir CHARLES BOWEN. Svo. 12s. 



Law and Politics. 

LBCTURBS ON JURISPRUDBNCB OR THB PHI- 

X.080PHT OF P08ITZV1! Z.A.W. By the late JOHN AUSTIN. 

Fifth Edition, Revised and Edited by Robert Campbell, Advocate 

(Scotch Bar), and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 

Svo. 325. 
FIRST PRIN0IPLB18 IN POLITIOS. By WILLIAM 

SAMUEL LILLY. Demy Svo. 145. 
LAW AND POLinOS IN THE MIDDLB AGBS. By 

EDWARD JENKS, Reader in English Law in the University oi 

Oxford. Demy Svo. 12s. 

"By far the most important and original book relatin^r to Jurisprudence 

Bblished for some years In England is Mr. Jenks's ' Law and Politics in the 
iddle Affes.'"— rimer. 
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I w6rKS for advanced Sr\5T}RJ!lTS— continued, 

I 

! Law and Po/ifics—continuetl, 

Works by Sir Henry S. Maine, K.C SJ. 

ANOIBNT IaA'W ; iu Connection with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modem Ideas. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

UBOTUBBS ON THB BABLT HISTORT OF INSTITU- 
TZOVB, in continuation of the above work. 8vo. 9s. 

VHJiAOg ■ OOBt MUMl T U flS IN THB BAST AND 
WSST, with other Lectures, Addresses, and Essays. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. 91. 

DISSBBTATION8 ON BARIiT IjAW AND CUSTOM. 

8vo. 9s. 

POPXTIjAR GK>VBBNMBNT. Four Essays. I. Prospects of 
Popular Government.— II. Nature of Democracy.— III. Age of 
Progress.— IV. Constitution of the United States. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. 7s. fid. 

INTBRNATIONAIi IjA'W. The Whewell Lectures delivered at 
Cambridge in 1887. 8vo. 75. 6d. 



Medical. 

HANDBOOK OF PHTSIOLOGY. By W. D. HALLIBURTON. 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King's College, London. 
Fourth Edition, being the Seventeenth of Kirkes' (see Note below). 
Again thoroughly revised, with the addition of new matter and 
new illustrations, and certain alteration of the arrangement in 
deference to the wishes and advice of numerous teachers. With 
upwards of Six Htindred Illustrations, including some Coloured 
Plates. . Large Cr. 8vo. 145. 

Extract from Publisher's Note to this edition. 
Three completely revised editions of KiRKHS' HANDBOOK have now been 

Cublished since the editorship was first undertaken by Professor W. D. HaUi- 
urton in 1896. So extensive have been the changes made in these years, that 
but little remains of the orig^inal work, and the manual has now obtained a hi^^her 
reputation and a wider popularity than at any time before. 

In these circumstances it has been suggrested by several professional men and 
other readers of the book that it would be well to drop t 



of "Kirkes*," and to substitute for it that ot the real author of the present volume 
—Professor Halliburton. Whatever prestigfe attached to the old title has now 
been rightly transferred to the new, and we have accordingly decided to adopt 
this suggesuon. and to call the book in future " Haluburton'S PHYSIOLOGY." 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STU DEISTS— continued 
Medical — continued, 

BfANUAIj OF PATHOIiOGT. A Handbook for Students. 
By SIDNEY MARTIN, B.Sc, M.D., M.R.C.S., Professor of 
Pathology, University College. With numerous Woodcuts from 
Micro-Photographs. Medium 8vo. 

A TRBATISB ON BOIDIOAIi JURXSPRUDBNOBl. 

Based on Lectures delivered at University College, London. By 

G. VIVIAN POORE, M.D. With lUustrations. 8vo. ia«. net. 

". . . Admirable and interesting treatise . . . the reader can almost hear 
Dr. Poore's genial and witty voice as he turns these instructive pages. They are 
marked by a kind of 'golden common-sense/ which is the most valuable lesson 
that any medical or leg^ student can lay to heart ... an ideal handbook of 
the subject for the young student."— 7"A* Spectator. 



Sociology. 



THB BASIS OF SOOIAIi RBIjATIONS. A Study in 
Ethnic Psychology. By the late DANIEL G. BRINTON, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc, Author of "A History of Primitive 
Religions," " Races and Peoples,' &c. Edited by Livingston 
Farrand. 8vo. 8s. net. 

*,* The above is the work upon which Professor Brinton was engaged at the 
time of his death. 



Tides, 

THB TIDBS AND EINDRBD PHBNOMBINA IN THB 
80ZJLR 8T8T1IM. The substance of Lectures delivered at the 
Lowell institute, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1897. By GEORGE 
HOWARD DARWIN, Plumian Professor and FeUow of Trinity 
College, in the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6^. 

" Professor Darwin has succeeded in giving a very dear and lucid account of 
the matters of which he treats."— TYm^x. 
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Charles Darwin's Works. 



THB OBXOm OP SPBOmSI B7 MBANS OPNATORAI. 
■BIiBOTIOM. Library Edition, a vols, xss.— Popular Edition. 
6i.— Chetpar Edition. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Large crown 8vo. at. 6d. net.^Alao in Paper Covers, is. net. 

Mr. Mnmjr dariiw to infonn ttie pubHc that die edition which has Just lost 
copyHebt ii the impeifect editkm which was mbcequently thorouKhly revised by 
Mr. Ewrwlii. This impeifect edition hu been reprinted bv other publishers 
without the coment or muthorlty of Mr. Durwin'i representatives. 

The only authorised and complete editions are those published by Mr. Mumy, 
and these do not lose copyright for several yean to come. 

DBSOBirr OP MAN, AMD SBUiOTION IN RBIJL- 

nOM TO WOOL Woodcuts. Library Edition, a vols, iss.— 
xVol. Popular Edition. 7s. &f.— Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo. as. M . net. 

VARIATION OP ANIMAIJ9 AND PIiANTS UNDBB 
DOmanOATIOH. Woodcuts, a vols. Z5S. 

BZPBNSSION OF THB BMOTIONS IN MAN AND 

With Illustrations, zas. 



VARIOUS C0NTRIVAN0B8 BT WHIOH OROHIDS 
AXm wmamuSBMD Wr ZMBBOTB. Woodcuts. 7i.6d. 

MOVBMBNTS AND HABITS OF OUMBINa PIiANTS. 

Woodcuts. 61. 

INSBOTIVOROnS PLANTS. Woodcuts. 9s. 

GROSS AND SBIaF-FBIRTIIalZATION IN THN VBQB- 
TABLB XmODOM. gs. 

DIFFBRBNT FORMS OF FLOWBRS ON PLANTS 
OF TBI SAU 8PB0IB8. 7<. ^^ 

FORMATION OF VBOBTABUB MOtTLD THROUGH 
THM AOTZOV OF IVOBMS. Illustrations. 6s. 

JOURNAI. OF A NATURALIST DURINO A VOTAQBI 
ROUHD THB WORZJ) ZM H.M.8. "BBAOLB." With loo 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. ais.— Popular Edition. With Portrait. 
3S. &{.— Cheaper Edition. With x6 full-page Plates. Large crown 
8vo. as. 6d. net. 
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MR MURRAY'S MUSICAL SERIES. 

Crovm Svo. 55. mt taeh. 



S0N08 AMD 80H0 WBITBR8. By HENRY T. FINCK, 
Author of "Wagner and his Works," "Chopin and other Musical 
Essays," etc., eto. With 8 Portraits. 

THB OROHBSTRA AMD OBOHBSTRAIi MUBIO. 

By W. J. HENDERSON. Author of "What is Good Music." 
etc., eto. With 8 Portraits and other lUustrations. 

THB OPBRA, PAST AMD PRBSHMT. An Historical 
Sketch. By WILLIAM FOSTER APTHORP. Author of 
" Musicians and Music Lovers.** eto. With Fwtraits. 

OHOIBS AMD OHORAL BfUBIO. By ARTHUR MEES. 
With Portraits. 

MUBIO X How It Cams to bb What It Is. By HANNAH 
SMITH. With lUustrations. 

HOW BfUBIO DHVHXiOPBD. By W. J. HENDERSON. 
Author of '* What is Good Music." 

HOW TO IjIBTBN to BfUSIO. Hints amd Suoobstions 
to Umtaooht Lovbrs of thk Axt. By HENRY EDWARD 
KREHBIEL, Author of ** Studies in the Wagnerian Drama.'* 
etc., etc With xz Portraits. 

WHAT IS OOOD MUBIO? Suogbstioms to Pbrsoms 
Dbsuimo to CuLTiyATB A Tastb in Musical Art. By W. J. 
HENDERSON. 



A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 

For Homb and School 
Edited by CECIL |. SHARP, Principal of the Hampstead Conserva- 
toire. With Pianoforte Score and Words. Large 410. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a Small Crown 8vo. Edition with Words and Airs only. Cloth, is. ; 
paper, zs. &f . 
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LIST OF Keys. 

These Keys are not sold to the Public, and care is taken that Huy do 
not get into the hands of hoys at school. They can only be ohiaitud 
by authenticated Teachers on written application to the 
Publisher, and their prices are strictly net, post free. 



ETON 



COLLEGE 



SERIES. 



Eton Exercises In Arith- 
metic (Answers only) ... 



First Latin Exercise Book 
Eton Exercises in Algebra 

(Answers only) ... 

HALL, Professor T. D. 

Translation at Siflrht x 

HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Algebra, Part I. (Answers only) ... ... ... ... z 

SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 

Commercial German, Part I. ... 
SIR WM. SMITH'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ENGLISH. 

I Primary English Grammar o 
• 7 I 
FRENCH. 

French Prindpia, Part IL 



School Manual of English 
Gri 



French Prindpia, Part L . 
Appendix to French 

Prindpia, Part L 

German Prindpia, Part \. 

ItaUan PrincipU, Part L ... 

Spanish Prindpia 



French Prindpia, Part IIL z 



GERMAN. 

I I I German Prindpia, Part II. 

ITALIAN. 

t I i Italian PrindpU, Part II. 

SPANISH. 



Prindpia Latina, Part I. ... o 7 



LATIN. 



Appendix to Prindpia 

Latina, Part I. 
PrindpU Latina, Part II. 
Prindpia Latina, Part III. 

Initia Graeca. Part I. For 
use with the a6th or any 
later Editions. Keys to 
all previous Editions are 
quite out of print 



PrindpU Latina, Part IV. 
PrindpU Latina, Part V. 
Young Besinner's Latin 
Course, Part IIL 



o 7 
« 7 
« 7 
GREEK. 

Appendix to InitU Grseca, 

InitU Grseca, Part H. "I, 
InltU Graeca, Part III. ... 



• 7 



o 7 



o 7 
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